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NOTE BY FAIEFAX FLAMSTEED 

LORD OF REPYNGDON 



In these days, "when James the First is King, and 
much that was in good repute under the Tudors has 
been treated with ridicule, men to whom I have shown 
my story before sending it to Master John Haslerigg — 
the printer near to Newgate Prison — so that it might 
be set forth in book form for the world to read, have 
begged me to put some other words upon the title-page. 
They object to its being called — 

The Gentleman Pensioner. 

" They will deem you a gentleman-pauper, my lord ; 
who was out at elbows, and subsisted on alms," said one 
but yesterday — an old comrade-in-arms who, for friend- 
ship's sake, may take such liberties as I would suffer no 
other man to take. 

" Then they will deem me what I am not. Sir Rich- 
ard," I responded, somewhat brusquely; whereat Sir 
Richard Craster looked me up and down, as if he would 
discover whether I was in earnest, or merely jesting. 

Yet I did not bate one word of what I said, for I cared 

vu 



viii THE GENTLEMAN PENSIONER 

not to be taken to task on what I considered to be a 
point that touched my honour. 

But I am free to own that as time passes, names 
change in value and significance. When Queen Eliza- 
beth — and her father, Henry the Eighth — sat on the 
throne, it was high honour to be a Gentleman Pen- 
sioner. Men came into what might be called her 
Majesty's Body-Guard who were of noble or gentle 
birth, and from the ranks of those young lords and 
gentles who aspired to knighthood and places of ad- 
vantage about the Throne, were chosen those who 
were required to take the place of famous soldiers 
who had fallen in fight, or had become worn out by 
long years of service. 

I think Sir Richard — after the talk we had — is of 
my way of thinking now; but even if he be not, the 
title remains unaltered. 

As my story shows, I was of that honourable com- 
pany of Gentleman Pensioners, and those who read the 
book from cover to cover will be of my own opinion, 
that there is no good reason why I should tear out the 
title-page, and write another. My trouble is, that when 
the brave-hearted old Queen died, the new monarch 
disbanded the famous cavalry corps which Henry the 
Eighth had formed, so that there was no longer any 
man who could call himself a — 

Gentleman Pensioner. / 
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CHAPTER I 

A MESSAGE FOR THE MAYOR 

It was not to be wondered at that there were scowls 
on so many faces, and that any who were known to be 
Catholics turned pale, and sought to go about their 
business by traversing by-streets, instead of the busier 
and more open ways, lest they should be kicked into 
the kennels, as the Romish priests had been when Eliza- 
beth came to the throne. The immediate cause of the 
frowning and the skulking was the message that I car- 
ried for her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, to the city of 
Bristol. 

Every one knows that under her Majesty's rule the 
Catholics had no happy time of it, and, growing des- 
perate, were disposed to bring about a change of rule 
at the first opportunity ; for the Queen pushed forward 
the Reformation with her characteristic energy. I re- 
member once how her eyes flashed when she stood in 
the Audience Chamber at Windsor, and some one told 
her of the obstinate refusal of some Catholics to con- 
form. 

" I will be mistress in my own kingdom ! " she ex- 
claimed, her whole frame trembling with excess of pas- 
sion. "Aye! I will be mistress! and if these Papists 
do not choose to obey, then I will light thq fires of 
Smithfield again — ^but not for Protestants ! " 

1 
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Standing around were lords and ladies of all degrees 
and ages. Some were nobles whose hair was white with 
age; others were effeminate and beardless; and more 
than one was being made the butt of the ladies-in-wait- 
ing, who relieved the monotony of their attendance on 
royalty by banter and pleasant jesting. But as the 
Queen's strong, clear voice rang down the room, laugh- 
ter, banter, languor, and indifference ceased instantly, 
and every sound was hushed, while all eyes were turned 
to the spot where the Queen stood talking to Dudley 
and Cecil. Every one knew at the glance that her 
Majesty was in earnest, and would not be trifled with. 
There was a menace in her voice and in her look which 
none could mistake. 

But to come to my story. 

It was an hour or two before noon on the twentieth 
day of October, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
five hundred and sixty-nine, when I rode up full speed 
to the Temple Gate, and called for some one to show 
the way to the house of Master William Tucker, the 
Mayor of Bristol. 

" And why ? " cried a stout-built warden. " Who is 
my lord that he should be so big, and demand an escort 
to the worshipful magistrate's abode ? " And so saying, 
the man, with a derisive smile upon his face, drew back 
to look critically at the mud-bespattered rider, whose 
horse was panting, and looked for all that he was — 
sadly spurred and bleeding at the sides, and fit to drop 
upon the stones from sheer exhaustion. 

" 'Najf sirrah ! " I cried, for my errand was a pressing 
one, as the state of my horse might well tell. " There 
is no time for jesting. I come on urgent business for 
the Queen, and it will not hold." 

" Jack ! " cried the warden, when he marked the 
serious look upon my face, "here is a gentleman who 
asks for the Mayor. Haste thee, for once in thy lazy 
life, and show him to the Guildhall where his worship 
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may be found. And lead him by the shortest way, for 
he comes on Queen's business. God bless her ! " the war- 
den added, doffing his cap as he did so. 

" Nay, an if it be for her Majesty, here goes ! And 
horseman, you may follow me at your will," shouted 
Jack, who had more rags than coins about him — ^had it 
been more coins than rags, he had been a rich man; 
and forthwith he set off at a run which caused me to 
keep up my tired steed at a good round trot, until the 
fellow on foot halted, hot and breathless, before the 
Guildhall in Brad Street. 

" That was well done, my brave fdlow," said I, pull- 
ing out a piece of silver from the pouch I carried at 
my girdle, and tossing it into the man's open hand. 

" That, too, is good pay, master ; but it was all done 
willingly for the Queen. I will change it at the Ship 
and Shovel yonder, for I rarely get the chance of trying 
the quality of the landlord's huff-cap." And away he 
went, disappearing through the doorway of a hostelry 
at the end of the street. 

When I dismounted, and called for some one to hold 
my horse, a man in livery, and carrying on his breast a 
badge which bore the city arms, came down the steps, 
and demanded my business. 

" I bear a despatch from her Majesty the Queen for 
his worship the Mayor," I answered ; " cause me to be 
shown into his presence without delay, for the business 
is urgent." 

" But his worship is with the City Council, and 
will not be free for an hour or two," was the curt 
response. 

" Then I must go into the council-chamber, meeting 
or no meeting, and give him this with my own hands," 
I exclaimed. " It is not a matter that will wait, as you 
may see by my horse. Bid some one hold him, and show 
me the way to the council-chamber." 

The man stared at me sulkily. It was his wont to 
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decide as to whether any one should see the Mayor 
without hindrance, or wait until it should be his will to 
pass him on to do his business with the chief magis- 
trate. Whether it was my gentleman's garb, but sadly 
, spoiled with mud and rain, or the royal seal upon the 
coverings of the letter I held in my hand, I can not 
say, but the man made no remark, save to call some 
one to hold my horse, and bid me follow him. At the 
end of a long corridor he left me to proceed alone; 
and blessing him for a churl, I passed on. 

The way, however, was barred at the door of the 
chamber where the Aldermen and Councillors sat with 
his worship. Two men in livery, seeing me approach 
and make as if I would enter, placed their velvet-cov- 
ered staves across the door, and declared that I must 
wait until the Council rose. 

"But I come on important business," I explained. 
" Admit me at once, for my errand presses, and 'tis for 
the Queen." 

" That matters not," was the rough response of one 
of the men; for jacks in office ever love to make a show 
of authority. " Stay where you are, Master Muddy- 
doublet, and wait our pleasure." 

Angered at this insult, it was hard to keep my fist 
from the fellow's face. Yet that were unseemly on the 
part of a Gentleman Pensioner, whatever the man's 
insolence might be. 

" What! " I cried, however; "will you dare to stand 
in the way of the Queen's messenger? " And I raised 
my voice high enough to be heard by those within, with 
■ the result that the door was opened instantly by one 
who wore the Corporation livery, and who looked out 
and asked me what my business was. 

" I must see the Mayor this instant ! yea, even where 
he sits, I wot, for my errand admits of no delay." And 
so saying, without waiting for permission or invitation, 
I put aside the tasselled staves, and stepped into the 
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chamber, deftly eluding the grasp of the fellow who 
had dubbed me Master Muddy-doublet. 

" What now ! " exclaimed his worship, as he and the 
other city magnates looked up on my hasty and some- 
what noisy entrance, just at a moment when there was 
absolute silence in the council-chamber. " What mean 
you, sir, by thrusting yourself among us in such un- 
ruly fashion ? " 

" The men without, your worship, sought to hinder 
me, a Gentleman Pensioner, who bears a letter from 
her Majesty with express instructions not to lose a 
moment in delivering it into your hands." And step- 
ping forward, regardless of ceremony — ^but not of 
courtesy — regardless, too, of my travel-stained appear- 
ance, whereby — in spite of my richly-coloured doublet, 
pinked out with cloth of gold — I only had my bearing 
as a gentleman to recommend me, I placed the de- 
spatch, which I had borne from London without once 
lying in a bed, in his worship's hand. 

Master Tucker broke the seal, and read the letter 
to himself amid profound silence, during which the 
Aldermen and Councillors gazed at me as if they 
would discover by my looks the purport of the letter 
I had carried in such haste. His worship presently 
stood up, and spoke with some excitement, which was 
saying much for one who was usually so calm. 

" This gentleman, who is named herein as Master 
Fairfax Flamsteed, one of the Gentleman Pensioners, 
and therefore of her Majesty's honourable Body-Guard, 
brings me this letter, which demands your instant care. 
News has reached the Court at Windsor, that the lords 
and gentlemen of the north, headed by the Earls of 
Westmoreland and ITorthumberland, are in arms, de- 
signing the overthrow of the Government, and the mar- 
riage of the Queen of Scots to his Grace the Duke of 
Norfolk. It also states that one Doctor Nicholas Mor- 
ton has come from Rome with the title of Apostolical 
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Penitentiary, to tell the rebels that the Pope is about 
to issue a bull of excommunication against Queen 
Elizabeth, absolving all her subjects from their oath 
and duty of allegiance; which means that he is urging 
the people to rebellion. But what most concerns us, 
gentlemen, is that within this city itself there are some 
disaffected ones, who are reported to be in communica- 
tion with the rebels, and purpose to seize Bristol, and 
hold it for the Scottish Queen." 

The utmost consternation was displayed by the 
members of the Council when they heard these words, 
and curses were heaped on all Catholics by some, who, 
however, were called to order by the Mayor, and re- 
minded that outside the council-chamber they might 
swear as roundly as they pleased. When questions had 
been poured in upon me as to what I knew, every one 
settled down to earnest deliberation, in which, of course, 
I had no part. Therefore I craved permission to retire, 
since I was weary after my long ride from Windsor, 
and stood in need of refreshment. 

Standing on the steps in the street, I asked one of 
the men in waiting what the character of the Ship and 
Shovel was as a place of entertainment, and being told 
that it was in good repute, I went thither, gave my 
horse to the hostler, and, going into the public room, 
called for a substantial meal. All sorts of men — as one 
might expect — ^were in the room, some playing with 
cards at such games as new cut, ruff, post and pace, 
noddy, knave out of doors, and so on, just as fancy 
inclined, and swearing honestly as their luck turned 
against them; others drinking and talking between 
whiles about the doings in the country, or quoting the 
prices of goods that were being landed from the vessels 
at the quay, or calling to know when dinner would be 
served. Such a shouting of orders, smashing of crock- 
ery, and tirades from the landlord by reason of tlie 
clumsiness and slowness of the kitchen-men, showed 
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plainly that the dinner hour was not far off. Hungry 
as I was, therefore, there was no great tax upon my 
patience, and in due course the meal was set before me. 

When I had eaten heartily, I leaned my head upon 
my arms, which were spread upon the table, not caring 
to talk, and being utterly out-worn. The others might 
have noticed me, but seeing that I was travel-stained, 
and rightly supposing me to be asleep, left me unmo- 
lested. 1 awoke at last, and found a tapster busy light- 
ing the lamp, for night had come. The room was other- 
wise empty, a thing so unusual in a city tavern, that I 
asked the man how it chanced to be so. Then he told 
me what I already knew, adding that the news had set 
the people of Bristol by the ears. How it got about so 
quickly I do not know; but, as he said, the High Crosse, 
where the four chief streets of the city met, was alive 
with people, shouting for Elizabeth, and heaping im- 
precations on the Queen o' Scots, the Duke of Norfolk, 
the northern lords. Doctor Morton, and Catholics in 
general. The man did not stay to say more, being eager 
to know what next would happen. 

It was really so. The High Crosse was close at hand, 
and I could hear the clamour of men by hundreds, who 
alternately called for hurrahs for the English Queen, 
and confusion to her enemies. 



CHAPTER II 

A WOMAN m THE STORM 

About eight o'clock in the evening a dozen men, 
or more, came into the inn with noisy clamour, and 
called for what they fancied in the way of drink; one 
for mad-dog, another for march-ale, a third for huff- 
cap, or perchance for dragon's-milk. Two in particular, 
who were as loud as any in their expression of hate for 
all who held by the Pope of Rome or the northern lords, 
eyed me askance; and one of them, having called for 
a couple of flagons of sack, sat down at the table close 
by my own, and bade his companion do the same. 

His skin was bronzed with exposure, not to English 
winds and sun alone, I judged, but to the air of warmer 
climes. As for his looks, I did not care for them. There 
was a sinister air about the man. His lips were thick, 
and bespoke the libertine ; his eyes were of a steely col- 
our, and gave one the impression that he could be in- 
tensely cruel. The face was handsome enough in a 
way, and his costume indicated some rank; but even 
with that there was something in the man's bearing 
that made me deem him one whom it were best to keep 
at arm's length. I was large made, for when I threw 
off my boots, and stood in my stockings, I measured six 
feet against the wall, and an inch besides; yet this 
stranger could meet me inch for inch, and have a bit 
to spare. But I doubted, as I watched him carelessly, 
whether he was my match for activity. 

" How comes it, my master, that you can be so quiot 
8 
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while the city is in such a turmoil? " said he, when the 
tapster had placed the sack before him and received 
the reckoning. "And a Gentleman of the Queen's 
Body-Guard, too I " he added, eyeing me up and down. 

I glanced up quickly, but I said nothing in answer 
to the question, since I did not like the insolence of his 
tone, to say nothing of his words, which were at the 
least impertinent. One was not obliged to answer the 
inquiries of every chance caller at the hostelry. 

" By the mass, sir, will you not answer a civil ques- 
tion?" he exclaimed, with an arrogant menace in his 
voice, and which I took to be used of set purpose to 
intimidate, or to provoke a quarrel. 

" By my faith, sir, which is better than your mass, 
I knew not that a gentleman was compelled to answer 
all who chose to put their questions I " I answered stern- 
ly, at the same time rising to my feet to speak to the 
landlord, who had just entered the room. 

" Nay, sir, but when one chooses to ask a question 
he may choose also to see that he hath an answer," the 
other said, and more insolently than before. 

It was easy to tell that the stranger was bent upon 
a quarrel, but why I could not divine, and I had no 
wish to engage in a tavern brawl. 

"And for myself," I answered quietly, "I only 
choose to answer when it pleases me." So saying, I 
caused my riding-cloak to fall back, as if by accident, 
so as to display a brace of pistols, and through the open 
doublet a coat of chain-mail, which plainly showed 
that I was no novice in the art of fighting. At my 
belt, too, hung a sword, which, perhaps, served to con- 
vince him that I was prepared to maintain my cause 
if occasion arose. 

Doubtless the stranger saw this, and marking, too, 

my apparent indifference to his blustering, he looked 

at his companion in a way which seemed to indicate 

that he considered himself mistaken as to the manner 

2 
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of man he had thought to quarrel with. Smothering 
my anger as best I could, I walked across the floor to 
the spot where the landlord stood. He was looking 
past me, putting his head somewhat aside for the pur- 
pose of seeing who the men near the table I had left 
were, and his face turned a shade or two paler, while 
his hands opened and shut in token of mental agitation. 
But when I stopped in front of him he gave me full 
attention, and waited to hear what I had to say. 

"Mine host, I am weary after my hard ride from 
Windsor, and would go to my room." 

"Then come this way. Master Flamsteed; for that 
is the name I heard mentioned at the High Crosse, 
where we were told the news, and who it was who 
brought it. You shall have the best accommodation 
my hostelry affords, and proud am I to let my room 
to one who serves the good Queen." 

So saying. Master Ralph Sadler led the way up the 
stairs to a good-sized room, where he saw to it that I 
had everything I could desire. The chamber looked 
cheerful enough, for on the hearth was a fire, well fed 
with logs. It threw a ruddy glow on everything around, 
so that there was little need of the lamp which the 
obliging host set down on the table. The fire was a 
welcome sight, and I said so; for the weather had set 
in unexpectedly and unusually cold for the time of 
year. 

When he had bid me good^night I locked the door, 
and searched around to be sure that my quarters were 
such that I should not need to fear molestation; for 
truth to say, while men spoke you fair enough, they 
often acted deceitfully, so that friendly words did not 
protect one from robbery or murder. Taking the lamp 
in hand, I walked by the walls, to be assured that there 
was no other way of entrance than by the door. They 
were all of wood and plaster, and unadorned by any 
hangings whatsoever, and after inspecting them thor- 
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oughly I set the light upon the table and went over to 
the window. 

It looked out on the High Crosse, which was asso- 
ciated with many tragic memories. It was there that 
the scaffold was erected on which the unfortunate 
Thomas, Lord Despenser, was beheaded, for having 
joined in the insurrection which aimed at the dethrone- 
ment of that usurper King, Henry the Fourth. And 
there, too, the headsman's block again had place, and 
the people who thronged the open space saw the execu- 
tioner cut off the heads of Sir Baldwin Fulford and 
two others, whose crime was that they fought for the 
House of Lancaster during the bloody Wars of the 
Boses. 

Those gruesome memories had but short stay that 
night. There was too much going on to allow one's 
mind to dwell on them. Although it was past the hour 
of curfew, when honest citizens were wont to go to 
rest, and every one was supposed to be inside his own 
front door, the lateness was forgotten, and the street 
was nearly as busy as in the daytime. 'Now and again 
a few roysterers went by, shouting some ribald ballad 
which boded no good to Mary of Scots, while others, 
approving of the sentiment, bawled out, with more zeal 
than music, another song in praise of the Queen of 
England. Where so many chose to disregard statutes, 
or any other orders for the nonce, those who so offended 
were safe in ignoring the regulation that no citizen 
should whistle, or sing, or shout, after the hour of 
eight at night. For once the watchmen were blind 
and deaf, and were not sorry either, since news like 
this was interesting to themselves as well as the citi- 
zens, and did not come every day. How men and 
women do love a gossip! — to talk of the same thing 
a dozen times over, and yet enjoy it as if it were new 
and this last word had been the first upon the subject! 
Little knots of men, some standing about the Crosse 
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itself, or blocking up the roadway, discussed with more 
or less animation the question of the hour, while noisy 
'prentices appeared to be on the outlook for some cause 
for a shindy. 

As the pale moon lighted up a space that would 
otherwise have been nearly pitch dark, there were bits 
of by-play to be seen, and one couple in particular 
took my attention. One was a gay gallant, costumed 
in the very height of fashion; and on a door-step, as 
if to bring her more on level terms for talking with 
her tall companion, stood a dainty damsel, whose face 
was charmingly pretty as the moonlight fell upon it. 
I saw her toss her head, and then came the sound of 
laughter so sweet, that had I not already been in love, 
I might 

But her very sweetness turned the current of my 
thoughts, and I forgot the busy scene below. My mind 
dwelt on one who lived in my father's old mansion, 
some ten miles from the city of Wells, in Somerset- 
shire; one whom I esteemed the loveliest girl in all old 
England, more beautiful than any I had met at Court — 
Irene Repyngdon. When first I saw her she was a 
babe of one day old, and the manner of her birth was 
such that bound us all to her, as few are bound to any 
other in this world. 

The story falls in with this history that I have taken 
in hand, and began one fearful night that followed a 
suDMner's day, some seventeen years before. Long ere 
sunset the country was shrouded in darkness, and birds 
that were wont to watch the sun go low down in the 
west, prepared for sleep, believing that night had come. 
By the hour of ten the storm was blowing with such 
fury, that a huge elm tree on the farther side of the 
courtyard of my home was uprooted, and fell with a 
crash across the porter^s lodge, tearing through roof 
and floor, and making of the place a heap of ruins. 
I have not words to describe the awful night. The 
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rain ix)ured down until the water fell from the roofs 
in sheets, and made the courtyard look, as the light- 
nings flashed, like a small lake hemmed in with build- 
ings. The winds and thimder appeared to contend 
with each other, as to which should terrify us most, 
shaking the old mansion to its foundations, while the 
lightnings, at first an occasional flash, became almost 
unceasing, and lighted up the whole country round, 
80 that one could see the falling trees in the park, 
and even the terrified deer and cattle there, trying to 
shelter behind the great oaks which were themselves 
near to destruction. 

I had gone to my own room, but was too full of 
fright and confusion to undress. It was not to be 
wondered at that a boy of ten should tremble when 
alone on such a night, and once I went to the door, 
resolved to find my way to my parents' room. But 
my pride returned when I saw the frightened servants 
creeping along the dimly lighted corridor, as if to 
seek each other's company, rather than be separated 
while the tempest roared and flamed like this. Re- 
turning to the window, I looked into the courtyard 
again. After a while I heard my own door open, and 
turning quickly, saw the old nurse, Dorcas, stealing in. 

" Master Fairfax," she exclaimed, " I can not stay 
alone in this appalling storm. It must be the Coming 
of the Lord, and these crashing thunders and vivid 
lightnings, and this swelling and roaring of the winds, 
are the heralds of His approach." 

Side by side, glad of each other's company, and 
clinging together, we looked out on what should have 
been dark night, but now was a country all ablaze 
with the dancing and incessant lightnings. How long 
we stood thus, fascinated and horror-stricken, I do 
not know; but after a while, as with one impulse, we 
cried out, and our fingers pointed involuntarily to 
the open gates, which the tempest had forced in. 
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" A woman I " cried Dorcas. 

But it seemed so impossible that any one could 
brave such a storm, that we could not believe our eyes. 
Yet there she was, now falling on the water-covered 
stones of the courtyard, and now struggling to her feet 
again, to move a few yards nearer to the door before 
the next rush of wind flung her down once more. Too 
much bewildered, we did not move when she passed 
into the porchway: but there came, ere long, a loud 
peal of the great bell, the sound ringing through the 
mansion, as though she held on to the chain and pulled 
at it unceasingly. 

"I will go and tell my father," I cried, breaking 
away from Dorcas, whose arm was about my neck; 
and a moment or two later I was bounding along the 
corridor. Before I turned to the wing in which my 
parents slept, I heard my father's voice. He was 
already going down the grand staircase, and calling 
to one or two of the men-servants, who had come from 
their rooms to know what the midnight summons 
meant. ^NTone were undressed — the storm had too 
many terrors in it to suffer any one to think of sleep — 
and presently we were at the door. 

"Who comes hither at' this hour?" my father 
shouted; but there came no reply, and the ringing 
ceased. 

"'Tis a woman, father!" I cried, seeing that he 
hesitated. For in such lawless days one never knew 
what danger threatened, or what band of vaga- 
bonds might be seeking entrance for the sake of 
pillage. 

"A woman?" he exclaimed incredulously. 

"Yes. I saw her, and so did Dorcas, cross the 
courtyard, and reach the porchway." 

Instantly the bolts were drawn, the chains fell, and 
my father, exclaiming "Heaven help the poor crea- 
ture, whomsoever she may be ! " threw open the iron- 
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bound door. When he did so, there was a faint cry; 
then a hody fell across the threshold, and lay still. 

"Bring the lanthom hither, Giles," my father 
cried; and taking the light from the servant's hand, 
he stooped and sought to discover who it might be. 
We could see that it was no common wayfarer, ragged 
and destitute; for on the wrist of the arm which was 
flung out on the marble floor was a golden bracelet, 
while the hand was covered with costly rings. With 
an exclamation of astonishment, my father went down 
on his knees, and taking the head in his hands, turned 
it gently to see the face. Then he started, and looked 
again, amazed. 

"Great God I What can this mean?" he cried. 
" Make way there I 'Tis the Lady Eudora of Repyng- 
donl" 

Kising to his feet, he lifted the unconscious woman 
in his arms, and bidding some one lead the way with a 
lanthom, carried her up the staircase to his own bed- 
chamber. 

"Wife," he said to my mother, who was standing 
in the doorway, wondering to see the burden which 
my father bore, "here is the Lady Eudora, bruised 
and beaten with the storm, and as I fear me, 
deadl" 

" God forbid I " my mother responded, bidding him 
lay his burden on the couch at the foot of the bed. 

It was broad daylight before consciousness re- 
turned, in spite of all the efforts made to restore her 
who was in reality none other than the young wife of 
Sir Rupert Repyngdon, of Repyngdon Hall, four miles 
away. Dorcas was present when her ladyship opened 
her eyes and looked around her; and she told me later 
what transpired. 

"Where am It" asked Lady Eudora, gazing into 
my mother^s face. 

" In Flamsteed Manor, my lady ; but how you came 
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hither I wot not, for neither man nor beast, it seems to 
me, could face the storm that rages without." 

Her ladyship lay back among the pillows, pale and 
silent, and my mother spoke again. 

** How dared you venture out-of-doors, my lady, in 
such an awful tempest? Has aught that is ill hap- 
I)ened? Were you out riding, and overtaken by the 
storm? Yet, I wot, that could scarcely be, for you 
were dressed in costly silk, and' wore a ruff of lawn 
about your neck, as though you had but quitted your 
chamber to meet gay company. When my husband 
brought you hither, your only covering was yonder 
cloak, as if you had hastily flung it over you, hood and 
all. God save you, Lady Eudora, but it passes all my 
thought how you should be so far from home I '' 

Another silence followed. 

" Mistress Flamsteed,'* said her ladyship presently, 
stretching out her hand to my mother, who took it in 
her own and chafed it tenderly ; " Sir Rupert whipped 
me cruelly because I would not join him and his com- 
panions at their drinking bout. For the last four days 
he has been mad with wine, and sent word to me by 
old Jonas, that he would have me with him and his 
friends in the room where he is wont to drink and 
gamble, and give them music. But they were not 
men with whom a lady could sit, for each one of them 
was a roue with whom it were a shame to my woman- 
hood to be seen speaking. Jonas, good old man I nod- 
ded approvingly when I bade him go back and say that 
I would be excused. 

** A few minutes later my husband strode into the 
room, riding-whip in hand, like one demented with 
passion. He did not even wait to ask me why I had 
declined to do as he desired. Wild as the storm with- 
out was, his voice rose above it, framing words I dare 
not now repeat, and while I sought to explain, he beat 
me more savagely than I have ever seen him beat his 
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dogs. Then flinging down his whip, he went out, curs- 
ing me in terms which made my very blood run cold, 
although my body was on Are with the lashes that had 
fallen on it. I lay on a couch in pain, but more of 
heart than body, when through the open door I heard 
his voice again. 

" * He is coming to torment me afresh I ' I cried, 
and jumping to my feet, I hastened into the hall, 
snatched a cloak from a peg upon the wall, and went 
out into the night. Alack! that awful journey! The 
very fires of hell seemed to hedge in the way! I felt 
the scorching lightnings play about my cheeks, while 
the rains came down as if whole rivers flooded the air." 

There was a pause. 

" I will go to him, and thrash him till he cries for 
mercy, the pitiless hound ! " my father cried, when the 
story had been told. 

"Nay, Master Flamsteed, I pray you do not. All 
I want is to lie here and die." 

" Die ? " said my father, awe-stricken. 

" Nay, my sweet lady, not to die," my mother cried, 
kneeling at her ladyship's side, and bending over to 
kiss her trembling lips. " 'Not to die." 

" But it must be so. My life is nearly spent." And 
lady Eudora whispered to my mother, who rose and 
bade my father quit the chamber. 

• •••••• 

It was far into the afternoon when a baby's voice 
was heard ; but the child, ere simset, was motherless. 



CHAPTEK in 

THE THROW OP THE DICE 

The next morning — ^I am still telling the story of 
Irene's birth — ^there was bright sunshine over the land, 
but tokens were to be found everywhere of the tem- 
pest's fury. My father and myself, attended by six 
well-armed servitors (for the times were lawless, and 
no man of substance was safe when riding out alone), 
rode across the country to Repyngdon Hall. Had not 
my father yielded to the entreaties of the dying wom- 
an, who extorted the promise from him a few min- 
utes before she died, to do her husband no harm, he 
would have gone forth, resolute, out of pure chivalry, 
to challenge Sir Rupert to fight. Now he was bent on 
a trying errand — ^to tell the husband that he was in 
reality a murderer. 

Hiding through the village within our own manor, 
we saw what havoc the storm had wrought. The street 
was thickly strewn with bricks, stones, bundles of 
thatch, lead, and timber, and many a house was un- 
roofed, while not a few were in ruins by the fall of 
some huge tree upon them. My father would have 
halted to see what could be done to mitigate the dis- 
tress; he contented himself, however, with sending 
word to the steward to inquire as to what was neces- 
sary to be attended to without delay, and then rode on. 

When, after a smart run across the country in a 
glowing sun, wo came in sight of Repyngdon Hall, our 
pace slackened. The way led through a vast park 
18 
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where noble elm trees grew, and gnarled oaks which 
had weathered the storms of centuries spread out their 
branches proudly. Beyond them all were to be seen 
the gray towers and battlements of the baronial man- 
sion which, during the wars between the rival houses of 
the Roses, had held out stoutly, but bore traces of the 
battering it received at the hands of the Yorkists, who 
had assailed it in vain. But we had often seen the 
place before, and my thoughts — ^boy though I was — 
were bent on what my father would do or say, when 
face to face with the husband of the lady now dead 
and gone. 

It was nearly noon when our horses' feet clattered 
on the stones of the courtyard, after having crossed 
the moat. The bridge was down, but there was no man 
at the gateway to demand our business, nor was there 
a stableman to be seen. An unwonted stillness was 
everywhere, and the occasional movements of the 
horses, and the shouts of my father for the warden of 
the gate, or a stableman, awoke loud echoes that told 
us in their own way that the place was deserted. 

" Good lack, this is strange I " quoth my father, im- 
patient with such long waiting. "Is this a house of 
the dead, like that we have left behind us? What hoi 
warden I *' 

Still there was no response, nor sound, nor sign of 
life; and then, dismoimting, and throwing the rein to 
one of his men, he went up the steps to the terrace 
which ran the full length of one side of the court- 
yard. Going to the handsome porchway, he grasped 
the bell-handle which hung outside the massive oaken 
door. We could hear peal after peal resounding 
through the building, but none came in answer to the 
summons. 

" Dismount, Widrington,'' said my father. " Search 
the buildings about the courtyard ; and you also, Crow- 
der. This silence is something to wonder at, unless it 
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should chance that all are absent on a search for my 
poor lady." 

The two men were speedily going from place to 
place, I following as they passed from brew-house and 
checker-house to wood-garth, bolting-house, slaughter- 
house, and bake-house, and thence to the stables in 
which two score of horses were stalled. At the farther 
comer lay the chapel, and that, too, we looked into; 
but, save for the horses that stood in their stalls, and 
the cattle that were in the byre, there was nowhere 
any sign of life. Turning back, since our search was 
altogether fruitless, we caught sight of an old man 
slowly approaching. He was coming through the arch- 
way past the warden's tower, and did not see us until 
my father's call arrested his attention. 

"How now, Jonas 1 Is this a house of the dead? 
Where be all the servitors, the warden, and the stable- 
men ? " 

The old man made no response until he stood be- 
fore my father. 

" Wouldst see Sir Rupert, Master Flamsteed ? " 

" That would I, and without delay," was the quick 
response. "A full half -hour by yonder sundial the 
lazy varlets have kept us here, heedless of our calls, 
and careless of my time. What may be the meaning 
of it all?" 

The old man looked into my father's face, and 
there was something in his look that none of us could 
understand. 

" Follow me," was all the reply he made. 

Bidding me accompany him, my father suffered the 
old servitor to lead the way through the doorway, and 
across the rush-strewn floor of the banquet-room. Turn- 
ing to the right, and walking down a long dark passage, 
we climbed a few stone steps, and halted at a door. 

" Sir Rupert is within," said Jonas, throwing the 
door wide open. 
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My father started somewhat, and as for myself, I 
could not repress a cry of astonishment at what I saw. 
Two or three silver cups and a huge flagon lay bruised 
and broken on the polished oaken floor, and the red 
wine-stains showed up like blood as the sunlight came 
in slantwise through the lattice window. Chairs were 
in various positions, as if those who had been seated 
at the table had sprung to their feet suddenly; some 
were overturned, and others thrust far back. Across 
the table lay a man, his arms spread out, and his head 
bent down as if he were asleep. But in one hand was 
a dice-box, and at his elbow lay an overturned lamp, 
the oil of which lay in a pool upon the floor. 

" What may this mean, Jonas ? " cried my father, 
after gazing a while on the scene of confusion. " Who 
is yonder sleeper ? " 

"It is Sir Rupert Repyngdon, and he is dead." 

"Dead?" 

"Aye, sir. And may God have mercy on his soul, 
for he will have much to answer for when the Day of 
Judgment comes," said the old man solemnly. 

We had been standing on the threshold, but now 
my father stepped into the room and looked around. 

" Tell me all there is to tell, Jonas, though I war- 
rant me 'twill be sad telling," said my father, after 
a brief silence. 

"'Tis sad enough. Master Flamsteed," was the re- 
sponse. " The evening of the storm Sir Rupert, who 
had been drinking heavily for some days, came home 
with three men, one of whom I did not know, but whose 
name turned out to be Mcolas Franklin. For a time 
they played here, and drank heavily, too, while I 
waited on them, as was my custom when Sir Rupert 
had company. Presently one asked for music, and my 
master, turning to me, bade me go and desire her lady- 
ship to come and play the virginal which stands yon- 
der, and sing, to lessen the horrors of the storm. But 
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when she knew who the visitors were, she sent word 
by me that she would be excused, although I knew 
Hwas naught but a scornful refusal. When I told Sir 
Bupert, he broke into a passion such as was his wont, 
and which has always made him seem to me more like 
one whose rightful home was hell, rather than earth; 
and striding out of the room, with me at his heels, 
he snatched up his riding-whip, with which he beat 
my lady shamefully. Having a fear of mischief 
befalling my mistress while the devil was in him, 
I sought to interfere, but he struck me to the floor, 
and when I rose to my feet he was gone. Her lady- 
ship lay on her couch, weeping bitterly, but when I 
sought to comfort her she thanked me, and begged 
me to leave her. 

" That same hour she left the house. We only 
knew of it by seeing the door wide open, and the war- 
den of the gate had suffered her to go out, although he 
entreated her to allow his son to do any errand she 
might desire, rather than brave the storm. But she 
persisted, and none have seen her since, although she 
has been sought for high and low." 

"But what about Sir Rupert?" asked my father, 
when Jonas paused, as if he had no desire to proceed 
further with his story. 

"Well, Master Flamsteed, he and his companions 
played far on into the night, while the storm raged 
so terribly; and through that time I had to serve them 
with wine, which robbed them of all reason. The 
ordinary stakes failed to satisfy my master, and about 
the hour of midnight he proposed to those who were 
present that they should play for greater hazards — 
their separate estates. Two of the men drew back 
and refused, but Master Franklin accepted the chal- 
lenge. It was agreed that seven games should be 
played, and he who won the larger number should be 
adjudged the winner. As for myself, I turned to quit 
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the room, but Sir Rupert, with an oath, bade me stand 
and attend to the wants of the company. 

" The play began. The first two games fell to Sir 
Kupert, the third to Nicolas Franklin. The fourth 
also f eU to my master, but his opponent won the fifth 
and sixth games. They were thus on level terms, and 
the seventh game was to decide. It seemed to me that 
even in the midst of all the storm there was a breath- 
less hush as the play proceeded. At first it turned in 
favour of my master, but when the final throw of the 
dice came. Master Franklin was the winner. When 
he realized his good fortune he gazed into Sir Rupert's 
face with a look of triumph which he made no attempt 
to conceal, but my master sat dazed and speechless 
until the silence, if I might call it such while the thun- 
ders shook the mansion, became intolerable. On a 
sudden he sprang to his feet, and throwing up his 
hands, exclaimed: 

" ' Landless ! Ruined ! My God, what shall I do ? ' 

" Good lack ! I have lived long. Master Flamsteed 
—five years over the three score and ten — ^but never 
have I heard one cry out in such abandonment. It 
made my very blood nm cold. There he stood, swaying 
to and fro, and I thought to see him fall. And so he 
did. He came with a crash upon the table, scattering 
all that was on it, overturning the lamp and leaving us 
in darkness. 

" * A light, Jonas 1 ' cried one. * 'Tis like being in 
hell to stay here ! ' 

" There was a lamp on the stand at the foot of the 
stairs, and hurrying thither I returned with it, to find 
the three men gazing at him who lay still and silent. 
They could see him by reason of the constant flashes 
of lightning, and what with this and that awful cry, 
were almost mad with terror. The coming of the light 
somewhat quieted them, and they found courage to 
approach the ruined gamester. 
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" But he was dead I 

" This morning Master Franklin's steward rode 
over and discharged every one about the Hall except 
myself, and at sunset others will come to take their 
places. As for me, I am weary — ^like the rest — ^with 
fruitless searching for my mistress. Alack ! poor lady 1 
What will she say when she knows that this mansion 
can no longer be her home ? " 

And the old man sat down on one of the chairs 
and cried like a child. 

" She will never know it, Jonas," said my father, 
laying his hand kindly on the old servitor's shoulder. 

" But she can not help knowing it. Master Flam- 
steed 1 " 

" She will never know it, Jonas, unless those who 
are in heaven can tell what happens here on earth. 
She is dead.'' 

"Dead?" said Jonas, in an awed voice. "Dead? 
God save us — ^my lovely lady, the sweetest-souled 
woman that ever trod this earth, dead?" 

And he buried his withered old face in his hands, 
as if to hide his agony of grief from us. There fol- 
lowed a few moments of silence, and then the servitor 
reeled in his chair, fell forward to the floor, and lay 
face downwards and still. When my father stooped 
to raise him, old Jonas had gone the way her ladyship 
had travelled the night before. 
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A NIGHT IN THE HOSTELRY 

This was how it chanced that Irene Repyngdon 
became a sister, as it were, to me, and was dwelling 
at Flamsteed Manor even while I sat gazing from the 
window upon that busy scene at the High Crosse of 
Bristol. Although her father had gambled away his 
patrimony, he had not been able to dispose of the 
lands which yet belonged to the Lady Eudora, so that 
Irene was not penniless; she was indeed possessed of 
what some would call a large fortune. But as for 
relations, there was not one whom we knew of in the 
wide world, so that the man of law, when he came to 
see to the burial of my lady, arranged that my father 
should be the new-bom baby's guardian until she 
should be married. 

How the years passed I will not stay to tell. There 
were happy hours when I played with her; and there 
were days and weeks and months which were all too 
long, when I was away at Oxford. And there were the 
delights of the vacations — all too short — ^when she, too, 
had holiday from her lessons, so that we spent the 
time together by stream and in forest. And so the 
years went by, and I saw the child grow into lovely 
girlhood, and at last into such womanhood that she 
seemed to me too beautiful to be human. It was 
beauty, too, of spirit, as well as of face and form. 

!N'ot more than two days before I had left her to 
take up afresh my duties at the Court — ^less than a 
8 25 
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month, indeed, before I took my ride to Bristol — ^I 
had wandered with her into the forest land, and there 
sat at her side to talk. 

" Irene,*' said I presently, " I go away the day after 
to-morrow, loving you beyond aught that tongue can 
tell, but full of fear lest my love shall be in vain." 

"But wherefore, Fairfax?" she interrupted. 

"Another will come and win your heart, and I 
shall be left in the cold." 

" And do you love me, brother ? " she asked, looking 
up so sweetly that I scarce knew how to keep from 
taking her into my arms, even had it been against 
her will. 

" Love you, Irene ? If I can not marry you, I will 
marry none," I answered quickly. 

" Good lack, dear brother, you shall not be a bach- 
elor for my sake, for I will marry you myself," she 
responded gaily. Then turning from gaiety to a seri- 
ous mood, she put her hand in mine and added ear- 
nestly : 

" Fairfax, my more than brother, my own true love, 
take me for your wife an you will, and I shall be happy 
all my days ! " 

And she held up her lips for me to kiss. 

When I looked out of the window of the Ship and 
Shovel and saw that pretty maiden on the doorstep 
opposite talking to the gay gallant, my thoughts had 
flown to Flamsteed Manor, and then the story as I 
have told it — from the storm-night to the moment 
when I got Irene's promise — ^passed before me, and I 
sighed for very happiness. Nay, my heart was all 
aglow while I allowed memory to have free course, 
and had it not been that I feared to disturb those 
who slept at the inn, I could have sung aloud for joy. 

How long I sat there thinking of happy days in 
store I do not know. The street grew quiet, the open 
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space about the High Crosse became deserted, the last 
roysterer had gone by, and the silence was unbroken 
save by the occasional passing of a feeble cresset- 
bearer who bawled the hour in a squeaky voice while 
he walked, and carried a fire-pot on the end of a long 
pole which rested on his shoulder. Sometimes the 
city watch, armed with halberts — strong, sturdy fel- 
lows whom rogues and vagabonds shunned — ^passed by, 
alert for the discovery of mischief, and exceptionally 
keen that night by reason of the message I had 
brought, since none could tell how widespread the Pa- 
pist plot might be. 

My thoughts were such happy ones that I might 
have sat on through the night, regardless of the cold, 
for the fire on the hearth had burnt itself low. But 
a strange sound, something like the smoothing of a 
hand on the plaster of the wall, fell on my ears, so 
that I turned round quickly. Silence followed, and 
I became careless again, and wandered off once more 
into the old days. But not for long. The sound came 
as before, and this time followed by a creaking of 
hinges. I was on my feet in an instant, with hand 
on sword, and gazing in the direction whence the 
sound had come. Then, by the light of the lamp which 
yet burned upon the table, I saw two men appearing, 
huge and armed, their daggers gleaming as the light 
fell on them. Who they were I could not tell, for their 
faces were muffled; but that gleam of steel was suffi- 
cient to show that I was in danger. Thereupon I drew 
my sword, resolute to defend myself, yet wondering 
what object these men had in thus molesting me. 

Scarcely had I done so when they were on me, 
seeking to break through my guard, but to little pur- 
pose. They had not expected to find me up and 
dressed at so late an hour, and were for that reason 
only armed with daggers, so that they could not come 
to close quarters. More than once they sought to draw 
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me away from the wall by pretending to retreat, but 
I stood my ground, keeping them in front of me, and 
ever on the alert to send my weapon home if oppor- 
tunity offered. Apparently realizing that they stood 
no chance of overcoming me while they were so in- 
adequately armed, my assailants whi8i)ered to each 
other, and the next moment the larger of the two 
men passed through an opening in the wall, and dis- 
appeared. He had either gone to fetch a couple of 
swords or to get further aid, and this coming to my 
mind, I sought to make short work of the man who 
still stood face to face with me. He appeared to 
divine my purpose, and made a sudden rush under 
my sword, beating it aside as he did so, and lunging 
at me furiously. He got so near that his dagger actu- 
ally struck into my side, where, however, the coat of 
mail stayed its further progress, and saved me from 
serious injury. But he paid dearly for his bold at- 
tack. Before he could recover himself I brought my 
left fist backward so that it fell upon his face with 
such stunning force that he staggered, and then my 
sword passed clean through his left arm, cloak and 
flesh. Stung with the pain, he leaped back, caught 
his foot in some way, and fell with a heavy crash, his 
head striking against the sharp comer of the table 
which was overturned. The lamp went out, and I 
was left in total darkness, the fellow lying on the 
floor and groaning. 

IN'ot knowing what might await me if I remained 
where I was, I dashed across the room to the door, 
and turning the key in the lock, rushed out. But there 
I came into collision with some one carrying a Ian- 
thorn in his hand. What happened after that I could 
not see, but I could hear right well, and although in 
great jeopardy, it was impossible to keep from laugh- 
ing. The light was thrown to the ground, and dark- 
ness followed; but the man who bore it, and was in 
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the act of planting his foot on the top, step, losing his 
balance by the unexpected onslaught, fell against 
some one behind him, and these two against a third, 
the three of them tumbling pell-mell down the stairs. 
I could hear them, heads, backs, sides, and limbs, 
biunping on the steps, until they reached the bottom, 
where they lay in one confused heap, shouting and 
cursing, and evidently doing each other no small dam- 
age as they attempted to extricate themselves and get 
on their feet. 

The stairs, however, were blocked, so that I had no 
hope of escape that way. Yet what could I do, since 
I knew nothing whatever of the inn? I could only 
suppose that behind me there must be a passage from 
which some rooms would open; but to enter them 
would in no way serve me, since I should be no better 
off than in the chamber from whence I had just come. 
And if it chanced that there were sleepers in the room 
I entered, they might take part against me. 'Twas 
best to let sleeping dogs lie, I thought, so resolved, 
therefore, to take the risk, and seek to reach the street 
door before the men — ^who were now on their feet, 
rubbing their bruised bodies, and swearing roundly — 
could get a light, or recover their weapons. Drawing 
the dagger from my belt, grasping it in the left hand, 
and with sword in the right, I made a wild rush down 
the stairs, once more coming into contact with some 
one who was stooping, as if searching with his hands 
for something — a dagger, perhaps, or a sword. I had 
missed two out of the three men, but this one not only 
fell over, but I, too, went sprawling across him. I 
held to my weapons, and disregarding bruises and the 
like, sprang to my feet before any one could tell where 
I was. For that moment I blessed the darkness. Go- 
ing forward a step or two, I found that the passage 
bent suddenly, and that a dim light burned at the 
other end. It was a lanthom over the door which 
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opened on the street, but, to my dismay, when I 
reached it at a run, it was bolted and chained. And 
more than that, the men were after me, so that I had 
time only to turn and stand at bay. 

It was now to be a game of alertness, for by the 
lanthom-light I saw that only one was armed, the 
others having dropped their weapons in that, for me, 
lucky tumble down the stairs. The light fell on this 
armed man's face, from whicl\ the muffler had fallen, 
and I saw that he was none other than the insolent 
cavalier who had questioned me in the public room. 
The man at his left side, but standing a little way 
back, was the landlord, and his forehead was bleeding 
with an ugly wound which he had doubtless got in his 
fall. The other fellow I did not know, but judging 
from his dress I supposed him to be one of the tapsters. 

What their quarrel with me was I did not know, 
but I supposed their object to be plunder. I learned 
later that it was another motive which prompted them, 
but my story must explain that. The immediate ques- 
tion was, how I should get out of the hostelry, or 
whether I should be overpowered and quietly mur- 
dered — not a pleasant prospect for one who had life 
before him, and so much promise of happiness. Stand- 
ing at bay I thought of this, and it had the effect of 
nerving me to greater effort. If skill and courage 
could save me, I would not be appalled by danger; and, 
moreover, my opponents, while they were three to one, 
were not so much of an over-match, since only one 
was armed. 

I would settle the thing off-hand, I determined, and 
with that made a quick step forward, and a sudden 
lunge with my sword, while with the dagger I brought 
down another blow. The sword ran into the landlord's 
shoulder, and he fairly danced and screamed with pain 
as I drew my weapon back. The dagger, coming un- 
expectedly out of the dark, as it were — for I had stood 
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in the shadow beneath the light — ^passed into the hang- 
ing hand of the cavalier, and the weapon that he held 
fell with a ring to the floor. Unthinkingly, he brought 
his other hand, sword as well, to the wound, while he 
cursed me for what I had done. Quick as thought, 
and thrusting my own dagger into my belt, I stepped 
forward again, and grasping the sword by hilt, 
wrenched it from his hand, so that he stood wounded 
and defenceless before me. 

I was now able to hold them all at arm's length. 
The tapster looked as though he would run off, but 
I bade him come and unbolt the door, and, as I said, 
if he refused to do so, I would follow him up and 
run him through. The fellow hesitated, but think- 
ing better of it, went past me while I placed my back 
against the wall, and drew bolt and bar, and opened 
the door. 

The street now lay before me, dimly lighted by a 
hanging lanthom here and there. Nothing remained 
but to go out and seek for fresh quarters, but to my 
relief I heard the bawling of a cresset-bearer, telling 
that the hour of two was come. Above his monotonous 
caU was heard the tramp of men, and stepping into the 
middle of the road I saw the city watch. 

" Help ! " I shouted, the voice travelling far and 
loudly on the quiet air, and the men came up at a 
run, only to find the door of the hostelry slanuned in 
their faces. 

In a 'few words I told what had happened, and the 
bell was rung loudly for admission. There was no re- 
sponse. If we remained long outside, this much was 
certain — ^the landlord and the others would get away 
by some exit at which we could not come. 

"Look about, men. See what the windows offer," 
cried the officer of the watch. "It will go hard if 
Ealph Sadler does not hang for this. Ha ! is that win- 
dow open, Spence?" 
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" Aye ! " answered the man ; and with help from his 
comrades he scrambled in at a window which had 
given way at the first wrench of his halbert. A couple 
more of the watch followed, handing in the lanthom, 
and in a short time we were in the house, searching 
every comer for those who had molested me. But 
none were found until we came to the stable loft. A 
quantity of loose straw lay. in a heap, as it might 
have done any day in the year; but when some of the 
watch began to prod into it with their halberts, and 
by no means gently, there was a loud scream, and in 
a trice Kalph Sadler, the landlord of the Ship and 
Shovel, was hauled out, and marched off to the city 
jail. 



CHAPTEE V 

THE LANDLORD OF THE SHH* AND SHOVEL 

When he had disposed of his prisoner, the captain 
of the city watch took me to a house where, he assured 
me, I might stay in security; and before long I was 
lying fast asleep on my hostess's best flock mattress. 
Bearing in mind my lack of rest in the long ride from 
Windsor Castle, it was not to be wondered at that I 
slept till nearly noon, when I was awakened by Mis- 
tress Barnes. 

I remember well the breakfast she had prepared, 
for I sat down to it with such thorough enjoyment 
after having had a refreshing bath. Mistress Barnes 
had brought out her best tablecloth, on which were 
spread dishes of beef and veal, a big capon, some 
wheaten bread, and a plate of preserves, which rare 
dainty had but recently been introduced into England. 
Whether the kind old soul wondered at my marvellous 
appetite I do not know. She made me welcome enough, 
and would have had me eat more ; but, as I told her, I 
could not for very shame do that. 

I had scarce finished when a messenger came from 
his worship the Mayor, desiring my instant attendance 
to tell what I knew concerning Kalph Sadler, mine 
host of the Ship and Shovel. The man who came on 
this errand was he who had called me Master Muddy- 
doublet. As soon as I had quitted the house to walk 
in his company, he craved my pardon for his insolence, 
and by the time we were passing the High Crosse 
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was busy telling me of the things that took the atten- 
tion of the citizens of the ancient borough. He vol- 
unteered much concerning the suspicions that attached 
to the landlord, who was suspected of being a Cath- 
olic in the pay of those who were hatching this con- 
spiracy to marry his Grace the Duke of Norfolk to 
Mary of Scotland, overthrow Protestantism, force 
Elizabeth to set the royal captive free, and, as rumour 
went, to set her on the English throne itself. Nothing, 
however, had been traced home to the landlord until 
this affair of mine, for which, as my companion de- 
clared, he would surely swing. 

"But I would not have him swing," said I, some- 
what emphatically. 

" Good lack ! not swing for well-nigh murdering 
you?" exclaimed the man, halting, and looking at 
me with an astonishment which seemed to question 
my sanity. It was a rough-and-ready justice which 
held sway everywhere, and as for mercy where the 
guilt was patent, I do not know of an instance where 
it was ever exercised. No man ever expected mercy, 
and — such was the spirit of the times — ^never thought 
of leniency. 

" Not swing for well-nigh murdering you ? " said 
the man again, when I looked at him in cool amuse- 
ment, not answering his first expression of surprise. 

" I have not a scratch on my whole body from any- 
thing that Ralph Sadler did to me," I answered pres- 
ently, moving on into Brad Street. 

" But he did his best to get you murdered, did he 
not ? " 

" True ; but I am alive and well enough. It was 
the other man whom I would fain see hanging over the 
jail gate," I responded. 

The Mayor's messenger looked at me as if he 
thought me stark, staring mad, and asked whether 
the Gentleman Pensioners were all as soft-hearted as 
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myself. But I had no time to answer, for we were 
now at the Guildhall, and were soon ushered into the 
chamher where Master Tucker and some other magis- 
trates were sitting. 

" Master Flamsteed," said his worship, by way of 
greeting, " I am sorry to hear that her Majesty's mes- 
senger was in jeopardy while staying at the Ship and 
Shovel last night. What have you against this man, 
Ralph Sadler, the landlord?" 

" Not so much against the landlord, your worship, 
as against his guest," I answered, not caring to make 
the man's case bad merely to gratify those who longed 
to see a hanging and had no care for the justice of 
the thing. Therefore I made up my mind to save his 
neck, if possible. 

The man, who looked pale, and was suffering much 
pain by reason of the wound in his shoulder and his 
damaged head, glanced across at me gratefully, and 
.would have spoken, but the Mayor held up his hand 
peremptorily. 

" StiU, Master Flamsteed, he tried to kill you, did 
he not ? " 

"I will tell my story, your worship," was my an- 
swer; and then I told how I had found two men in 
my bedchamber, and the landlord at last confronting 
me at the street door. 

"I did but go with one of my guests to see why 
Master Flamsteed was molesting him and his com- 
panion," exclaimed the landlord, as soon as I had fin- 
ished; and finding that the Mayor did not check him, 
he craved permission to give his version of the night's 
doings. 

"As you will. Master Sadler, but let it be 
truthful; else you shall be scourged before you be 
hung." 

" I swear before God, your worship, that the cava- 
lier who occupied the room adjoining that in which 
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this gentleman slept, came rushing down the stairs 
to me, as I sat in the parlour counting my day's tak- 
ings, and declared that Master Flamsteed had found 
some secret way into his chamber, and sought his own 
life and that of his friend. He spoke so fair that I 
believed him, and took the tapster with me to put an 
end to the disturbance. But, your worship, a fight 
followed, and this gentleman was more than a match 
for us alL" 

How that man pleaded for his life ! Yet who could 
wonder at it? It was a stern age, as I have already 
hinted, when crime, if detected, was followed by swift 
punishment which had no touch of mercy in it. And, 
as it seems to me, the more severe the measures, the 
more did lawlessness declare itself. Whether by the 
sea, where wreckers did their shameless work, or in the 
cities and towns where there were constant robberies 
and murders, or on the highways where footpads and 
others thought naught of murder, there was a wild 
independence which, now that I look back on it, 
gives one the idea that the world was being remod- 
elled, and meanwhile troops of vagabonds must needs 
be active to gather what they could of the spoils. 
Consequently when caught, the lawless were certain 
to be hung, and, perhaps, drawn and quartered with- 
out mercy. Ralph Sadler, knowing this, urged his 
cause with an earnestness that was painful to behold, 
the sweat standing in beads upon his forehead, and 
his pale and terrified face showing how near he con- 
sidered himself to death. 

" What say you to that story, Master Flalnsteed ? " 
asked the Mayor, when the landlord ended. " Does he 
speak the truth ? '' 

There was so much of pleading in the accused 
man's face when it was turned to me, as if on my 
reply hung all his fate, that I gave the fellow the bene- 
fit of any doubt I had, and answered in the affirmative. 
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To tell the truth, I believed his story, and urged his 
immediate release. 

"You may go. Master Sadler; but let this be a 
warning to you to beware on whose side you fight 
another time, and discover, if you can, whose cause 
'twere better to espouse an you value your life. Had 
Master Flamsteed, Gentleman Pensioner, and her 
Majesty's messenger to boot, come to any harm, 
nothing should have saved your neck. Let me not 
hear of any further mischief befalling those who trust 
themselves to your care." 

With a grateful look in my direction, the landlord 
hurried from the court, returning to his hostelry, 
which he might well have never seen again had it not 
been for my timely intervention. 

Half an hour later I took my way to the Ship and 
Shovel, purposing to make arrangements for the trans- 
fer of my belongings and my horse to some other and 
safer place, since I had no desire to run any further 
risks during the remainder of my stay in Bristol. I 
had scarcely entered when the landlord, standing at 
his parlour door, saw me, and hurrying to greet me, 
drew me into his room and shut the door, so that wo 
stood there face to face, and alone. 

" Master Flamsteed, I know not how to thank 
you," he exclaimed; and there were tears in his eyes. 
" You had good cause to send me to the gibbet. Truth 
to tell, I deserved it, since I took that scoundrel's part 
against an honest gentleman like yourself." 

"Well, Master Sadler, let it be a warning for the 
future," said I sternly, turning as if to leave the room. 

"It shall be, sir. But I pray you let me tell how 
I was placed, and mayhap you will not deem me bad 
through and through. The cavalier who sought your 
life hath gotten me into his power, and God only 
knows how I may get out of it. Six months ago he 
came hither, and stole away my child — a girl of eight- 
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een. Whither he carried her I do not know, but he 
had the effrontery to come here last night, and taking 
me by surprise in this very room, swore that if I did 
not do as he desired, he would not only run his sword 
through my body, but do the same with my daughter, 
who is still in his keeping. I asked him what his will 
was, and he made me swear to aid him in anything 
he might do against you. God knows I had no reason 
to wish you harm ; but there was my child, and to have 
her back again I was ready to do much. When he 
came here and bade me come with him, since he could 
not work his will on you, and threatened me, I had 
no alternative but to yield." 

The landlord was not able to say more. Overcome 
by his emotion, he sat at the table, and burying his 
face in his hands, cried bitterly, even as a child would ; 
and all I had heart to do was to stand by and try to 
comfort him. 

"I believe you," said I, presently; "and in proof 
of it, I will stay on at your inn so long as I am in 
Bristol." 

I had scarce spoken when he went down on his 
knees before me, and thanked me so, that my own 
heart was touched, and my eyes for a time did not 
suffer me to see him plainly. 

" But tell me the name of this man," said I. 

"Nicolas Franklin." 

" What ! " I cried, springing to my feet and almost 
overturning Sadler in my surprise. "Nicolas Frank- 
lin ? He of Repyngdon Hall ? " 

" The same," was the man's response ; and he looked 
into my face, wondering at my agitation. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE TAPSTER AT THE WINDOW 

Toward dark I strolled into the streets, which 
were all new and strange to me, and being more at 
ease in my mind, looked about with some ciiriosity. 
I had come to Bristol expecting to find the streets 
full of ugly maidens, for it was said of them that 
they were only fair by comparison with ugliness itself. 
Indeed, it had been common talk at Court that the 
Bristol bride-market was so slack of profitable busi- 
ness, that when men hesitated to make their choice, 
an inducement was thrown out by the offer of the 
city's freedom to any who were bold enough to take 
to wife a maid or widow bom and bred in the borough. 
But it was a gross libel ; for pretty maidens and pleas- 
ant-faced, buxom widows were everywhere. 

^Much that I saw, when I passed along, filled me 
with surprise; for the general appearance of the city, 
both of its public and private buildings, was beautiful, 
and things here were on a scale as handsome as any- 
thing I had seen in London and in York. The streets 
were clean, and in that respect, I make bold to say, 
they excelled those of the capital. There were many 
churches also, built by the wealthy for the glory of 
God — ^perhaps, also, but I can not say, for a cloke 
to their transactions and a salve to the conscience — 
such things are often done — and hospitals and alms- 
houses which provided for the sicknesses and relief 
of the poor. In the very heart of the city lay the 
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harbour, full of ships which brought hither the com- 
modities of many nations, and served to make Eng- 
land rich. 

I took but little heed to what chanced in the streets 
— the tittle-tattle of women who met each other; the 
squabbles between 'prentice lads here and there; the 
reeling out from some drinking-shop of foreign sailors 
who parted quickly with their hard-earned money ; the 
haggling of customers at booths which lined the Quay; 
or the savage fighting of men who had discovered 
some cause for quarrel, and soon found themselves 
in the hands of the watch. But presently the noise 
and crowd thinned down, and the streets were left 
to a few wayfarers and the darkness. 

Thus it chanced that I found myself almost alone 
among casks and ropes and sacks which were waiting 
to be lodged in the holds of the ships close by. Now 
and again I could hear the drunken shouts of sailors, 
or the scream of a woman who, if she cared for her 
virtue or her reputation, might well have had better 
sense than to be out so late. The creak of the winch 
and windlass came at times, and the " Yo ho ! " of 
sailors who could be seen by the flare of lanthoms 
to be hard at work, so as to lade a vessel with cargo 
and be away with the next tide. I took small heed 
of all this, but sitting on the end of an upturned 
cask, and leaning my back against a wooden shed 
which served as an office on the Quay, I fell to think- 
ing over the events of the last day or two, and more 
especially of what Ralph Sadler had told me that 
afternoon concerning Nicolas Franklin. 

I had kept my own counsel, although I showed 
much perturbation when the landlord told me who my 
assailant was; but now I thought of all which this 
man held, and thereby kept Irene poor by compari- 
son. He was not a gambler merely ; he was a libertine, 
who had robbed Ralph Sadlor of his only child. But 
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beyond all such thoughts as these, I wondered what 

he had to do with me. Why should he seek to kill 

me while he supposed I slept ? Much as I racked my 

brain in this matter, I came to no conclusion at all, 

for while the face was familiar, I could not remember 

th&t we had ever met. There was no quarrel between 

us, therefore, and, as far as I could see, no reason 

why 1 should be more to him than any other man 

in the city. 

As for the paltry quarrel he might have with mo 
over my refusal to answer an insolent question — that 
might come at every inn one called at in such rough 
times; but it was surely never sufficient cause for a 
determined and murderous night attack. Quarrels 
are cheap enough. They come quickly, but they get 
settled again, and men do not generally threaten a 
landlord as Kalph Sadler had been threatened, nor 
steal by some secret entrance on a man's sleep in order 
to avenge a refusal, either to be quizzed, or forced 
to be company to the first stranger who comes along. 
I was sitting and thinking thus, my back against 
the wooden shed, and with the darkness so dense that 
none could have seen me had they passed close by. 
It had grown so late, too, that I began to think it 
best to find my way to the Ship and Shovel, lest I 
should fall into the hands of the city watch, who 
would not care for station, nor anything else, but 
lodge me in the city jail. I did not, however, rise 
to my feet at once, for I heard voices and approach- 
ing footsteps. Then there was a halt on the other 
side of the shed. A few moments passed, during which 
no word was spoken, but there came a sound as of 
the unlocking of a door, after which a lamp was lit 
within the shed, the light streaming past me through 
the one small window. 

This was of no moment to me, and I should have 
moved off carelessly, had I not heard a voice which 
4 
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attracted my attention. It was none other than that 
of Nicolas Franklin, who had sought to take my life 
the night before. Rising to my feet with caution, 
I gazed through the window into the shed, and saw 
him. His left hand was bound up, and when he moved 
it, it appeared to cause him much pain — a fact which 
caused no regret to me. With him were two other 
men, one being his companion of the night before, 
with bandaged head, and his arm in a sling; but the 
other's face was strange to me. 

Listening intently, and wondering what mischief 
might be brewing, I stood, sword in hand, alert against 
surprise. Then I began to understand why I had been 
attacked at the hostelry. It was Nicolas Franklin 
who uttered the words that gave me the clue to my 
danger. 

" This Master Flamsteed not only brought a mes- 
sage for the Mayor, but he carries a letter in cipher 
from the Queen, which he must convey to Lord Huns- 
don, who commands the royal forces in the west, as 
soon as notice reaches him from London. That letter 
we must have, cost what it may; otherwise such a 
strong army will be ready to march north, that our 
designs with regard to the Scottish Queen and the 
Duke of Norfolk will be absolutely frustrated, and 
Lords Southampton and Montague lodged in the 
Tower, to join Norfolk, who is already there. Not 
only so; I have been told that the Queen's plans con- 
cerning the rebels and the treatment of the Catho- 
lics are set forth in the cipher, of which I chance to 
have the key." 

"True, Franklin '' 

" Hush, fool ! " exclaimed the other, interrupting 
the speaker. "Dost wish the whole world to know 
who I am? Name no names if you must speak." 

"I crave your pardon," said the other, in a sub- 
dued voice. "I was going to say that it is not so 
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easy to get at this Flamsteed. Is he likely, think you, 
to be at the Ship and Shovel after such an experi- 
ence as last night's ? " 

" The task of finding him is easy enough, but the 
diiRculty lies in getting the letter from him. I am 
told that he went back to the hostelry, and is likely 
to be there yet, since his horse is still in the stable." 

Too eager to hear and to see, I had gone, incau- 
tiously, close to the window, and looked in. The men 
were standing in a group, but, as evil fortune would 
have it, Franklin was looking straight in my direc- 
tion, and my pale face, lit up by the light which stood 
a little behind him, must have shown plainly. 

" See 1 he is there 1 " he cried ; and without wait- 
ing for further explanation to his comrades, he rushed 
out of the shed, followed by the others, who thought 
that danger must be afoot. 

But I was not to be caught thus; and although 
a swordsman of considerable ability, had no wish to 
be again in combat with such odds as three to one. 
Hence I turned quickly, and ran, my footsteps, how- 
ever, betraying the direction I was taking, so that 
the three men came straight toward me. It was a 
happy thing that I had the start, and I took care to 
make the most of it. But ill-luck was likely to undo 
what advantage I possessed, for running in the dark, 
I could not see what obstacles were in the way, and 
presently caught my feet in a coil of rope, falling 
headlong. The sword flew from my hand, and clat- 
tered on the stones ahead of me. Fortunately I fell 
on another heap of rope, and not on the hard ground ; 
otherwise I should have been stunned, or broken- 
limbed, and then — ^who could have told what the fate 
of the kingdom might have been? 

With ready thought I rolled over to my left, and 
had scarcely done so when Franklin, no more able 
to see in the darkness than I, went plunging over the 
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same obstacle, where he lay entangled, and crying 
out with pain when those Vho followed bore him com- 
pany, and doubtless bruised his wounded hand. While 
they sought to extricate themselves, I took the oppor- 
tunity which offered, rose to my feet with all celer- 
ity, and passing on somewhat carefully kicked my foot 
against something. Stooping, I found that it was 
my own sword. A moment or two later, I was lost 
to them in the dark night, and going forward cau- 
tiously, to avoid further falls, reached the now quiet 
streets, and so found my way back to the inn. 

But now came the question, discussed freely with 
Ralph Sadler, as to the possible contingencies of the 
night which was before us. One thing was certain, 
that I had no confidence in my safety in the room 
assigned to me on the previous night, and therefore 
I flatly refused to occupy it again. 

" There is no need. Master Flamsteed," said Sad- 
ler. "You shall choose any room not now engaged 
which pleases you, and may take my word for it, that 
no other room affords a way of entrance save through 
the door; and while any one may attempt to enter 
against your will, I and my tapsters can readily come 
to your assistance." 

"And what if Nicolas Franklin should threaten 
further cruelties to your daughter?" I asked, reas- 
sured as to the man's honesty of purpose. 

" Then, sir, it must be as God wills. I will no more 
risk my neck." 

There was no doubting the landlord now. I went 
with him from room to room to make my selection, 
and, having eaten a hearty supper — ^for I was hungry 
after my long evening on the Quay — I got to bed, 
first making sure that the door and window were se- 
cure. This time I had no care to look out at what 
might be going on outside. Indeed, there was nothing 
to be seen that was likely to interest me, since the 
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window looked into the yard, the roof of the stable 
where my good horse lodged being a few feet beneath 
the window-sill. 

Before I fastened my door for the night, I bade 
mine host send my saddle and other things up to the 
sleeping chamber, for although few they were valu- 
able, and I had no care for any one to appropriate 
them. 

"I will send one of my tapsters with them in a 
few minutes. Master Flamsteed, and when he leaves 
the room, I trust that you may have an undisturbed 
rest." 

There was no great delay, for in a short time 
a man brought in my small belongings, laying them 
down on the floor. I had seen the fellow before, and 
had no great prepossession in his favour. His hair 
was cropped as close to his head as scissors could cut 
it, and his hang-dog face had an evil look which gave 
one the impression that he was a thorough-going ras- 
cal — a veritable jail-bird. I wondered that the land- 
lord should ever employ such a man, for his speech 
was surly, and the scowl on his face forbidding. Still, 
that was no business of mine. If mine host of the 
Ship and Shovel was satisfied with his servant, it 
was not for me to complain. 

But he was slow to leave me to myself. He fid- 
geted about the room, looking now to the window 
which he pretended was not securely fastened, and 
now to the bolts of the door, to be sure that they slid 
to and fro sufficiently, and that done he went out 
with a rough "good night," saying something about 
my being safe. When I was half undressed, he came 
back again with a small tray, on which was a glass 
of strong waters, which, he said, his master had bade 
him bring me as a "night cap." I rather wondered 
at this, since I had answered Sadler in the negative 
when he asked whether I would take anything more. 
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But I put it down to his kindness, and locking and 
bolting the door behind the tapster, whom I longed 
to give a parting kick, went on with my preparations 
for bed, leaving the strong waters untasted. 

I was not slow in falling asleep; for while I had 
slept soundly in the early morning, I had yet some 
loss of sleep to make up. How long I slept I do not 
know, but I awoke at last with the impression that 
some one was trying to get into my room. A click 
of the latch came, and a slight push at the door — 
then silence, broken a few moments later by a sound 
as of the latch falling down again into its place. 

Was it my fancy? Or had I been dreaming, and 
stirring so quickly after it as to fail to tell whether 
the sound belonged to my waking or my sleeping mo- 
ments? The thing had such reality about it that 
sleep deserted me, and I lay silent, and alert. Then 
I bethought me of the stable-yard below, into which 
I had looked before I turned into bed, and rising, 
walked across to the window, and gazed into the night. 
Then I saw what startled me considerably, and set 
my heart beating quickly. Four men were there, and 
one, as I could tell by the light of a lanthom hang- 
ing close by the spot at which he stood, looked very 
much like Nfcolas Franklin. When the lanthom 
which another carried chanced to swing round quickly, 
the light showed me also the bandaged head and arm 
of the man who had cause to remember his fall in 
my other bedchamber. 

Of this I was certain, that they meant mischief, 
and if they purposed coming into this room where 
they thought I slept, they should find no sleeper. 
Dressing as quickly as possible, and taking the pistols 
from the holsters of the saddle, I saw to their priming* 
then buckled on my sword. "Row came the question- 
Was the landlord playing me false again? I knew 
where his room lay — ^two doors distant from my own* 
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but there was the risk that some one, having tried 
my door, might yet be outside. But better know this 
than be trapped like a rat. Consequently, I threw 
open the door, and, with sword in one hand and a 
pistol in the other, stole out of the room into the 
passage. The only sounds to be heard were the loud 
snoring of two or three men who slept in the adjoin- 
ing room, and these served to reassure me. The loud- 
est snores of all came from the room where Sadler 
slept, and the door being ajar, there was nothing to 
hinder me from entering. 

" Awake, landlord ! " I exclaimed, going across to 
the bedside; and finding that there was no response, 
I shook the sleeper vigorously. 

" What is it ? " said he, thickly, when I had shaken 
him sufficiently to awaken three men. 

"Danger, Master Sadler! — ^your guest's safety is 
endangered. Awake I — dost hear me ? " 

But sleep had such hold of the man, that there 
was nothing for it but to pull him out of bed bodily, 
and roughly. It effectually awoke him, and he asked 
what was afoot. 

" Dress at once I then come to my room and see ! " 
I exclaimed; and leaving him, quite assured in my 
own mind that he was innocent of all intention to 
betray me, I hurried back to see what was going on 
in the yard. 

By this time a couple of men had climbed on the 
stable roof, and were crawling along cautiously to 
the window. Still keeping a watch, I, returned the 
sword to its scabbard, and drew a dagger instead. 
One man had now reached the window, and putting 
his hand beneath the frame, drew it open, much to 
my astonishment; for when I had come to my room 
for the night, I had fastened it securely. The tapster 
had tried the window, and, without my knowledge, 
had used his opportunity and loosened the fastening. 
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When it was open, the man listened carefully, as if 
to be certain that all was still within. Then, assured 
by the quietness, he laid his two hands on the frame- 
work, and prepared to draw himself upward, so as to 
spring into the room. 

This was my chance; and raising my dagger, I 
brought it down into his hand, pinning it into the 
wooden frame. I wince even now, while I think and 
write about it; but it was either his suffering or my 
own life, and not only my life, but probable sorrow 
for the nation, since my precious burden would pass 
into the hands of the Queen's enemies. I might have 
driven the weapon into the man's body, but I had no 
wish to kill him. The blow was followed by screams 
so loud and piercing, that they awoke every one in 
the hostelry, and, I doubt not, in the houses round 
about; so that before many moments had passed, land- 
lord, tapsters, hostlers, and guests came rushing out 
of their rooms, just as they had leaped from their 
beds, to know what this startling night alarm might be. 

" Bring yonder lamp," I cried ; for one had brought 
a light with him. Holding it in the face of the man 
who writhed in pain, I saw that he was no other than 
the tapster who had brought me my saddle and other 
belongings. Two of the strongest men laid hold of 
him by the shoulders, and when I had removed the 
dagger, they hauled him into the room, and flung him, 
screaming and quivering, on the floor. 

" Give me something to drink," the man exclaimed, 
after we had, bound up his wounded hand, and left 
him moaning and rocking to and fro. 

" Take this ' night cap,' which you brought for 
me," said I, bringing the glass of strong waters from 
the table, where I had left it untouched. 

"For God's sake, no! 'Tis either drugged or poi- 
soned, I know not which ! " the fellow almost screamed. 

" Make him take it ! " cried one gentleman, who 
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now came in half-dressed, having gone to his room 
to make himself more presentable. " Here, give it to 
me, and I will pour it down his throat." 

"Nay, sir," said I; "far better to let the magis- 
trates deal with him." 

"As you will," the other responded. "I care not, 
if he does but pay for his intended murder. And 
perhaps it were better," he added, " that he should 
swing for it. It will better serve to edify the citizens ; 
and to be sure about it, I will go myself, and call the 
city watch." 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE's MESSAGE 

There was tremendous excitement in the city in 
the morning, when it became known that her Majes- 
ty's messenger had been again molested. At first the 
rumour passed that the landlord of the Ship and 
Shovel had a second time sought to do the Gentleman 
Pensioner harm, and a considerable crowd assem- 
bled outside the hostelry, and swore emphatically that 
Ralph Sadler, with whom the Mayor had dealt too 
leniently the day before, should swing for his dis- 
loyalty. In an hour, and less than that, matters be- 
gan to look serious, and the crowd passed from anti- 
Romish cries, and personal allusions to Sadler and 
his murderous crew — as they expressed themselves — 
to actual violence. 

Some one chancing to appear at one of the win- 
dows, those who did not know the landlord by sight 
concluded that it was he, and the innocent man was 
greeted with a storm of curses, while stones crashed 
through the windows and narrowly missed striking the 
supposed keeper of the hostelry. From that the mob, 
composed at first of burgesses and artisans, but grow- 
ing less and less respectable and more noisy by reason 
of constant additions of rowdy 'prentices, and drabs, 
and vagabonds, who came from the lowest quarters, 
passed to loud suggestions which might not merely 
have meant ruin to the house, but destruction to a 
large part of the city, since it was none other than 
50 
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setting the Ship and Shovel on fire. Had such a thing 
been done, it would have brought widespread disaster, 
for the greatest part of the buildings in the city 
consisted only of timber, empannelled with clay, and 
once set alight, would bum furiously. 

Sadler was standing in one of the windows with 
me, hidden behind some tapestry hangings, and watch- 
ing the angry mob. I could not but be sorry for him 
as he stood there, trembling for his own fate if the 
people once laid hands upon him, and knowing full 
well that if they carried out their threats, and burnt 
the place about his ears, he would be absolutely ruined. 
One could not wonder that he should be ghastly pale, 
and clasped his hands nervously at each fresh out- 
burst from the unreasoning crowd, who railed alike 
at him and all that savoured of what was Catholic. 

How mad and preposterous the whole thing seemed. 
To hear a mob, and see it, too, display by voice and 
gesture its hate and virulence, without knowing more 
than what mere rumour said, is sufficient to tax the 
courage of the boldest; and I was not surprised when 
the overwrought landlord, after a volley of stones had 
crashed in through the window at which we had been 
standing a moment or two before, fell on his knees, 
and burying his face in his hands, entreated me to 
tell him what he had done to deserve all this. 

" You have deserved naught like this. Master Sad- 
ler; but one can not reason with a mob," was my 
response. 

And in truth I was sorry for him, for I had proved 
an unfortunate customer. The very man who had 
decoyed his daughter had boldly entered the inn to 
do mischief to me, for which, unhappily, the land- 
lord, innocent enough, had barely escaped the gibbet; 
and now, by another attempt to do me damage, had 
brought a crowd about his house, only too ready to 
compass his ruin, if not his death. 
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It was time something was done, and I felt that 
I must do it without delay. The Mayor and the city 
watch stood on the outskirts of the vast assembly, un- 
able to push their way to the door of the hostelry, 
where explanations might be made. 

" Master Sadler," I exclaimed, " I will go and 
tell the unreasoning fools who I am, and all about 
the night's doings. Then, instead of their display 
of violence, they will show you kindness." 

The frightened landlord shook his head, and wotdd 
have hindered me. 

" They will take no heed to what you say, I wot, 
since they do not know you. Nay, should they notice 
you in any way, it will be to indulge in horse-play, 
and to a certainty to stone you." 

"But they will know the Queen's uniform, my 
good follow," I cried; and leaving him, I ran to my 
room and donned my rich doublet, with its cloth of 
gold, and the red cross of St. George embroidered 
on its front. Then buckling the sword on my thigh, 
to be prepared for emergencies, I sprang down the 
stairs, drew back the bolts, and throwing open the 
door, went into the street. Close by was a small plat- 
form of stone which ladies were wont to climb by 
steps when about to mount their horses. On it now 
stood two big fellows with a bundle of straw, to which 
they were applying a light, preparatory to breaking 
in a window, through which to thrust the blazing ma- 
terial into the house. 

"Oomo down from that," I shouted, angered at 
this move on the part of these ragged scoundrels, 
whose hope, without a doubt, was to gather booty in 
the wild confusion which always accompanied a fire. 

The incendiaries stared in amazement when they 
turned and saw me in the uniform which betokened 
my rank as a Gentleman Pensioner, and dropping 
the tinder-box which some one had handed to them. 
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• 
and at the same time parting with their bullying in- 
solence, they jumped down upon the road, and shrank 
back among the crowd, as if they feared a blow. Loud 
enough when there was rough work to be done, and 
little danger, they were cowed when a full-armed 
man stood within easy reach. It was a bold thing 
for me to do, and I have often thought of what her 
Majesty said when I told her of it: 

" Cowards falter. Master Flamsteed, but danger 
is often overcome by those who nobly dare." 

I had no time to waste on these varlets, who got 
out of my reach ; for, while there were many who were 
well-meaning enough in the throng, the thieves and 
vagabonds from the city slums were beginning to be 
impatient, and before long would take the whole thing 
into their own hands. Realizing this, I mounted on 
the stone the men had quitted and thus could both 
see and be seen. 

" Citizens." 

My voice travelled across the heads of the crowd, 
and all eyes turned in my direction. 

" Silence ! " shouted every one, making the noise 
for a time tenfold what it was before; but after a 
while there was a hush, so that what I had to say 
might be heard. 

" Citizens, I am her Majesty's messenger, and it 
was my life that was twice attempted. But why do 
you threaten the good landlord of this hostelry?" 

" 'Twas he who sought to take your life, master," 
shouted a ragged fellow whose dirty face showed up 
in the crowd a few yards away. 

" Yea, 'twas that cursed Papist, Ralph Sadler ! " 

" Down with him ! " 

" Slit his throat for him who dares to molest a 
messenger from the Queen ! " 

" Let him swing on the gibbet I " 

" Drown him in his own horse-trough I " 
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Such were some of the shouts which came from 
various quarters, making the din and outcry such 
that one was well-nigh deafened with it. But when 
I held up my hand the crowd hushed down again. 

"You say it was Master Sadler?" 

" It was I It was I " 

"Nay, my friends, set the saddle on the right 
horse," I cried. 

There was a yell of laughter at what the crowd 
esteemed a good joke, and this put them into better 
himiour. 

" It was not the landlord who molested me at all," 
I went on. " On the contrary, he has done his best 
to keep me from bodily harm. There is this conspiracy 
against our good Queen, and some who are fomenting 
rebellion, and want to wean you from your loyalty, 
have sought to do me injury because I brought her 
Majesty's letter to Master Tucker, the Mayor. Suffer 
his worship to come through the crowd, for I see him 
yonder, and he will tell you that the landlord has done 
what he could to help me, and is more deserving of 
your sympathy than your curses." 

A way was made for the Mayor at once, and be- 
fore many minutes were gone he had spoken, the 
crowd at his call had given loud cheers for the Queen 
and groans for her enemies, and even Ralph Sad- 
ler was called for and cheered as he stood at the win- 
dow where, a little while before, I left him crouching 
and full of fear. Half an hour later the people had 
gathered about the Guildhall instead, in which build- 
ing the prisoner was to be examined. 

Two or three days later the Mayor sent for me 
and bade me go into his parlour, where some one de- 
sired to speak with me. 

"He comes from the Queen, and declares him- 
self in haste," his worship added. 
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Losing no time, I found myself face to face with 
a soldier whose garb showed that he had ridden along 
the muddy roads in hot haste. There was little doubt 
about his being in the Queen's service, for, like the 
mounted men who followed her Majesty when she 
moved from place to place, he was clad in a blue cloth 
doublet which bore the cross of St. George, and wore be- 
sides a pair of Venetians of broadcloth, kersey stock- 
ings, and a broadcloth cassock with linen linings. In 
his hand was a steel cap, and a sword hung from his 
waist. He was a soldier, every inch of him, big, 
brawny, and scarred, as one might well be who had 
seen service in the wars. 

" You come with a message for me ? " said I, when 
the man saluted. 

"Yes, sir, if you be Master Fairfax Flamsteed.*' 

" I am he," was my response, and I waited to hear 
what the man might say. 

" I have been sent by Sir William Cecil, her Maj- 
esty's Secretary of State, charged not to spare horse 
on the way, to bid you go at once to Sir Robert Blake- 
loke of Blakeloke Castle, and deliver the letter en- 
trusted to your care by her Majesty," said the mes- 
senger. 

"But were you to deliver the message by word 
of mouth? Have you no written warrant for what 
you say? " I asked, in some surprise. 

" No, sir. Those were the words Sir William Cecil 
used, and he sent me forward, urging me not to delay 
for one moment, since the fate of the kingdom rested 
on the speedy performance of my mission." 

" But you say I am to go to Sir Robert Blakeloke. 
My letter is not addressed to him, but to another." 

"Who will be at Blakeloke Castle, sir," was the 
man's quick response. 

I looked keenly at the soldier, to assure myself 
that he was what he professed to be, for I liked not 
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this strange message. My letter — ^written in cipher, 
as I had reason to suppose, after what I had heard 
on the Quay — ^was addressed to Lord Hunsdon, com- 
mander of the Queen's forces in the west, and whose 
location was Exeter. Blakeloke Castle, it is true, was 
on the way, somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
city of Wells, and it was easy to suppose that his lord- 
ship had gone thither to make arrangements for put- 
ting down any insurrection which might possibly 
break out in conjunction with the rising in the north. 

The soldier stood my scrutiny boldly enough, for 
he did not blench, nor did he show sign of any con- 
fusion. If he was bent on deceiving me he had 
learnt his lesson well, for his brave bearing, and 
open, honest look, dispelled any doubts I might have 
had as to his errand. 

"What say you. Master Tucker?'' said I, when 
the man was dismissed. 

"It would appear to be straightforward enough," 
was the Mayor's slow and thoughtful response; "yet 
I am bound to say that I do not like the fellow's 
errand without a written warrant. Doubtless that 
was done of set purpose, since in such disturbed times 
her Majesty and her advisers deem it best to commit 
as little as possible to writing, lest valuable informa- 
tion might fall into the enemies' hands. You had 
better start to-morrow, and Roland Gower, my trusty 
man-servant and a famous fighter, shall bear you 
company." 

"But, Master Tucker," I answered, taking small 
heed to this kind promise of a companion, "you say 
that the Queen commits as little as possible to writ- 
ing; but this letter which I have is of such impor- 
tance, that I tremble to think of the consequences, 
should it fall into other hands than those it is sent 
to. Her Majesty sent for me the morning I started 
from Windsor, and bade me guard it as I would guard 
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my own life. The fate of a nation largely depended 
on it, she said, or at any rate her own throne, and 
therefore the fate of the Reformation; and she laid 
it down with such emphasis, that I can not ignore 
the seriousness of my mission. It was easy to see, 
as the Queen sat on the couch in her own private 
apartment, pointing out my duty, that she was like 
the other members of her family — despotic, imperious, 
and passionate; and rather than face her, Master 
Tucker, and tell her that I had failed, and that her 
enemies knew her plans, I would die; yea, and by my 
own hand, if no other would compass my death for 
me." 

"But if it were so important, why should she 
trust this matter to one man ? " cried the Mayor. " It 
had been safer by far to send a score of Gentlemen 
of the Body-Guard. Already you have had desperate 
escapes, and that man I^icolas Franklin is, as you have 
heard from his own lips, resolved to have it, cost what 
it may.'' 

" So her Majesty as good as said," I answered. 
" She spoke thus to me, after she and her Secretary, 
Cecil, had consulted together: 

" * Master Flamsteed, I could send a score of gen- 
tlemen to safeguard this letter, but there are reasons 
why one only should carry it. I^ow fare you well, 
and you shall hear from me at Bristol, as to your fur- 
ther destination.' 

" So saying, she rose, and taking Sir William 
Cecil's arm, left the apartment. 

"But strangely enough, I saw a face peep from 
behind the curtains — ^ferocious in aspect, and with 
close-shorn hair; but whose it was I can not say, for 
when I uttered an exclamation it disappeared, and a 
Pound followed as of the quick closing of a door. 
Hurrying across the floor to the arras behind which 
this man had been hiding, and drawing it back, a 
5 
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door was revealed, but it was fastened on the outer 
side. What has happened to me in Bristol makes me 
wonder whether the listener, if such he was, sent word 
hither, and placed Franklin on my track." 

"It may be so," said his worship thoughtfully. 
" Come to me at my own abode an hour hence. Master 
Flamsteed, and meanwhile I will think what is best 
to ensure your safety and the security of your pre- 
cious charge." 

So saying, he left the room. 

Master William Tucker, Mayor of the city of Bris- 
tol, was an armourer whose name was famous not 
merely in the west country, but in other parts as well ; 
even those of London who manufactured arms and 
armour holding him in high esteem as a leading mem- 
ber of their craft. His dwelling and workshops were 
situated in Baldwyne Street, and were worthy in every 
way of one who held such office in the city. 

It was to this house that I went at the time named, 
and there I found his worship standing in the arch- 
way, busily conversing with a brawny artisan who 
stood before him, cap in hand. On seeing me enter. 
Master Tucker came forward, and said in a low 
voice : 

"Purey, my trusted foreman, has suggested some- 
thing which will tax the ingenuity of all the Queen's 
enemies to discover where you may hide her Majesty's 
letter, and be under little fear of losing it, waking or 
sleeping." 

" It pleases me to hear that," I responded, greatly 
relieved ; for while I shrank from no danger, and feared 
no amount of lighting, I was beginning to be haunted 
with the fear that the object of my errand on the 
Queen's behalf might be defeated while I slept at night. 
" And what may this suggestion be ? " I added, curious 
to know, since I had thought the matter out, and to 
little purpose, a hundred times. 
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*'Come hither, and you shall hear; and do you 
also follow, Purey." 

So saying, the armourer led the way up a broad 
stone staircase, lined with armour of all sorts, old 
and new, and guarded at the top by a belted and 
mounted knight in effigy, armed cap-d-pie. Passing 
this silent guardian of the armoury, we entered a large 
room where Purey did his own especial work, much 
of it of a secret nature, and whither knights and es- 
quires who needed such came frequently. 

" Now, Purey, show your skill ; or rather first tell 
Master Flamsteed what you suggest for the safeguard- 
ing of the missive which is more precious than life at 
the present moment," exclaimed his worship, when the 
workman had closed the door and looked around to 
be sure that we were alone. 

" It might be hidden in some way in your helmet, 
sir," said the artisan. 

" But a helmet might easily be struck from my 
head and lost," I interrupted. 

" So I thought myself. But I have proposed that 
you should have a coat of chain-mail — such as this," 
said Purey, taking up a beautifully finished one which 
lay upon the table. 

" But I have one," said I. " See, it is here." 

Purey examined it, and when his scrutiny was com- 
pleted, he declared it to be of beautiful quality, weapon- 
proof, and suitable for the purpose. 

" How large is the letter. Master Flamsteed ? " was 
Purey's next remark. 

" Five inches square, or thereabouts. You may see 
it for yourself." With that I drew from my doublet 
a square flat packet, tied with blue ribbons, and bear- *• 
ing at the crossing her Majesty's seal. 

Purey looked at it carefully, as if to examine its 
thickness. 

"I could fasten a shield or small breastplate of 
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proof steel on the breast of your coat of mail, and an- 
other thin fold of steel, as lining, and invisible to the 
most careful scrutiny. Between those two plates the 
letter itself could rest, and none be the wiser." 

It was an admirable idea, and I said so readily, for 
armour in the time of the Tudors was undergoing 
constant changes, and, indeed, followed the fashions. 
Many a gentleman, for mere fancy, wore a doublet of 
plate beautifully engraved, or failing that a small 
shield, richly embellished, was fastened to the chain- 
mail for ornament, without regard to use. 

"Do it at once, Purey, and as you love your life, 
say not a word to any one," said the Mayor. 

" Nay, say rather, your worship, as I love my Queen 
— God bless her I I sometimes feel, when I hear of in- 
surrections and Papists' plots, as if I would throw down 
file and hammer and go a-soldiering, to show that I, who 
can make a sword, know how to wield one for her Maj- 
esty," exclaimed the artisan, as he commenced his task. 

Full two hours passed, but at the end of that time 
I donned my coat of mail, with the Queen's missive 
on my breast, tightly encased in sheets of steel, and 
in such a workmanlike fashion that none would know 
that there was aught hidden there. 

" Now, sir, they may strip you to the skin and none 
be the wiser, and if by any chance you should lose the 
coat of mail none will ever find the letter, however 
great their desire to know her Majesty's mind and 
will," said Purey, when I had given him a piece of 
gold for his pains. "Yet, sir," the man added, look- 
ing at the coin as it lay in his palm, " since it is for 
the good Queen herself that I do this, and in my mas- 
ter's time, too, I care not to take this angel. It were 
like taking pay for loyalty." 

"Nevertheless, it is for work well done, so keep 
it," said I. And the man, smiling and thanking me, 
put the gold into safe keeping. 



CHAPTEE Vni 

THE SILENT WOMAN 

It was a premature winter's morning when my 
horse Oliver, now thoroughly rested by his long stay 
and good feeding in Kalph Sadler's stable, bore me 
along the streets and out at the Temple gate, with 
Koland Gower, well mounted and armed to the teeth, 
to bear me company. 

It was delightful, after riding through the dulness 
and darkness and fog and smoke of the great city, 
to get into the pure, bright, fresh air of the country. 
The trees that dotted the landscape were bare of their 
own leaves, but some of them bore the drapery of the 
struggling traveller's-joy, whose feathery seeds hung 
in silver clusters. Sometimes a giant oak was deco- 
rated with bright green lichens which used the strong 
trunks and branches to hang their verdure on, for all 
the world to see. It did one good to have the glimpse 
of it, or to take in full breaths of the air that knew 
nothing of fevers, and the hundred other things which 
make it risky to dwell in towns and cities. 

Some six miles out of Bristol we came to the little 
town of Pensf ord, and halting at an inn there for a 
cup of hufF-cap, we saw a rider, seedy in face and cos- 
tume, coming after us, and when the landlord stood 
at the door to know our will, the man pulled up his 
scraggy brown horse, and called to a varlet standing 
near to bring him a cup of muscadine. He gave us 
greeting while we loitered, and answering civilly, we 

Gl 
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rode on. A few minutes later he overtook us and 
woidd have joined us, under the plea that travelling 
was not safe for lonely travellers. He was, however, 
a sword-and-buckler sort of fellow, ever on the out- 
look for a quarrel which had something substantial 
at the end of it, perhaps; and what with that, and 
his conversation, which was plentifully sprinkled with 
oaths, he was not the sort of company I desired. So 
I wished him a good-day, and spurring Oliver, pressed 
forward, followed by Roland Gower, who presently 
craved permission to return and give the fellow a good 
thrashing, since he swore volubly at us for churls who 
were in need of teaching how to deal with one of the 
better sort, like himself. 

But I wanted no brawling, and went onward, fol- 
lowing the beaten way among the furze bushes and 
leafless sycamores and elms which lined the execrable 
road. Here and there one came across an old tim- 
bered farmstead, or saw lines of bluish smoke rising 
from behind a hedge, where a company of gipsies had 
made their camp. Once, half a score of such came into 
the road, brandishing knotted sticks, and seeking to 
stay our progress to levy blackmail on us, since we 
were but two against many. But they reckoned with- 
out their host, as people say, for, answering to the 
shake of the reins, Oliver and his companion, Redboy, 
were among them with their iron hoofs, and three or 
four of the wandering vagrants were sprawling in the 
mire, cursing horribly, their wild oaths seconded by a 
volley of stones from their companions who had es- 
caped maiming. Some of the stones, sent hurtling 
after us with a precision that came from constant prac- 
tice, struck us full on the back and helmet, but tum- 
bled off harmlessly. 

"How about the varlet we left behind?" I asked 
presently, having some compunction at leaving him in 
the lurch and at the mercy of these wayside vagabonds. 
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" Do not heed him, sir, for he will come to no harm. 
He is much of the same feather with them," was Gow- 
er's reply, while we halted and watched some of the 
vagrants limp away to their ragged tents and wood 
fires. 

It were needless to dwell on the doings of that 
day's journey, for nothing of moment transpired, since 
one thought little of brawlers, and beggars who first 
whined for aid, and then vented their spleen at refusal 
by stone-throwing, or a savage cut on the horse's flanks 
with a knotted stick. It was the everyday occurrence, 
and one expected it as a matter of course, just as in 
the London streets one was prepared to encounter foot- 
pads and the like. It was no more out of the ordinary 
than the occasional meeting with a gallant company 
on the way from Wells to Bristol, or perhaps journey- 
ing as far as London, to take part in some Court func- 
tion. A courteous knight, as old ballads put it, with 
lady and daughters riding on pillions behind the re- 
tainers, and accompanied by some country gentlemen 
bent on the same errand, often passed by, since one 
found it risky to go alone, or even in pairs as we were 
doing, although well armed. Once, I remember, Gower 
dismounted and belaboured a vagabond until he fell 
on his knees and cried for mercy, for waylaying a de- 
fenceless old woman, who, the scoundrel thought, might 
have a silver groat in her pocket, and which she did 
not care to part with since it was her own and the 
proceeds of her toil. But all around us were the old 
sights and sounds of country life, as one can see it 
everywhere in winter time — the men looking to their 
labours afield, repairing their plough-gear and yokes, 
or making new ox-bows against the busier time when 
they would be wanted. 

I had, however, small thought for those we met 
upon the way. I was the rather bent on discharging 
my errand quickly, so that I could snatch a day to 
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ride across to Flamsteed Manor, where I should see 
Irene. The very thought made me spur my horse and 
dash onward, as if 1 would get my task accomplished, 
and so be free. 

It was growing late when we rode into the city of 
Wells, and passed St. Andrew's Well, which was con- 
nected with the conduit in the market-place. It sup- 
plied the citizens with water, and flowed in limpid 
streams on either side of the High Street. Gower, 
who knew the city, led the way to a hostelry whose 
creaking signboard, as it swung to and fro fitfully, 
bore a quaintly-drawn picture of a woman who held 
a finger to her lips in token of silence. 

Hiding into the courtyard of The Silent Woman, 
we alighted, and giving our horses to the stableman, 
passed into the inn itself. Before long we were sit- 
ting to a steaming meal, the very sight of which prom- 
ised to drive out the cold which had greatly increased 
toward the end of the long journey. Chancing after 
supper to cross the yard to go into the stable, and 
see that Oliver and Redboy were comfortably stalled 
for the night, I saw some one enter from the street, 
mounted on a scraggy brown horse. I knew the pointed, 
scarred, bare face at once, as belonging to him whom 
we had shaken off in the neighbourhood of Pensford, 
and while I recognised him, he saw me also, and gave 
me a surly nod. 

"You thought to part with me for good and all. 
Master Gentleman Pensioner," he cried ; " but my nag 
takes some beating, so I am here, still in your wor- 
shipful company, whether you like it or no. Ho I hos- 
tler, look to my horse while I see the landlord." 

" Every bed is full," I heard the stableman say. 

" What ! " cried the other. " No bed for a weary 
traveller who has been in the saddle since daybreak? 
Well, if it be so," he added philosophically, "gram- 
th6*TE:. J must e'en sleep in the stable, provided the 
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landlord will find me some supper. Ha! here's luck! 
^ow, Master Landlord of The Silent Woman, this 
varlet says that all the beds are full, but I wot you 
have something for a famishing traveller, and will not 
object to his sleeping in the settle before the kitchen 
fire. What say you ? " 

"You are welcome enough to the settle an you 
choose to lie on so hard a bed," replied mine host 
genially; "but I could not find a bed though I were 
paid down a golden crown for it. Come, Dick, lodge 
this gentleman's horse in comfort, and I will do my 
best to make amends for lack even of a straw pallet 
to rest his weary body on." 

" Nay, but I want none of your straw pallets, land- 
lord," cried the traveller. "If you cannot give me 
a room to my own, and a comfortable flock bed, then, 
forsooth, I will take the settle. Who would strip and 
lie on that invention of the devil for the torment of a 
man with aching bones, and have the pricking straws 
to lance my tender sides. The settle, landlord! but 
first a supper for a hungry man, and a flagon of sack, 
as large as you will. Beshrew me, if St. Andrew's Well, 
out yonder, ran wine instead of water, I could drink 
it dry, so parched am I." 

"As you will, sir. Then be it the settle, and a 
roaring fire to make amends, and as much sack as you 
can carry." 

" Then Jack Kilsha shall run the cellar dry," I 
heard the man reply; but what else he said I do not 
know, for I went to see how the horses fared. When 
I returned to the kitchen — ^which was full of the bur- 
gesses of the city, and travellers of varying grades, 
some playing at cards, some stolidly drinking, while 
others wrangled over the conflicting news as to the in- 
surrection in the north — ^I spotted the swaggering trav- 
eller, seated at a distant table, devouring an appetizing 
meal, and paying equal attention to the huge flagon 
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at his left hand. He caught my eye while he was 
gnawing the drumstick of a roasted capon, and throw- 
ing the bone to a hungry hound that stood close by 
in hope of sharing the meal, he threw across at me a 
saucy greeting which made me long to fling him out 
of doors. 

" How now. Master Gentleman Pensioner, you take 
the flock bed, and I take the settle; so after all, we 
share the same inn, although you woidd not any of 
my company on the road." 

The words were not so much to take exception to, 
and one might have laughed good-humouredly ; but 
the guests who heard them, and marked the insolence 
of the tone and the gesture that accompanied them, 
looked up to see how I would take thenL My only 
answer was a look of contempt, and a deliberate turn- 
ing of my back on this sword-and-buckler fellow, as I 
have already called him. I wanted no tavern brawl 
with such as he; and those who were in the room 
rightly judged this to be the case, for they also turned 
their backs on him, and proceeded with their discus- 
sions or their play. But the man was not to be silenced 
thus, for he continued to rail on all who were too high 
and mighty to share with a poor devil who wanted com- 
pany on the road. 

" Come, Master Jack Kilsha," exclaimed the land- 
lord, when this had gone on long enough for the guests 
to show extreme annoyance; "I will have no scurvy 
talk like that in The Silent Woman. If you do not find 
some way for curbing that raspy tongue, I must needs 
call in my varlets, and have you flung into the street." 

This was enough, for the prospect of spending the 
night in the High Street, which was already beginning 
to show up white with snow that was falling freely, was 
not to be outbraved; so that the troublesome guest 
consumed his wrath, and copious draughts of sack. 

He was still at his wine-flagon when the company 
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thinned out just before the clock struck eight, the citi- 
zens going to their homes with sundry maledictions 
on the regulations which drove them forth so soon, 
and on the driving snow which made it uncomfortable 
walking for those who had drunk freely of Rhenish 
wine. When the inn was closed and bolted, the guests 
who had engaged their beds retired one by one to the 
rooms the landlady had assigned to them. As the last 
burgess said good night and stumbled out, I went to 
my bedchamber and prepared for sleep, being thor- 
oughly tired. But I debated with myself, while un- 
dressing, whether I should lay my coat of mail on the 
chair, or wear it through the night in spite of the dis- 
comfort. The decision at which I finally arrived, al- 
though I had thrown it off with a noisy jingle, was to 
replace it on my body. It felt hard to my weary bones 
when I lay down ; but I knew full well that if I threw 
it aside I should be too anxious ever to lose myself 
in sleep; so of the two evils I chose the former. 

I had a long and dreamless sleep, when I awoke 
with a feeling of not being alone. The snow had evi- 
dently ceased, and the heavy clouds had broken, for 
the moon was shining fitfully, it is true, but sufficient 
to show what was going on in my room. Lying per- 
fectly still, I looked about me, not for one moment 
with any purpose in my mind ; but soon I was all alert. 
Kneeling at the chair, with his back toward me, and 
partly hidden by the heavy curtain, was a man whose 
figure impressed me as being that of the impertinent 
rider who had been left downstairs. I could not see 
his face, but for that I did not care. It was sufficient 
for me that no man on earth had any business in my 
chamber at that hour, and certainly not to be turning 
over my clothes and rifling my pockets, as this fellow 
was doing. 

My instant thought was, that he had been following 
me up all day for the purpose of obtaining possession 
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of the letter which I had safely concealed in the breast-* 
plate, and my hand slipped under the pillow for my 
dagger. Yet, thought I, why should I kill the fellow? 
A good thrashing or some other rough treatment would 
serve my purpose quite as well, if I coidd but gain a 
momentary advantage. If he attempted to use any 
steel upon me, then I woidd have no mercy; but mean- 
while I would seek to take him by surprise. 

Even while I thus framed my plan an oath escaped 
the man's lips, scarce audible, but indicative of the 
reason for his visit to my chamber, and in a whisper 
he exclaimed: 

" He must have it in his bed." 

There was no time to be lost if I would not be taken 
at a disadvantage, and springing lightly out of bed, 
and VTithout a sound, I stepped barefooted across the 
floor, just as the man was about to rise to his feet. 
Clenching my fist, I brought it down with sounding 
force upon the fellow's pate, and he fell like a stunned 
ox upon the floor, and lay there, to all appearance dead. 

Then I began to wonder what next I should do. 
Looking out of the window, I saw that the snow lay 
in a great drift in the High Street. Shoidd I throw 
him there, and leave him to take his chance? Since 
he was armed with pistol and dagger, it was easy to 
see how he had intended to deal with me summarily, 
if events demanded it; so that he had no claim for 
mercy at my hands. 

Then I thought again. Should I bind him hand 
and foot, and hand him over to the city watch? It 
woidd certainly mean that he would be kept out of 
my way for a time. Yes, I would do that. Kneeling 
at his side, I unfastened his belt and strapped it about 
his arms, so that they were helpless at his sides, and 
looking round the room and finding something which 
answered my purpose well, I soon saw my visitor lying 
bound on the floor, just as consciousness returned to 
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him. Going to the open door, I stood in the passage 
and called aloud for help, and before long men peeped 
out of their doors, and asked what the night-call meant. 
Little time was lost when I told what had chanced, 
and an hour later Ellsha was safely lodged in the city 
prison, to await his fate at the hands of the magis- 
trates when the court should meet. 

Thus far the cipher within the breastplate was safe. 
Standing alone in my room, looking out on the moon- 
lit snow and the city watch while they marched down 
the street with their prisoner, my courage failed me 
for the time. Something was threatening me, I knew 
not what, and as the minutes passed I seemed to see 
Death at my side — that most unwelcome comrade. 

This much I determined before I went back to my 
warm bed again — ^that I would no more sleep alone 
while on the Queen's errand, but that my stalwart 
serving-man, Boland Gower, should bear me company. 
And more than all: my royal mistress had set me a 
task, and cost what it would, the task should be com- 
pleted if I lived. The path of duty is often a perplex- 
ing maze, but the end is honour, at the worst. 



CHAPTEE IX 

SNOW-BOUND 

I AWOKE without having bated one jot of my reso- 
lution to press on with the difficult and dangerous 
errand assigned to me by the Queen. But the first 
glance through the window showed me that I should 
have to be content to abide in Wells for that one day 
at least. 

It was a bitter morning, and the world, white when 
I looked out upon it in the night, was now wrapped 
in a spotless mantle which became thicker with every 
passing moment. The air was crowded with falling 
flakes of snow, while the floor of the stable-yard was 
spread with a layer into which the hostler and a milk- 
maid — ^who were crossing to the byre to attend to the 
lowing kine that were lodged there for the winter 
season — sank up to their knees. The window at which 
I stood was blotched and splashed with the flakes, 
which also blocked up the lattice, and even intruded 
into the room itself, in that insidious way which snow 
has of getting in wherever a crack may be. The most 
I could hope to do beyond the doorstep of The Silent 
Woman was to cross to the stable and see that Oliver 
and Redboy were snug and comfortable, and well sup- 
plied with food and clean fresh straw. 

Meanwhile the letter must wait, unless I chose to 

wear out my horse in an insane attempt to get across 

a country I did not know, and from which, for the 

time, all landmarks had been effaced. There was this 

70 
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consolation, which BuflSced to curb my impatience, that 
there could be no more activity among the Queen's 
enemies than in my own case, so that little could be 
lost by delay. When I looked aslant up the street 
from the other window, and saw the market-place, I 
could see a tall monument of snow — St. Andrew's Well 
—standing in the midst of a flat expanse bounded by 
snow-covered houses, the doors and windows of which 
were scarcely visible. 

The sight was a very fine one for those who had 
no particular business on hand, and looking out on 
the steady fall of snow for a few minutes, they might, 
without any compunction, turn into their beds again, 
and drawing over them their coverlets of bagswain, 
or hopharlots, go off into the land of dreams once more. 
There could be no virtue in standing shivering in the 
cold, when the ordinary duties were impossible, and 
no place was more comfortable than that between the 
sheets. 

Evidently my serving-man thought so, for after 
dressing myself I went to the room into which he 
turned the night before, and f oimd him lying on the 
bed, snoring loudly enough, one might have thought, 
to wake the dead. By dint of sundry shakings, and 
thumps, and shouts into his ear, I contrived to dis- 
turb his dreams, and at last he opened his eyes. Catch- 
ing sight of me, he sprang up into a sitting posture, 
stared hard at me, and then about the room, as if to 
discover where he was. When once he had found 
speech, he jumped on to the floor, and craving my 
pardon for a sleeping dolt, as he called himself, began 
to pull on his hosen. 

" Stay, Gower, if it please you, and sleep on to your 
heart's content, if so be that you think the horses have 
food enough to last them for a few hours," said I. 

He looked at me in amazement. To oversleep one's 
self was strange enough, he remarked; but to be told 
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to go on sleeping after daybreak, and in winter too, 
when the first streak of daylight must mean that the 
hour was late, was quite a new experience. 

" Then go to the window, man," I exclaimed, " and 
see if you think we shall travel far." 

It was rare fun to see the sleepy fellow stare at the 
snow-covered roofs and stable-yard, and then at me, 
with stupid wonder. 

" Shall we start at once, Gower ? " said I, laughing 
at his astonishment; but I was not prepared for his 
reply. 

" Yes, Master Flamsteed, if you do but give the 
word. Perhaps we might steal a march on those who 
seem resolved to spoil your mission, since none of them 
would suppose it likely that you would brave a storm 
like that." And he pointed to the snow which was 
being blown hither and thither by the wind. 

" You are a downright good fellow," said I, taken 
aback; for I had supposed that he would have fought 
shy of the road under such conditions. " But if you 
be sure that the horses have all they want, go to sleep 
for another hour or two, and we will decide what our 
course shall be after breakfast." Then leaving him, 
I went down the stairs into the kitchen, where a huge 
fire blazed, about which the shivering maidens gath- 
ered, half asleep and yawning, preparatory to a bustle 
round, to set things in order for the day. 

The time that followed was by no means dreary, 
for one by one the guests came down to the late break- 
fast, which steamed and frizzled with tenfold more 
pleasant look and sound than on an ordinary winter's 
morning. A topic for conversation was by no means 
wanting, nor did the breakfast hour mean for me a 
simple attention to my platter. More than once the 
landlady changed my plate, setting before me another 
which was fiercely hot — one on which the hot slice of 
salted pork seemed to tremble. 
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"Eat, Master Flamsteed, e'en while you tell your 
story," she exclaimed; for while the others were eat- 
ing I was responding to this one and that, and telling 
all I knew about Jack Kilsha. And going over the 
whole adventure, my plate had grown cold, and my 
ale was nigh to freezing — so she said. 

The day went quickly enough, although we were 
snow-bound. There were books in the landlady's pri- 
vate parlour which served to shorten the hours to some, 
and one in particular was interesting enough so far 
as it went, since it rehearsed the traditions of Joseph 
of Arimathea, who was said to have founded a Chris- 
tian Church alike in Wells and Glastonbury. It served 
me for a while; but one gets tired of reading. For, 
after all, what attraction can there be in books in days 
of bustle and activity ? True, I was brought up in the 
schools at Oxford, but I claim no virtue for anything 
I did there in the way of study. Books had a charm 
for some; but as for me, to labour at them for hours 
together was like being chained to galleys. To spend 
hours on end at my studies was as irksome as the 
narrow cage to the captured lark, who can look out 
on the fresh green fields and see the other songsters 
move about in freedom. My own delight lay in the 
recreation that was by no means sparing at the Uni- 
versity; chivalrous and athletic sports, an hour at the 
tennis courts, or a good spell on the bowling green, 
were worth all the slow droning of the dreary profess- 
ors, and that detestable grind that had to be gone 
through — nolens volens — for the examinations, which, 
by the way, I never passed. 

I may as well be honest in this ; for even now, writ- 
ing this story, I wonder at my own virtue in having 
patience enough to set down on paper what I went 
through, and the perils which threatened the realm, 
when I was a young fellow somewhat fresh in her 
Majesty's service. This book is one of the many 
6 
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things which go to show what a man will do for love's 
sake. 

Let me explain. 

My wife, a few weeks ago, greeted me thus, while 
I was in the bower, trying, with many a qualm, to ac- 
quire the art of smoking, of which Sir Walter Baleigh 
had set the fashion : 

"Fairfax, I want you to write the story of your 
doings in the days when the Queen of Scots was in 
league with the Duke of Norfolk and the other Eng- 
lish lords." 

What can a man say when his wife comes to him 
like that, with her charming imperativeness that you 
have no heart to complain of, and no moral courage 
to withstand? But I will say no more on that matter. 
The book is being written, and, to be candid, I shall 
not be sorry when the last page comes. I had ten 
times rather tell my wife the whole story — and I have 
done — ^while galloping across the meadows; but a book 
she would have — the sweet tyrant; and like a docile 
husband who loves his wife, and would do aught in 
reason, or out of it, to please her, I am slaving here 
while I can see, through my open window, a score and 
more of my friends hawking in the distant fields. 

But this is a digression, an easy enough thing to 
one whose bent is not in long and continuous thought, 
and whose pen goes slowly. Turning back a page or 
two, I find that I was going to tell how that day passed 
when we were snow-bound at The Silent Woman. 
There was nothing particidar on hand; yet the day 
was full of interest. I tossed the dry old books aside, 
wondering how men could be so prosy and slow as to 
write them — I wonder tenfold more now that I am 
on the task myself — and went into the kitchen, which 
was full of customers. Many, finding that business 
was slow, had braved the snow to drink and gossip at 
the hostelry, where talk went on about a score of 
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things — ^about wages, for instance, and prices; and 
then about the poor, and the poor laws which set a 
flood of beggars going, since the impotent poor, as 
they were called, were licensed to beg within certain 
districts, their names being registered and certified at 
the Quarter Sessions, whereas all beggars found with- 
out a license, or out of their districts, were to be im- 
prisoned, or placed in the stocks, or fed on bread and 
water, while vagabonds were to be flogged at the cart's 
tail and then sent to their native places. That, and 
a score of other topics. 

Then we got on to the doings of the Catholics ; but 
it was evident that those who protested most, scarcely 
understood what was the real issue in the great re- 
ligious upheaval which had followed the death of Mary, 
and the accession of her sister Elizabeth. Indeed, I 
began to wonder whether it was not rather a question of 
loyalty with the majority, rather than one of religious 
conviction — a matter of "like Queen, like people"; and 
had Elizabeth turned Catholic, it is my profound con- 
viction that the mass of Englishmen would have turned 
Catholic, too, with the utmost cheerfulness, provided 
there was no heretic burning, as in Bloody Mary's time. 
The belief of the people hinged on their affection for 
the Queen. Memory was fresh as to the cruel treat- 
ment of Elizabeth when she was a princess, and no more. 
The Queen was everywhere — save where irreconcilable 
Papists dwelt — the people's idol, and dear to them by 
reason of what she had suffered and of her likeness to 
her father, whose faults the people forgot, and whose 
virtues were magnified with the lapse of time. 

The talk waxed fast and furious, since some went 
farther than the more thoughtful cared to go; but 
about dusk, a man came in with scant ceremony, his 
boots all clogged with snow, and himself pufling and 
blowing with his exertions in getting along the snow- 
blocked streets. 
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'^Master Eedding, hast seen anything of the pris- 
oner, or rather the prisoner that was — ^I mean Jack 
Kilsha ? " the newcomer called out, as he stamped the 
snow ofF his feet on to the sanded stones. 

" What mean you by that ? " cried the landlord ; 
and we, who were ready for any diversion, turned 
round and stared. 

"What do I mean by that?" exclaimed the man 
testily; and now we saw by his garb that he was one 
of the city watch. "I mean that Jack Kilsha, who 
was to have been hung for a thieving rogue, has got 
away. That fool of a warder, Tom Dolby, drank too 
much sack, and fell asleep; so the rascal he had in 
keeping contrived to get away, but how or when no 
one knows, for Dolby is snoring away, and no amount 
of kicks and cuffs can awaken him." 

I looked at Gower, who was lounging on the settle 
before the fire, and he, turning in my direction, re- 
sponded with a menacing glance, which, when he stood 
at my side a little later, he put into words. 

" There is more mischief afoot for us, Master Flam- 
steed." 

Well, it was our misfortune, and could not be 
helped; and after some private conversation, we re- 
solved to be on the road next morning at daybreak, 
if there came no more snow. That decided, we settled 
down for the evening to as much pleasure as the hos- 
telry afforded. But there was too much attention paid 
by the others to the landlord's Rhenish wine, which 
was of wonderful quality. Those who drank stinted 
nothing; yet, I wot, it had been better for them had 
they less acquaintance with it ; for the tempers of the 
guests, after such a long day of inactivity, changed 
remarkably, some growing hilarious who had before 
been grave, and others who had been full of laughter 
and goodwill now sullen, or ready for the first dispute 
which might arise; so that the room became in time 
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like a bear-garden — ^it was so full of tumult, noise, con- 
fusion, and quarrels. 

" Let us go to bed, Gower," said I, when this had 
gone on for some little time; and going upstairs to 
a chamber wherein two beds lay, I got to rest, with my 
serving-man to bear me company, and help in case of 
any trouble in the night. 



CHAPTER X 
JOHN dogeson's hospitality 

The night passed without disturbance of any sort, 
and jumping out of bed, I looked through the win- 
dow, to find that there was every prospect of a fine 
day overhead. Gower awoke without much trouble, 
and in an hour we were on our way down the snow- 
covered street. 

" Hast caught Jack Kilsha yet ? " I cried to a watch- 
man, as we passed the prison-house. 

"Nay," was the curt response, and seeing that the 
man was in no good humour, we left him to his task 
of stamping his feet to keep them warm. 

As for the journey, it was all that we expected when 
the country was buried in snow ; and every cottage and 
farmstead on the way looked a huge white mound or 
great snow-drift, save for the blue smoke which went 
curling into the crisp frosty air from the open chim- 
neys. More than once we were half -disposed to give 
up all attempts to proceed further, for the drifts in 
places were so deep that the horses sank to their saddle 
girths, and more than once were floundering in snow 
up to their shoulders. Yet they struggled on until, 
when we had gone four or five miles, they fairly stood 
still with exhaustion. It was impossible to remain 
where we were, but seeing a column of smoke against 
the pale blue of the wintry sky, and coming from be- 
hind a snow-drift a few yards away, we pressed for^ 
ward as quickly as we could, and passing to the other 
78 
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side, saw a stone-built cottage, which, being sheltered on 
that side from the wind, was fairly clear up to the door. 

It was but a poor place, a long low building, the 
hut of one who wrought in the neighbouring marshes, 
perhaps; yet to us, in our extremity, it was welcome 
beyond anything that words can tell. To our right 
lay, what was, properly speaking, the dwelling por- 
tion, with its door and windows; to the left what was 
without doubt a stable, with a door, but windowless, 
save for one small square opening near the roof, the 
light entering by the upper portion of the door, which 
moved backward and forward on hinges, independently 
of the lower portion. 

Naturally enough we turned to the cottage door, 
and knocking lustily upon it, to be the sooner an- 
swered, were before long face to face with an honest- 
looking fellow, who, though poor enough without a 
doubt, was hale, and hearty, and big. He greeted us 
with goodwill when he saw that we were respectable 
travellers in trouble. 

" Can you find shelter for ourselves and our horses, 
friend?" I cried, before he had time to demand our 
business. "We will pay well for what we have," I 
added, drawing a silver coin from my well-filled pouch 
and holding it before him by way of reassurance. 

He took it from my hand, and bade us welcome; 
then, looking at the horses, which steamed with their 
exertions, led the way toward the door of the stable. 
I thought, as we approached the place, that the upper 
door moved somewhat, but took no heed; for what 
with the biting cold, and the glare of the daylight on 
the snow around, one's eyes were not to be depended 
on. The cottager stood at the door carelessly, his hand 
upon the latch, while Gower and I turned to call the 
horses. The tired creatures came to us slowly enough, 
and before long stood at the empty mangers into which 
they looked eagerly for a much-needed meal. 
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^I can give them hay and a handful of oats, my 
masters," said he who had now become our landlord; 
" but if you do not mind helping your horses to them, 
I will go to the house and get them a mash which will 
soon drive the cold out." 

*^ Stint nothing, my good fellow," I cried. " Any- 
thing that will serve to make the poor creatures com- 
fortable will be welcome." 

While I spoke, the man was gone. He was away 
some little time, and Gower and I, looking around dur- 
ing his absence, went up the wooden steps into the loft, 
where we found a plentiful supply of hay and straw. 

" Gower," said I to my companion, " take some of 
that straw below, while I throw a quantity of hay into 
the rack. It will save that hospitable fellow, and we 
need not give him more trouble than is necessary." 

While I spoke, the serving-man crossed the loft 
with alacrity, and laying hold of a bundle of straw, 
threw it over to the head of the steps. He was about 
to stoop and take up another when he started back, 
at the same time uttering a cry of surprise. There was 
a sudden rustle, a scramble and a leap, and the next 
moment a man dashed out of the midst of the straw, 
and across the loft to the steps. He was gone almost 
before we had time to tell who he was, and was down 
in the stable, and away into the open air. 

" Tis Kilsha I " cried Gower, going down the steps 
at a run; but before he reached the foot of them, the 
stable door closed with a bang. By the time he had 
got the door open I was by his side, and when we darted 
out we saw the fugitive bounding across the snow as 
fast as its depth in places would allow. There was 
no doubt about the man, for I could have sworn to 
him, even had I not seen his face, by his body armour, 
which consisted of a yellowish-coloured leathern sur- 
coat of peculiar cut, worn over a hauberk. I had no- 
ticed it before, and it was not easily to be forgotten. 
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"Marry, I'll give him a fright, at any rate," said 
the serving-man, and forthwith, pulling a pistol from 
his belt, he fired it after Kilsha, but without intent to 
hit him. The ball kicked up the snow just beyond, 
and so startled the fugitive that he plunged forward 
with a shout of fear, and disappeared in a snow-drift, 
out of which we presently saw him struggling. 

" What do you know of yonder man ? " I asked our 
host, who came into the stable at a run, wondering 
what the pistol-shot might mean. 

Dogeson looked across the snow, following the track 
made by the scoundrel who, by all rights, should have 
been dangling from the gallows in Wells. But he 
shook his head. 

" I know nothing of him more than this, that he 
asked me for shelter this morning, and the fellow 
looked so woebegone, and dead beat with struggling 
through the snow, that I told him he could go into 
the stable if he chose. I took him some hot ale, and 
bread and meat, and have not seen him since. He was 
not quite pleased, I think, at being kept out of the 
house, but I had no great fancy for his looks, and 
thought it best not to risk having my throat cut, so 
kept him at a distance. But what made you fire after 
him?" 

And then we told him. 

" Beshrew my heart I had I known that, I would 
have given him some hot food, and a good thrashing 
to boot," said Dogeson, when he heard our story; and 
the strange mixture of mercy with severity making us 
laugh boisterously, he explained that however great a 
scoundrel a man might be, one could not suffer him 
to die of cold and hunger in such dreadful weather. 

As soon as Oliver and Redboy were supplied with 
what they needed, and securely locked in, to prevent 
their being stolen if Kilsha should venture to return, 
we went into the cottage, where we found a roaring 
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fire. The sight of it put new life into us. Things went 
better still when our host served us with some hot 
hufF-cap, and set a huge joint of beef upon the table, 
with a plentiful supply of bread. One blessing in those 
days was, that wages were good — ^better, I wot, than 
they are now that the Stuarts have come to the throne 
— and food was cheap; so that even this countryman 
was able to set substantial fare before us. 

"Not so good for you, my masters, as I see by 
your condition you have been accustomed to. But 
marry, if my ale and meat please you not, 'tis the best 
I have, so I pray you eat, and be welcome," said he 
cheerily. 

"It is more than good enough. Master Dogeson," 
I responded, sitting down with him and Gower, and 
attacking the food with all the appetite of a hungry 
man who had been amid the snow for several hours, 
without so much as bite or sup. 

" But the variety, my master — ^there is little enough 
of that I " said Dogeson, cutting fresh slices of beef 
and placing them on our pewter platters. " Coarse 
fare does not taste badly to hungry men, I wot, but 
I would fain have had something better for a man of 
quality like yourself. Bethink you what we country- 
men sing about, although 'tis most in the singing, I 
confess, rather than in the seeing or the eating: 



(( ( 



Good bread and good drink, a good fire in the hall * — 



Not much hall here, sir," the man added, looking whim- 
sically around the kitchen. 



(( ( 



Good bread and good drink, a good fire in the hall ; 
Brawn pudding, and sauce, and good mugtard withal ; 
Beef, mutton, and pork, shred pies of the best : 
Pig, veal, goose, and capon, and turkey well drest ; 
Cheese, apples, and nuts, jolly carols to hear. 
As then in the country is counted good cheer/ 

Marry, when old Tusser wrote that, sir, he was think- 
ing more of the rich men than of us poor fellows in 
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the countryside, who have to be content with bread 
and salted beef, and ale or cider, and sometimes a bit 
of salted fish. He might have spoken, for instance, 
of such bread as this," said our host, taking up the 
loaf in his hand. "'Tis made of all sorts, which my 
lord and ladies would not look at — of peas and beans, 
a few oats ; and a sprinkling of acorns might have been 
there, did I not protest against being served with 
swine's food. But what matter so long as it be good 
and wholesome ? When poverty limits one's larder, 'tis 
best not to complain. And yet, I wot, some of those 
rascal Spaniards' mouths watered when they came over 
here in Queen Mary's time. One of them complained 
that the conunon folk of England did feed well-nigh 
as good as the Queen herself. I heard him say so in 
the dining-hall at Sir Robert Blakeloke's." 

" Sir Robert Blakeloke ? " I exclaimed, interrupting 
Dogeson in his talk, which was carried on with a 
greater fluency than men in his station were wont to 
display. " What do you know of him ? " 

" A great deal, sir, seeing that I am a freeman who 
has to do fealty to him, and that he is lord of the 
manor, the boundaries of which end at the field behind 
this house," the man answered, indicating the place 
with his jack-knife. "And a very decent gentleman 
he is, too, although haughty, as one might expect from 
one so rich, but justly hard on the rogues and foot- 
pads who pass through his estates. It strikes me forci- 
bly 'twill go ill with yonder Jack Kilsha, as you call 
him, if he be found loitering near the castle, unless 
he can give a good account of himself. But there, 
that's no business of mine. Come, my masters, you 
surely want another helping I " the good-natured fellow 
added, plying his knife on the joint which had sensibly 
diminished after three hungry men had been eating 
heartily. 

"Not another mouthful. Master Dogeson," I re- 
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sponded. "But I pray you tell me something about 
this Sir Robert Blakeloke, whose acquaintance I have 
to make, and indeed to whom we were going when we 
stuck fast in the snow." 

"Well, to begin with, he is master of Blakeloke 
Castle, four miles away, and a large landowner whose 
estates take up a large portion of Glaston-twelve-hides, 
and with it not merely the whole of the parishes of 
Baltonsborough and Meare, but a good slice of Glas- 
tonbury itself. As for the nobleman himself, some 
give him a bad name, calling him a Papist in disguise, 
hard, cruel, and I know not what. But I speak of a 
man as I find him, and have found him one of the 
best men a poor commoner like myself ever had to 
deal with. The year my wife and child died of small- 
pox, he remitted all my rent, and gave me my wages 
just the same when I fell ill with fever. Only last 
week, when I lost my nag by her falling and breaking 
her two forelegs, he made me a promise of another, 
which I should have fetched to-day, but for this un- 
expected snow-storm. There's a landlord for you! 

"But for him the countryside would have been 
ruined years ago. He was a very young man when, 
thirty years since. King Henry ordered the dissolution 
of the monasteries. I just remember it myself, for I 
was a lad of twelve at the time; and I call to mind 
seeing the Abbot, Richard Whiting, hanging in his 
robes to an oak tree, just outside the gate of his mon- 
astery, and the Sub-prior and Sacristan hanging with 
him, for refusing to surrender the Abbey to the Com- 
missioners, and also for declining to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the King. The Abbot was a good man 
enough in his way, but a gross deceiver of the people, 
like all the others who had charge of the monasteries." 

"But how so?" I interposed, while Dogeson took 
up his pewter pot for a drink. 

"I'll tell you, sir," he answered, putting the pot 
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to his mouth, and drinking ofF its contents with a relish. 
" One day my father sold some nails to the Sacristan 
— ^long ones they were — and before a month had gone, 
one of these same nails was exhibited to pilgrims as 
one of those which nailed the Saviour to the cross. 
My father went to Father Edmund the cellarer, who 
was cracking nuts, and drinking his brown beer, and 
laughing with the pretty wench belonging to the inn 
close by the Abbey, and told him it was all a mistake ; 
for, being a bit of a smith, he had made every nail with 
his own hand, and knew this one — ^like the rest — ^by 
his own peculiar chisel nick below th6 head. 

" * A truce to your lying, Dick Dogeson,' said Fa- 
ther Edmund testily. 

" * And a truce to your deceptions. Master Cellarer,' 
retorted my father stoutly. I wonder he dared speak 
80 boldly. 

" The cellarer got up from his seat with a scowl, 
and went in, leaving my father to think what he 
pleased. 

" That same day the Abbot sent for my father, 
and threatened him with a walk at the cart-tail, if he 
did not hold his tongue." 

Dogeson had talked at such a rate that there was 
no getting a word in, until he lifted the pewter again 
to take a deep draught of huff-cap — for Gower, amused 
at the conversation, had refilled it for him — and then 
I spoke, while my opportunity lasted. 

" But how about Sir Kobert Blakeloke ? What had 
he to do with the countryside when the monastery was 
broken up?" 

" Ha I I was going to tell you about that. He had 
just come into his patrimony at the time, being about 
five and twenty years old. The monastery had at- 
tended to the wants of the poor, doling out bread and 
meat as the hungry ones had need. But when the 
Abbot was hung, and the monks were driven away, 'and 
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the revenues alienated, hundreds were likely to die of 
starvation. From that day the young lord came out 
splendidly. He went beyond all that was provided 
in a special Act of Parliament for the relief of the 
impotent poor, as they were called, and those who had 
hitherto gone to the monastery now stood in the castle 
courtyard, and got their food as though nothing had 
happened, and oftentimes a bit of money also. It had 
been well if every rich man had done the like; and 
then there would not have been, what can even to-day 
be seen all the country over — ^troops of vagabonds who 
burn down honest men's houses, and maim their cat- 
tle, and do God only knows what wickedness." 

So the talk went on, until darkness came, and we 
retired to rest. Dogeson threw himself down on the 
hearth, but Gower and I went to the inner room, 
where a rough bed was prepared. 

" I think, Gower," said I, as we took off our belts, 
"this lord of Blakeloke Castle bids fair to be a safe 
personage, and will serve her Majesty in the matter of 
the letter which I carry. What say you ? " 

" Even as you do. Master Flamsteed," responded the 
man, while he threw himself down on the straw and 
prepared to sleep. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE FIGHT IN THE STABLE 

How long we slept I know not, but we were aroused 
by the hasty entrance of some one into the room where 
we were lying. Starting up into a sitting posture, and 
grasping our swords, which lay beside us, we saw by 
the dim light which came through the open door from 
the fire in the room without, that it was Dogeson. 

" Awake, my masters, and come at once I " he cried. 
"When I went to the stable to see how your horses 
fared, I heard voices across the snow, and saw a num- 
ber of black figures showing up on the whitened fields. 
They were saying that they would murder you if they 
found you, and me also for giving you shelter. They 
will be a hundred yards off by this time, but who they 
can be I can not think." 

Jumping to our feet, we buckled on our belts, and 
following the countryman's lead, went to the stable 
by a door that led from the living-room, without hav- 
ing to go out of doors. We felt that it would be better 
to be near the horses, and save them from damage 
as far as possible. Moreover, if needs be, we could 
retreat to the loft, where we could make a better fight, 
keeping the enemy below, where they would be at a dis- 
advantage. Bolting the door from within, we climbed 
the steps to the loft, and looking out of the small 
window there, saw, by the aid of the brilliantly shining 
moon, some ten men coming laboriously through the 
snow. They were silent now, but making direct for 
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the house, which, however, was not likely to be won 
easily, since we were all well armed. Gower and I 
had our pistols and swords, while Dogeson had an 
arquebuse and a plentiful supply of powder and shot, 
as well as a couple of pikes and a partisan, which 
would be useful if it came to a hand-to-hand fight on 
the steps. 

"I think we'll have a parley with them before we 
begin the fight," said Dogeson, who was by no means 
frightened at the prospect of a brush with what he 
supposed to be a company of vagabonds, who were 
wont, like many others, to go about the country doing 
endless damage to peaceable folks, whose belongings 
they considered to be lawful booty. While he spoke he 
thrust his head out of the window, and shouted aloud : 

" What ho ! my masters. What business have you 
here at so late an hour ? " 

" Business with those rascals that you have in shel- 
ter," was the response. 

" 'Tis Jack Kilsha, by all that's good," said Gower, 
on hearing the voice that gave reply. " We are in for 
a fight." 

" They are a gentleman and his servant ; and who 
would have closed his door against any at a time like 
this ? " cried Dogeson, at the same time completing 
his task of charging the arquebuse. 

There was a short consultation among those who 
formed the group without, and then Kilsha called out 
again : 

"Tell Master Fairfax Flamsteed that if he will 
deliver the letter he carries for the Queen, neither 
he nor his serving-man, nor you, John Dogeson, shall 
be any further molested." 

" And what if the gentleman refuses ? " cried Doge- 
son in return. 

" Then we will pull the place down about your ears, 
and hang ye all on the nearest tree." 
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" What shall we do, Master Flamsteed ? " said our 
host, turning to me. " Shall I fire off this arquebuse 
by way of answer? " 

" Nay, let them start the fight if it has to come, and 
then have at them with all your heart. Gower, thou art 
a good shot, so Master Tucker said. Try your hand, 
and wing that scoundrel Kilsha when they begin." 

"Let me do that," cried the cottager. "I'll lame 
the scurvy beast with pleasure, coming hither to mur- 
der me and my guests after I acted the part of Good 
Samaritan to him in his need." 

This took up time, but not much, and the men 
outside were not in the mind to be kept waiting for 
their answer. Kilsha's voice came again. 

" Wilt give up the letter? " 

Dogeson was 'our mouthpiece. 

" 'No ! " he shouted. " And as for you, Jack Kilsha, 
keep out of range, or you will go back limping." 

The fellow laughed, and, turning to his companions, 
led the way to the cottage, not knowing exactly from 
whence our voices came. Before they had come far, 
however, I gave the word, and a loud report followed, 
which set our frightened horses kicking and plunging 
in the stable below. But a scream followed, and, crowd- 
ing Dogeson from his place, we looked out to see what 
mischief had been wrought. 

" 'Tis done ! " I cried, when I saw a man whom I 
took to be Kilsha swaying to and fro, his hands to his 
face. Before many moments had gone he fell forward, 
and lay still on the snow. Happily for us, we were 
able to stand at the window without much risk, for it 
was evident that our assailants had no firearms; and, 
with this advantage, Gower and I picked off two more 
men, who limped away screaming and cursing. 

" Have ye had enough? " shouted Dogeson, who had 
gone to an opening in the roof which the snow had 
hidden from our sight when we had first arrived. 
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"No!" came the answering shout; and one voice 
caUed above the rest, ''No! we mean to have that 
letter I " 

I had thought that it was Ealsha who had fallen 
first, but now, alike by voice and by the aid of the 
moonlight which came again from behind the drifting 
clouds, I saw that he was unharmed. Before either of 
us could fire again the whole company came forward 
at a run, for the snow was thin and hard for the next 
few yards, and the rush brought them close up to the 
cottage door. I stretched out my arm and fired blindly 
into the bunch of men. Judging from the yell that 
followed the report, some one was hit, but who it was 
I could not tell, since the window was too high for 
me to stretch out far enough to see. By this time the 
men were battering against the door; which, however, 
was of stout oak, and withstood the onslaught. 

"They will get in at the stable door if they try 
it, for that is not so strong," said Dogeson, in a tone 
which betrayed anxiety. " Shall we go down and stand 
behind it?" 

" If we do, and they force their way in, they will 
overpower us by sheer weight," I answered. " Let us 
stand at the head of the steps and hold them at pike 
length. They want me and my letter, and the steps 
will be hard to climb. But go, Dogeson, and give them 
another charge from that arquebuse." 

" If only they would stand in the open I would pick 
off the whole lot," he answered coolly ; " but I'll try." 
And mounting on Gower's bent back, which he used 
as a stool, he reached out of the window and dis- 
charged his weapon with such effect that while one 
screamed and then fell to the ground, the others 
seemed for a minute or two to lose all heart. They 
were so placed that the advantage was all on our side • 
for, hidden in the loft, and on the side of the house 
which was not lighted by the moon in any way, we 
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could see their black figures against the white back- 
ground without being seen. It was enough to test 
the courage of the boldest, and it had been small won- 
der if the attack had ceased and our assailants had 
beaten a retreat. 

" Try the stable door," said Kilsha, whose voice 
came clearly on the crisp and frosty air. " A rush will 
burst it in." 

Before many moments had passed they were beat- 
ing the door in with their axes. Less than five min- 
utes sufficed to hew it down, and then we were at close 
quarters with the enemy. They rushed in with a shout, 
and sought to find us, but coming out of the snow 
and moonlight, the stable was intensely dark to them 
by contrast, while every movement being made visible 
to us by the light behind them, all told in our favour. 

But Kilsha, who had been hiding in the place so 
short a time before, knew of the loft, and, leading the 
way, got to the steps, directing the others by his voice. 
Whatever he was in the matter of roguery, there were 
no two thoughts about his courage. He seemed to 
laugh at danger, and equally did he appear to bear a 
charmed life; for, in the uncertain light, we all three 
missed him with our firearms. These we then threw 
aside, since there was no time to reload. Our weapons 
of defence were the pikes and the partisan, a long 
staff surmounted by a broad blade not unlike a spear 
head, but with an ornamental projection on each side. 
If the men below attempted to climb one at a time, 
or two abreast, these would serve to thrust them 
through, so that while the odds were now seven or 
eight to three, we had good hope of holding our own. 

Slow tactics were not contemplated by them, for 
after a whispered consultation they prepared for a 
rush, as if to have done with it. Catching up a bundle 
of straw, which they held before them as a shield, two 
men came up with a run, closely followed by the others. 
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To thrust at heads or bodies was ahnost impossible, 
but we held our pikes low, and probed their thighs 
and legs, and the sharp points tearing through their 
clothing and lacerating the lower limbs, the two front 
men fell backward with loud yells and toppled the 
others over, so that there was an indiscriminate mass 
of kicking, yelling, and screaming humanity, in no 
small jeopardy from the iron hoofs of the plunging 
horses that were frightened at all this uproar. Peril- 
ous as our position was, we roared with laughter at 
this discomfiture, and called on them to come and 
try their luck again. 

And they did; only, however, to meet with further 
damage. Some of them were cowed, and being thrust 
through legs or thighs with our pikes, and injured also 
by the heavy falls, twice repeated, they were for beat- 
ing a retreat. Suddenly Kilsha shouted out some words 
that made our blood run cold. 

"We will get out the. horses, and fire the place. 
Then, since they will not let us climb up to them, they 
shall not come down to us, save on our own terms. 
Now, Master Flamsteed, will you hand us that letter 
down on the end of a pike ? " 

" We will bum first, and the letter shall bum with 
us, too," I answered stoutly. " But let John Dogeson 
go free, since he has done no worse than show hos- 
pitality to two half-frozen travellers." 

" Nay," cried Dogeson, before any reply could come 
from below. "I stay here, but some one shall pay a 
score for this." 

And so saying, he fired his arquebuse, which he had 
been quietly reloading while the lull lasted. The ball 
struck one who stood at the door in the full moon- 
light, and the man throwing up his hands, leaped from 
the ground with a cry, struck against the head of the 
doorway, and fell dead. 

" Fm loth to kill aught," exclaimed Dogeson, when 
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the report had died away; "but since you intend to 
roast us, we must needs sell our lives as dearly as 
possible." 

Looking down at our assailants, whose movements 
were plainly seen by reason of the moonlight which 
came through the open doorway, we took quick coun- 
sel, since they were wondering how they could get 
a light wherewith to set fire to the stable. Three or 
four were maimed by the pike-thrusts, one was dead, 
while the others were rubbing their bruises and show- 
ing signs of distress. Why not make a rush, and drive 
them out before they could do us further damage ? 

It was agreed on instantly. The steps were in the 
darkest comer of the stable, and Gower going first, 
since he insisted on it, I next, and Dogeson coming 
last, we crept down so silently that we were almost on 
the floor before the others knew what we were doing. 

" At them I " I shouted, when one caught sight of 
us, and Dogeson with his partisan, and Gower and I 
with our keen swords, were among them, cutting and 
thrusting with such vigour that they all ran out of 
the stable into the open with cries of dismay, and 
bolted for dear life across the field. We should have 
followed, but the snow proved treacherous, and I fell, 
Gower tumbling over me, so that by the time we had 
regained our footing, the fugitives were too far away 
for us to hope to overtake them. 

The fight was over, strangely enough, without a 
scratch for any one of us, while the horses and my 
precious letter were safe. Throwing the dead man 
out, we made the stable door secure, and went back 
to rest again, only to find, however, that sleep was not 
willing to return after such a season of excitement. 
There was nothing for it but to sit about the fire, which 
Dogeson replenished from his store of logs, and talk 
about the night's adventures, and the course we should 
pursue when daylight came. 



CHAPTER Xn 

THE KNIGHT OP BLAKELOKE CASTLE 

, After a hearty breakfast, we set out on our way, 
Dogeson accompanying us, resolved to make complaint 
to the lord of the manor, and request him to seek out 
those who had attempted to force an entrance into his 
dwelling during the night. The keen frost had con- 
siderably hardened the snow, rendering it much easier 
for horse and man to press onward, so that in the 
course of a couple of hours we came in sight of Blake- 
loke Castle, which, however, was more of a mansion 
in many respects, than a stronghold. 

It was situated on an eminence, and its turreted 
walls and ornamented roofs, largely hidden when the 
trees were in full foliage, were visible through the 
snow-laden branches, many of which, like others in the 
open country, were broken down beneath their un- 
wonted burden. Coming nearer, we saw the castle in 
its full beauty, and more than once stood still to admire 
the slender chimney shafts which issued from square 
stone basements, and were richly moulded and twisted, 
as, on closer acquaintance, could well be seen on those 
sides where the snow had failed to find lodgment. 

But while the castle was visible, the journey lasted 
another hour by reason of the heavy roads. The drifts 
caused us to turn to right and left continually, and 
cover double the ground that a traveller would have 
to do under ordinary circumstances. Yet, for my own 
part, I threw all sense of weariness aside while I 
94 
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plodded on foot with Oliver, who, like Redboy, found 
it hard to keep his footing. The prospect was suffi- 
cient to dispel anything like depression, for in yon- 
der mansion I should doubtless see Lord Hunsdon, 
and rid myself of responsibility concerning that mys- 
terious letter which the Queen had bid me guard with 
my life, and now lay in concealment. 

At the foot of the slope we paused a few minutes, 
to get our breath, and steady our knees, which trem- 
bled considerably after the struggle on the slippery 
road. Then we began the ascent, which was easy 
enough, since the snow had been shovelled away and 
the pathway strewn with sand. There was no moat, 
so that we came close up to the massive gate, on which 
Gower beat with the handle of his sword. In response 
to the summons, an armed porter opened a small wicket, 
and demanded our business, taking care, while he did 
so, to block up the doorway with his huge body. 

"I would see Sir Robert Blakeloke, and without 
delay, since I am on an errand for her Majesty the 
Queen," said L 

"And so, too, would I, Dick Selby," cried Doge- 
son. " I would like to tell the master of Blakeloke 
Castle what one or two of his rascally varlets have 
been doing to me and my cottage, and it will go hard 
if there be not some dangling scarecrows on yonder 
elm to keep that fellow company." 

Looking in the direction in which he pointed, we 
saw a man's body hanging in irons from a tree not 
far distant — a token of some roguery which men would 
not pass by lightly. It was a day of swift justice, see- 
ing that during the reign of the Queen's own father 
not less than seventy-two thousand thieves and vaga- 
bonds were executed by hanging, or some such sum- 
mary process. 

But I turned to the business in hand, and passing 
through the wicket, stood in the great courtyard, and 
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waited until some one came in response to the porter's 
ealL A pretty maiden who chanced to be standing 
in a doorway close at hand, throwing food to the 
pigeons that were gathered round her, came forward 
with a blush and a smile, the blush following John 
Dogeson's greeting; and still more did her face colour 
when he threw one arm about her neck, and, with his 
right and holding up the dainty chin, kissed the ruby 
lips. 

"Jack! you shouldn't do that, and a gentleman 
standing near ! " she protested, pushing back the cot- 
tager's hairy face. 

"Why not, my pretty? I swear thou dost grow 
more charming every time I see thee. Say, Mary 
Selby, when wilt come to be my housekeeper ? " 

"Is that all Jack Dogeson wants a wife for — to 
scrub the floor, and be his washerwoman, and milk- 
maid, and cook, and drudge, and make him shave his 
rough chin which is enough to rasp one's skin?" the 
maiden responded, saucily, rubbing her face softly, as 
if the rough greeting had made it tender. And yet 
there was an ill-concealed smile of gratification which 
went to convince one that the wooing was not un- 
welcome. 

" Come, Mary ! " shouted her father, who had been 
laughing where he yet stood, at the open wicket. 
" Waste no more time in love-making, and out of hoxirs, 
too, but lead the gentleman to the hall." 

The girl blushed more than ever at this, and with 
a quick retort — " As if I would go love-making to Jack 
Dogeson, father ! " — she turned on her heel, and led 
the way across the quadrangle to a massive door, which 
was closed by reason of the cold. 

It was only on the latch, which the girl's small hand 
scarce managed to lift, but went easily enough when 
Dogeson's horny fist closed over hers; and a moment 
later we stood within, looking down a long passage 
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With a stone wall to the left, and a panelled partition 
of oak to the right, in which was a door. This opened 
easily, and at Mary Selby's bidding we stepped into 
the great dining-hall, paved with irregularly shaped 
stones which shone with much scouring as the sunlight 
broke in through the lozenged windows looking into 
the courtyard. At the farther end, and taking up the 
whole breadth of the hall, stood a handsomely carved 
and massive oaken chamber-board, or table, and behind 
it, in the centre, a high-backed chair, surmounted by 
an oaken shield which bore the arms of the Blakeloke 
family. Down the middle of the hall were two other 
chamber-boards, hacked with the knives of those re- 
tainers who were wont to sit there and eat, while in 
the centre of the outer wall was a great arched fire- 
place in which a log fire blazed and crackled merrily. 

Upon the walls were numberless tokens of the war- 
like nature of the Blakelokes of olden times. Weapons 
of all sorts hung around ; immense two-handed swords, 
maces of such weight that one wondered at the manner 
of man that could wield one, steel battle-axes which 
might have served warlike giants like King Richard, 
chain hauberks and iron bucklers, and everywhere relics 
which told of prowess which might well cause the 
stoutest-hearted men now living to marvel at the val- 
our of the warriors of the bygone centuries. 

^ Kemain a while, sir, and I will find some one who 
will take you to Sir Robert," said our pretty guide; 
and she left us standing before the fire. Ere long she 
came back followed by a page, who inquired as to our 
business, and disappeared presently in a corridor at 
the further end of the hall. 

"Just one more kiss, my pretty one," said Doge- 
son, with a laugh, when Mary Selby turned to go away. 

" Nay, Jack, thou art greedy. One a week is enough 
for thee, and me ; else my face were that sore that the 
wind would play havoc with the tender skin, and chap 
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it grievously. And who would care to kiss it then?^' 
And so saying, she skipped off, laughing gaily. 

Ten minutes passed, or thereabouts, during which 
we gazed about while we warmed ourselves before the 
glo^dng fire; but at the end of that time the lad re- 
turned to say that his master would see me. Following 
him into a corridor, I ascended a short stone staircase, 
and presently found myself in a room whose wain- 
scotted walls were hung with costly Arras tapestry, 
as handsome as any I had seen in the palace of St. 
James, where the Queen resided when not at Windsor, 
and the furniture, in keeping with this, of the most 
exquisite design. It was easy to tell that the owner 
of this lordly mansion was a man of great wealth, and 
still more was I assured of this when I looked upon 
Sir Kobert Blakeloke himself. 

He was seated in a high-backed and richly carved 
oaken chair, with arms that terminated in figure-heads 
like those of the gargoyles in the courtyard — a piece 
of furniture more handsome, I am bound to say, than 
comfortable. He had banished from this room the 
rushes that covered the floors even of the well-to-do, 
for his feet rested on a square of costly Turkey carpet, 
the other parts of the floor, which was of polished oak, 
being bare of any covering. He had drawn up his chair 
before the fireplace, in which stood a grate containing 
burning coals; and judging from the fact that a book 
rested on his knees, he had been reading. At the mo- 
ment of my entrance, however, he was looking up, 
as if to scrutinize my face, and discover the manner 
of man his visitor might be. 

" Good morning, Master Flamsteed," he exclaimed, 
rising to greet me. " I bid you welcome to Blakeloke 
Castle after your rough journey." 

Then seating himself. Sir Robert bade me be seated 
also in the chair which the page drew up on the 
other side of the fireplace. While the lad was busy- 
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ing himself about the room, seeking something which 
the Knight had asked for, I looked at the master of 
the mansion where I hoped to end my mission in a 
manner satisfactory to my royal mistress. When he 
had stood to greet me, I found him to be a man of 
middle height, square-shouldered and muscular — one 
who could hold his own with most men in a trial of 
strength. As for his face, I felt content about it, 
for it bore a certain air of honesty, and intelligence 
that bespoke the scholar, and yet a sternness as of a 
soldier accustomed to be obeyed. The one thing I 
did not like was that his eyes were unlike, for one 
was blue and the other gray, so that his appearance 
was strange when he looked you in the face, which 
he did most fearlessly. He had a heavy moustache, 
but otherwise he was clean-shaven. The forehead was 
high and strong, the eyebrows strongly arched, the 
jaw, too, showing a firmness which the mouth in no 
way diminished. His hair was dark, and there was 
plenty of it, save on the crown, which was bald. It 
was a face with plenty of character in it — strong, 
resolute, and cautious; and, as I judged — ^when, dur- 
ing our conversation,* I found him looking at me fur- 
tively — one which was capable of hiding the purpose 
that lay behind it. 

As for his clothing, that scarcely calls for more 
than passing attention here. It indicated his rank 
at a glance, for in our days dress is scarcely a matter 
of choice, since Parliament constantly interferes to 
say what a man shall wear in such and such a sta- 
tion, and what he shall not. Sir Robert Blakeloke's 
dress was such as was expected with one who was 
esteemed the richest and most influential man in the 
countryside; but I noticed that he was habited for 
riding, while on a table close by lay a black felt hat 
with a high feather, and a mantle of gray velvet, 
richly jewelled. Beside these lay a pair of silk-em- 
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broidered gloves which her Majesty had given to him 
the last time he was at Court. 

It was strange to find one within doors in such a 
costume, but his first remark to me after the page 
had left the room served to explain this. 

"I was about to ride forth for an hour. Master 
Flamsteed, to see how matters fare with my people." 
And rising to his feet, he pointed to a village which 
I could plainly see through the latticed window from 
whence — looking beyond the low windows in the court- 
yard — one had a very extended view. "And in a 
day or two I go to meet Lord Hunsdon, who, but for 
the snow, would have been here even now." 

My heart beat quickly with pleasure on finding that 
the soldier who had come to me at Bristol had not de- 
ceived me, and I was glad to think that I had pressed 
on with my errand at so little loss of time. We did 
not stay at the window, however, for catching sight 
of Gower standing by Oliver and Redboy in the court- 
yard, the Knight rang a bell which stood close to hand, 
and bade the page who answered the simmions tell the 
stableman to see to the comfortable housing of my 
serving-man, and the stalling of my horses. That 
done, he sat down once more, and asked me my 
business. 

" Then your errand will be speedily accomplished. 
Master Flamsteed," he observed, when I had told him. 
"Lord Hunsdon will be here shortly, so that I pray 
you be at ease, and be assured of my heartiest wel- 
come." 

Never did a weary traveller find a more genial 
host, and before he set forth on his ride Sir Robert 
gave instructions concerning me, which made me feel 
that the Knight was doing honour to my august mis- 
tress through her messenger. Throughout the whole 
of the day there were abundant tokens of hospitality, 
although I am free to confess that they did not alto- 
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gether serve to break through the chills of ceremony. 
Of comfortable lodgment there was plenty, up to the 
point of luxury suited to my birth and estate, and as 
for provision at the board in the hall, I sat at the 
Knight's table and received every possible attention. 
And yet felt myself a stranger. Hospitable as the 
Knight of Blakeloke appeared, I more than once found 
myself in doubt as to his sincerity. Sometimes he 
would be all smiles; yet, when he thought me other- 
wise occupied, I noticed his furtive glances at me, 
and an expression on his face which made me ill at 
ease. But when next we looked at each other he 
was all courtesy and concerned for my comfort. 

Supper was served in the hall at six o'clock, after 
which the musicians played in the gallery for an hour, 
lamps being dispensed with, since the blazing logs in 
the fireplace threw a ruddy glow into the farthest 
comer. When the players had gone. Sir Robert bade 
me follow him into his own room, where I had just 
seen him, and when the door was shut we sat down 
to talk over my adventures, and what events were 
transpiring in the kingdom. He appeared to be sur- 
prised when I told him of the rising in the north, and 
of the rumours at the Court that certain of the 
southern nobility and gentry were suspected not only 
of being Catholics — ^that he could understand — but of 
being implicated in the plot ; and asked me repeatedly 
what this one and that were thought to be doing. 

The conversation went on with this result, that I 
went to rest that night feeling that the master of 
Blakeloke, once a Catholic, was among the most loyal 
of the Queen's supporters. He had told me much 
that let in light upon the doings of the Catholics. 
They were still numerous ; Papists at heart, but Protes- 
tants before men, and as loud as any in their declara- 
tion that it was rank disloyalty to refuse the oath of 
supremacy which the Queen and her counsellors de- 
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manded. Indeed, he mentioned more than one great 
personage in the county who harboured priests that 
served as chaplains, and who, in the dead of night, 
met to worship with the members of the family, and 
the servants who were that way disposed. 

" I have even heard," he added, when I rose to say 
good night, "that they pray for the speedy death 
of Queen Elizabeth, who they declare will some day 
take the name bestowed on her sister Mary — ^that of 
* the blood-bespattered she-woK.' " 

" God forbid ! " I cried indignantly. " 'Tis not like 
her. She deserves no such calumny as that, resolute 
as she may be to crush out Catholicism and advance 
the Reformation." 

" So must every good Protestant think. Master 
Flamsteed," responded the Knight, with a show of 
earnestness. 

It was delightful at last to throw myself on my 
bed and suffer sleep to come to me without any thought 
of danger to delay it. Before many minutes had 
passed I was lost to all my surroundings. 

I have trembled many times since, when I have 
thought of my misplaced confidence. 



CHAPTER Xni 

THE TENURE OP THE GAD-WHIP 

So welcome was the sleep, that I did not get out 
of my chamber until nearly eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, just as the bell so\inded the call to. breakfast. 
Gower sat among the servitors, and so did Dogeson, 
both of them looking the better for a night's rest, 
and both content. 

While we were seated at the table, on which were 
placed great chines of beef, and mutton and pork, 
together with bread and a plentiful supply of ale, the 
Knight began to talk of his intended doings during 
the day. 

" This is Tenure-day, Master Flamsteed," said he, 
while we were eating; "and if it please you, you 
shall join us, and see how I pay the rent for my 
estate." 

" But I thought that all this land was your own. 
Sir Robert," I exclaimed, in some surprise. 

"And so, indeed, it is," answered the Knight; 
"but the old custom dates from the time when Ed- 
ward the Confessor granted one of my ancestors the 
lands all round the castle — ^which, by the way, has been 
rebuilt more than once since then. From that day 
to this they have been held solely by compliance with 
a condition which the saintly King set forth, and as 
I have no wish to forfeit my patrimony I am going 
to comply with the old custom to-day." 

It was ten o'clock that morning when we started 
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on foot to the village church, a mile away, and to 
which the road had been largely cleared of snow by 
dint of prodigious toil. The sun was shining brightly, 
yet there was a chill northern wind blowing across 
the snow-covered land, which made some in the com- 
pany prophesy another storm ; but we trudged on, care- 
ful of the treacherous, lumpy bits of snow, which 
caused us to slip and slide, and not unfrequently 
tumble, much to the delight of the whole party, every 
one having his turn in proper course. Even Sir Rob- 
ert did not go scot-free, for snowy roads have no re- 
spect for persons, and with the rough and ready license 
of the times the servants who followed yelled with 
laughter, which was cut short in many an instance 
by an unintentional imitation of their master's dis- 
comfiture. 

But Dick Flaunting, the Knight's jester, was the 
life and soul of the party in that country walk. His 
conversation was plentifully bestrewn with quips and 
whimsicalities, and all so natural and good-humoured 
that he who could not smile was some one to wonder 
at. Whenever his master got up after a fall, rub- 
bing his sides and arms, the jester was near to offer 
him his cap and bells for being fool enough to come 
out on such a day for pleasure. 

"Nay, not for pleasure, Dick, but from dread of 
poverty," responded the Knight good-humouredly ; for 
the jester's remarks were taken with infinite goodwill 
all round. 

"ISTot for pleasure, quotha? Is it not pleasure to 
be rich ? " And the fellow, dancing away merrily, 
shaking hood and bells, and cutting capers that only 
a fool could cut without loss of dignity, busied him- 
self in securing the discomfiture of others in the com- 
pany. 

We came at last to the church, and found the 
priest robed for the service that was to follow, and 
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awaiting the company from the castle. When Sir 
Bobert came up, a cart-whip, commonly called a gad- 
whip, was handed to him. About the stock were bound 
four pieces of wyche elm, and to the stock end a leath- 
ern purse was attached that contained thirty pennies. 
Taking the whip in hand, the Knight walked behind 
the priest, who led the way down the aisle, but on 
reaching the castle pew turned therein, bidding me 
follow him. There was a pause while the serving- 
men and the villagers were getting into their seats, 
and then the service began. 

So quaint a building roused my curiosity, and I 
gazed about, now at the chancel, then at the beau- 
tiful windows, the queer box that went by the name 
of gallery, and the tall pews where one, while sitting, 
could barely see the heads of the worshippers. The 
sun burst forth as the first words were uttered in 
the priest's hoarse tones, and fell athwart the gallery, 
where a long-bearded man sat alone. At first I merely 
glanced at him, but more than once I felt that his 
eyes were on me, so that I looked in his direction 
again and again, and found myself wondering where 
I had seen that red face and those sharp-glancing 
eyes before. 

But when the time came for the reading of the 
lesson, there was a rustle of expectancy through the 
building, and all eyes, save those of the priest, were 
turned to the pew in which I sat. Sir Robert took 
up the gad-whip, and leaving his seat, walked gravely 
down the aisle to the porch. There he cracked the 
whip loudly thrice, after which, winding the thong 
about the stock, and carrying it upon his shoulder, 
as one might bear a pike, he walked back, and stood 
before the desk where the priest was still reading the 
lesson for the day. There the Knight cracked the 
gad-whip three times more, but now over the reader's 
head, and having done so, knelt on the bare stones 
8 
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during the remainder of the service. Just before the 
benediction came, the priest stood with his back to 
the altar, holding a brass plate before him, and Sir 
Robert, rising to his feet, walked forward and shook 
the money into it, which was in the purse attached 
to the whip. 

This was the peculiar ceremony that had been per- 
formed for the last five hundred years and more, with- 
out which the vast estates of Blakeloke would have 
been forfeit to the crown. 

When the congregation rose to quit the church I 
looked up to the gallery for the solitary worshipper, but 
he was nowhere to be seen; and before many minutes 
had gone I had forgotten him in the fun and pleasure 
that came in the journey back to Blakeloke Castle. 

Presently there was such boisterous laughter com- 
ing from among those who followed some little dis- 
tance behind that we halted to see what was going 
on. Dick Flaunting was pulling at the cloak of the 
man I had seen in the church, but keeping at full 
arm's length, since the stranger he was befooling was 
striking out lustily with his fists, right and left, yet 
unable to touch the face or body of the nimble jester. 
Suddenly Dick changed his tactics, for finding that 
the cloak would not come off, he shouted : 

" I will have thy beard, then ! " 

It was the work of an instant, and the result 
was a surprise for every one. The fool made a quick 
dart at the man's beard, but as he gripped it, it came 
off in his hand. 

" Now I am befooled myself in very deed ! " we 
heard Dick shout. "Here is a fellow shaved at one 
stroke, and clean, too, as sure as I am my mother's 
son ! Where didst get this beard from, sirrah ? " 

But while others looked on, and roared with laugh- 
ter, I gazed in wonder at the man, and involuntarily 
exclaimed : 
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"Nicolas Franklin! And disguised, tool What 
brings him here?" 

" Nay, Master Flamsteed," said Sir Robert hastily. 
But a quick glance at his face showed that he was 
much disturbed, and angry too. "It is not Nicolas 
Franklin, whom I know full well, though 'tis mar- 
vellously like him. Come, sir, and let us to the castle." 
And laying a hand on my arm, he led me away. " This 
man — stoop a little. Master Flamsteed, and I will 
whisper in your ear — is an unfortunate priest, whose 
life would be forfeit if he were known to be at large; 
but I, although a Protestant, am fain to hide him 
for a few days. Once, when Bloody Mary reigned, 
he saved my life, and I swore to be of service to him 
if ever he should be in need." 

"But he is so much like Franklin I" I exclaimed, 
interrupting him. 

" True," said he, cutting me short. " Never, I 
grant, were two men more alike; but this is a harm- 
less ecclesiastic, John Mundey by name, who came 
to the castle on the night of the storm, and craved 
shelter until he could get down to the coast, and so 
away to France." 

Saying this, Sir Robert turned to a serving-man 
who was coming on behind, and bade him hasten back 
and tell Dick Flaunting to restore the beard, and stop 
his fooling. 

We halted while this message was being carried, 
but what I saw was not calculated to make me accept 
imreservedly the explanation that was given with 
such evident anxiety. Flaunting was capering about 
with the beard, now trying it on his own lean face, 
now on that of the page, who was dancing with boy- 
ish glee, and then on others of the company, who were 
doubled up with mirth. But the man stood still, 
drawing his cap down over his eyes, as if he would 
hide his face as much as possible. When the Knight's 
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messenger reached the group and spoke to the jester, 
Dick flung the beard at its owner, and bidding him 
seek his barber came bounding toward us. 

What his master said to him I did not heed, for 
I was looking back at him whom I had deemed to be 
Nicolas Franklin. There was the same red face I 
had seen at Ralph Sadler's inn at Bristol, the same 
sinister look upon it. It seemed to me that the sav- 
age flash of the steely eyes was such as I had seen 
when my enemy and I were face to face, and I was 
fighting for dear life. But that was not all. He 
was adjusting the cloak with his hands, and the left 
was wrapped around with white linen — ^the hand that 
I had wounded in the fight. How could I be mis- 
taken ? 

Seeing that I was watching him, he dropped be- 
hind the others, so that I saw no more of him. Turn- 
ing, I followed my host, who was lecturing the heed- 
less jester. The angry words of the Knight had no 
effect in the way of checking Dick's levity, for when 
I came up to them Dick was holding out his sceptre, 
as he called it, offering it to his master, and saying, 
with the easy insolence of the privileged buffoon: 

"Nay, Robert, if thou think'st to teach a fool, 
hadst not better be the fool outright, and wear the 
cap and bells ? " 

And with that parting shot the jester fell back 
among the serving-men. 

The remainder of the day was given up to feast- 
ing and to revelry. There was open house for all who 
dwelt within the boundaries of the manor, and on to 
a late hour the musicians were busy amid the noise 
and commotion of so many, who not only filled the 
hall itself, but the passages and kitchens, and drank 
unlimited quantities of wine. It was pitch dark when 
those who dwelt outside the castle stumbled into the 
night, to find their homes as best they could. 
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THE JESTER 

All this was pleasant to any one who had little 
on his mind, but the fact that one so much resem- 
bling Nicolas Franklin had been with the party at 
the church, and was perhaps in the castle at the very 
moment when I was retiring to rest, added to my dis- 
comfort, and made me more anxious than I had been 
any moment since I quitted Windsor. 

When I had gone to my room I sat for a time be- 
fore the fire and thought the matter out; but the 
more I thought, the more perplexed I grew. From the 
first, as I have already said, I had a certain distrust 
of Sir Robert, and while he was kind and courteous, 
seeing to my comfort, and speaking much of the loy- 
alty due to her Majesty, the fear grew with me that 
there was danger afoot. What was I to make of the 
Knight? It is true that he professed Protestantism, 
and was loud — ^to me, and perhaps too much so — ^in 
his protestations of abhorrence of all that was Pa- 
pistical; but when I saw that "priest," and knew 
that he was being sheltered, I began to doubt. Not 
only so, but when the page conducted me to my room 
we passed a door somewhat ajar. 

" Whose room is that, Borman ? " 

" Sir Robert's,'' was the lad's reply. 

That was strange. I saw, as I passed by slowly, 
a crucifix on the east side, near the wall, and a 
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Komish priest standing in moody silence, as if he 
waited for some one to appear. 

"Was Sir Robert only making a pretence at 
Protestantism?" I asked myself as I passed on. It 
was a well-known fact that many of the country gen- 
try declared themselves adherents of the Reformed 
faith, fearing the frowns of the Queen; yet they 
secretly harboured priests, who performed mass in 
concealed chambers. In these places there were many 
meetings of disaffected Catholics, who^ it was sup- 
posed by some, sought to devise means whereby to 
restore the old religion, and crush out every vestige 
of the Reformation. In the north they endeavoured 
to overthrow Elizabeth's throne; and there was reason 
to suppose that there were many of the same mind 
in the south. 

Sir Robert had said so much against Papists in 
general, and said it so emphatically, as if the very 
thought of Papacy stank in his nostrils, that I found 
myself wondering while I sat before the blazing logs 
how it was that he could consent to harbour a recu- 
sant when his position in the district, as justice, laid 
him under obligation to hound out all Catholics from 
the land he owned. It was true he had told me that 
he who was called John Mundey had saved his life, 
and that he was under promise to aid him at all 
hazards ; but I had surreptitiously marked the Knight's 
face, and the words and looks did not go together. 

How long I sat thus I can not say. The last 
shouts of the revellers had died away, and the house- 
hold settled down to silence. The only sound — after 
one and another had closed his door noisily — ^was the 
occasional slipping of a log on the hearth, where the 
fire had assumed a red glow. Presently my fancy 
served me in another way, and throwing aside all 
thoughts that were detrimental to my host, I watched 
the pictures in the fire. As each shifting of the 
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logs changed the scene, so my forgetfulness of sur- 
roundings led me to watch with pleased interest. 

I thought I coidd see Irene, blithe and happy, sit- 
ting in my father's home; and then, from quiet home 
life in which she played her part, there was the change 
to festivity. The highest personages in the neigh- 
bourhood of Flamsteed assisted in the fantastic scenes, 
and music and dancing blended with masques and 
pageants. Then came the ceremonies of a bridal. 
One who stood at the altar was Irene, my promised 
wife. I looked to see the other, bending forward 
eagerly from my chair to gaze into the glowing em- 
bers, expecting to see my own stalwart frame beside 
her graceful figure. But it was another, and my 
breath came and went when I saw the face of Nico- 
las Franklin! Irene turned to look into his face, and 
then shrank back in horror, and hid her own face in 
her hands, to shut out something hateful. While I 
gazed and saw all this, I was exultant, for she would 
not have this man for husband. 

Then again there was a shifting of the logs, and 
another scene followed. It was as if I gazed into 
a prison cell, in which there were two prisoners — 
both men. One lay on the floor, and Apparently had 
flung himself there in despair. But after a time he 
rose to his feet, and stood with much pain and effort 
against the wall, his face turned upward to the grated 
window, as if he sought a way of escape. It was a 
haggard face, and the body seemed to be weak, for 
the man tottered while he stood, trembled at the knees, 
and fell, since his strength was gone. Who was the 
prisoner? I looked eagerly — it was all so real — and 
the face came out more plainly. I saw that it was 
my own! 

There came a further shifting of the scene. The 
door of the dungeon opened, and a maid was thrust 
in. I could not see her face because it was hidden 
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in the shadow. But she appeared to gaze about het 
anxiously; and shading her eyes, to be assured of 
the identity of one of her companions, her lips moved 
as if she spoke. Then she went across the horrible 
place, and threw her arms about the prisoner's neck, 
and laying her head upon his breast, sobbed as though 
her whole life would pass away in tears. 

There was a sudden rustle, a falling of the glowing 
logs together, and the picture was gone. 

I started to my feet and looked around, forgetful 
for the moment where I was; but soon the remem- 
brance came that this was my sleeping-chamber at 
Blakeloke Castle. The look around the place brought 
no reassurance with it. The more I thought about 
the pictures — ^which did not come again — ^the more 
a sense of restlessness and danger possessed me. Sup- 
pose that after all Sir Robert was purposing to play 
falsely, dared I lie down on yonder bed? It was 
common knowledge among the people of England that 
the mansions of the leading families were not com- 
plete without some secret chamber, such contrivances 
being essential when conspiracies were rife, and au- 
thority was not sufficiently strong for such lawless 
times. 

I walked around the chamber in which I had slept 
carelessly enough the night before, smoothing my hand 
over the panelling and tapestry, endeavouring to dis- 
cover some possible secret spring. But nothing came 
of the search. 

I sat and thought again, throwing a log on the 
fire, for the night was cold. After a time it occurred 
to me that I might go to Roland Gower, and bring 
him into my room to share my vigil, for sleep alone 
I would not while this uncertainty was on me. I knew 
where he slept. The room lay at the farther end of 
a passage which broke ofF from the corridor into which 
my own room opened, and going to the door imme- 
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diately on coming to this resolution, I went forward 
cautiously. There was scarcely a sound, and the pas- 
sage was in darkness. So, too, was the other down 
which I turned, save for a light that was visible 
through the crack at the bottom of one of the doors. 

I had barely gone by this spot when I heard the 
door open, and as the light streamed out some one 
stepped into the passage stealthily, pulling the door 
after him. It was Dick Flaunting, the jester. He 
walked away in the opposite direction to that which 
I was taking, and noiselessly, as if he did not wish 
to be heard. 

I went forward, coming after a time to what I 
thought was my serving-man's room. To my surprise 
there was a light within. That made me hesitate, 
not caring, if Gower had any one with him, to have 
it known that I was prowling about at so late an 
hour. But see him I must, and I threw that thought 
aside as paltry compared with possible peril; opening 
the door gently, however. 

What I saw showed me that I had made a great 
mistake, but it served also to assure me that I was 
not frightening myself over a phantom, but was in 
real danger. A bed lay just within the room, easily 
seen from where I stood with the door barely ajar. 
On the bed itself lay a sick man, with bandaged 
head and arm. It was Jack Kilshal He had evi- 
dently been sorely wounded in the fight at Dogeson's 
cottage, and now lay helpless and weak. I had little 
to fear from him, but thus much flashed into my 
mind — ^that since he was there, and being tended 
carefully, Sir Kobert Blakeloke must have known of 
that attempt to murder us. 

Yet there nught have been some doubt about that, 
had I not s«en the man who stood at Kilsha's bed- 
side. It was John Mundey, the priest, according ib 
the Knight, and his presence in the sick man's room 
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would very well appear to be reasonable, since it could 
be explained that he had gone to pray with him. 
But I had ears as well as eyes. From his looks, his 
bearing, and his bandaged hand, I could have sworn 
that I was watching Nicolas Franklin. From his 
words I was made to lose all doubt, not only by reason 
of his voice, but because of what he said. 

" Sir Robert told Flamsteed that I was John Mun- 
dey, a priest in hiding; hence he is off his guard." 

I heard no more, nor did I need to hear further. 
Glad of my caution, and closing the door noiselessly, 
I went to the next room but one beyond, hoping to 
find my serving-man. I knew that he was there when 
I stood at the door, for the lusty snores of the sleeper 
assured me that no other man could sleep and make 
such a noise. Not all the snores of the Seven Sleepers 
of Ephesus could have been much louder. Entering, 
and going to the bedside, but finding that words had 
no effect, I shook him well. He sat up with a start; 
but before he could speak I whispered: 

"Hist I Gower. We are in trouble, I fear. Don 
your clothes and come with me to my room, where 
I can tell you all. But come as I have done, in bare 
feet, and carry your boots in one hand and a sword 
in the other." 

In three minutes we were on our way to my room, 
and before long reached it in safety. 

" How now ! " I exclaimed beneath my breath, 
when I led the way in. For seated before the fire 
was Dick Flaunting, dressed in his usual parti-col- 
oured costume, but without his cap and bells, as if 
for silence' sake, and looking, while he sat, graver 
than one could have thought possible. 

A slight sound while we entered caused him to 
look up quickly. He instantly rose to his feet, and 
went to the door to close and bolt it. 

"I feared that by some ill-fortune I had missed 
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you, Master Flamsteed, and that would perhaps have 
meant the death of two," said he, when he returned 
and stood before us. 

" What ? " I exclaimed, startled alike at his seri- 
ous face — such a rare thing, I imagined, with this 
jester — and at his unexpected words, which were so 
full of ill-omen. 

"What did I say? I spoke of death; and unless 
you and your serving-man quit this room at once I 
fear me you will have seen the last night either of 
you will ever spend on earth. Listen, for time is 
precious. There was an attempt made on your life 
when you were lodging at John Dogeson's cottage. 
As I stand before God, and love my Queen, and hate 
everything that smacks of Rome, Sir Robert Blake- 
loke, my master, planned that attack when a scoun- 
drel — Jack Kilsha by name — ^who ought to have seen 
^the gallows, and swung there, too, long since, came 
hither, saying that you bore a letter from her Maj- 
esty which would set the Papists in the west by the 
ears. That letter, from what they said, is worth your 
own weight in gold to those who seek the Queen's de- 
struction and the advancement of that beautiful she- 
devil of Scotland; and your life, Master Flamsteed, 
must needs pay the forfeit if you will not part with it." 

" "Not will T I " I interposed. 

" Then, fool though I am by trade, I will be a wise 
man by my actions, and save you if you will care to 
follow my leading." 

"But what need have I of saving? " I asked irreso- 
lutely, although I knew well enough that Franklin was 
not here for my good. Yet I was eager to know what 
there was to tell. 

" Jack Kilsha is here " 

" I know it," said I, interrupting him. 

" And did you not see me unheard !N'icolas Frank- 
lin?" 
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" Sir Robert said it was a priest named Mundey." 

" "Nay, indeed ; John Mundey, to begin with, is not 
a priest ; nor is he any more like Franklin than a fool 
is like a wise man. But, I pray you, let such a simile 
pass, for many a fool in motley is wiser than block- 
heads whom the world in general thinks have their 
noddles full of sense. Let me rather say that John 
Mundey never lived. He was but a name to you, and 
a put-off, so trouble no more concerning him. But let 
me to business." 

The jester stood with his back to the fire, and with 
folded arms, while he spoke with increasing serious- 
ness. He had dropped his fool's-cap to the floor, and 
stood there with his shaven head shining in the lamp- 
light. 

" Hast this letter from the Queen by thee ? " 

« Yes." 

"And safe?" 

« Yes." 

'^And will you swear never to part with it, save 
when face to face with Lord Hunsdon ? " 

"I swore that to her Majesty, and I never break 
an oath." 

" 'Tis well," said the jester, turning round, and 
brushing an ember aside with his foot, as if to gain 
a moment before he spoke again. " Master Flamsteed, 
if you should sleep within this chamber to-night, it 
will be your last sleep either here or anywhere else on 
earth. I care not to play the eavesdropper, but I have 
done so once or twice in my life to some purpose. I 
saw Franklin and Sir Robert in solemn conclave this 
morning, and I have heard since the service at the 
church what else they had to say to each other. 'Tis 
now eleven o'clock by the time of night. At two in 
the morning, when it is thought that Sir Robert's guest 
will be fast asleep, he and Nicolas Franklin, with two 
or three on whom they can rely — sworn Papists who 
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perjure themselves, and worship as Reformers before 
men — will come hither and do you to death. And 
friend Roland also," he added, laying his hand on the 
serving-man's shoulder. "They were to begin with 
the master, and make sure of him; and after that the 
man was to follow, to do service in the land of spirits, 
wherever that may be." 

He was serious enough. He had dropped the fool 
as surely as he had dropped the fool's-cap on the floor. 
There was nothing sceptical in his tone, whatever those 
last few words he had spoken might appear to con- 
vey. He was face to face with an awful possibility, 
and the Queen — whom he, in common with the untold 
thousands of her subjects, loved, and would fain die 
for — ^was in deadly danger if this insurrection pros- 
pered. 

" And see I This is the way by which they purpose 
to come." 

So saying, the jester went to the farther side of 
the fireplace, and pressing a flower, which ornamented 
like a hundred others the oftken wainscot, he pushed 
a panel from him, and it fell back, revealing a dark 
passage. 

" It is enough I " I exclaimed, agitated at the 
thought of my providential escape through kindness of 
one on whom I had looked with much contempt not 
long before. " But tell me, good Dick, how we shall es- 
cape, and I swear that when I see the Queen she shall 
know how you have served her cause." 

His eyes, when he turned toward me, glistened, and 
his face flushed with pleasure. 

"God bless her Majesty! and God bless you also 
for that promise. I would that she knew how fools, 
even, have loyal hearts. But now for the manner of 
escape. There must be patience, for you will need 
your horses, and the gates must be opened too; and 
since I only knew this an hour or two ago — aye! less 
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than that! — ^I have had no time to arrange anything. 
So far I have contented myself with thinking." 

" Then what are we to do, Dick ? If we stay here 
we shall be caught like rats in a trap; for while Gower 
can fight, and I also, what can we do against three 
or four score ? " said I, eager and excited, calm though 
I was wont to be in a time of danger. 

"Marry, the escape is easy. Master Flamsteed; or 
I would say, you can easily go into safe hiding while 
I arrange for it. Sir Kobert and Franklin, and as 
many more as they may bring with them, will enter 
by the secret door yonder; but you will make your 
exit thus." 

While Flaunting was speaking, he had walked 
across the bedchamber, and throwing open the door 
of a wardrobe in which I had hung my cloak, he stepped 
within. A moment later there was a click, and noise- 
lessly, while Gower and I gazed eagerly, the panelling 
at the back, of the same pattern as the wainscot round 
the room, fell away quietly, and a concealed chamber 
was revealed. Asking Gower for the lamp which hung 
on the wall close by, he took it in his hand, and bade 
us follow. The way led down some four or five steps, 
and when he had descended we looked around. 

Here was a room about nine feet long, some eight 
wide, and as many high, the walls and floor of which 
were lined with thick, dark-coloured cloth, as if to 
deaden not merely the sound of footsteps, should any 
one in hiding move about, but also the sound of speech 
if they ventured to talk. About four feet from the 
floor tliere were two breaks in the cloth, and walking 
to both in turn, and drawing back a little dark cur- 
tain, I saw that instead of the ordinary windows there 
were two long arrow slits in the massive walls, so 
that from without no attention was attracted to the 
hidden chamber. The lower end of each sloped off 
considerably, and downward, thus making it possible 
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to see what was going on in the courtyard below. The 
openings gave a view of the flat, snow-covered, moon- 
lit country for many a mile. 

As for furniture, there was a table, with two or 
three chairs, and hanging from the walls some obsolete 
firearms, and two or three swords. A few books, too, 
were in the shelves, and had doubtless served to while 
away some weary hours in bygone days. Altogether, 
if one could but be assured of safety and food, the 
place was snug enough; but were we safe? That was 
the pressing question, and the jester divined that it 
was passing through our minds. 

"No other man on earth knows of this place, I 
swear," he exclaimed. " It was revealed to me by one 
who had once been in hiding here, and the knowledge, 
had he not imparted it to me, would have died with 
him. But he wanted help, and let me into the secret. 
This is the way by which he entered, and that the way 
by which he made his exit." 

So saying, Flaunting pointed to the opposite side 
of the chamber. But we saw nothing save a blank 
wall of dark-coloured cloth. Seeing our bewilderment 
he smiled, and going on his hands and knees, felt about 
the floor close by the wall. 

" Aye I 'tis here," he said presently. " Come and 
feel it for yourself. Master Flamsteed." 

We went to where he was kneeling, and, stooping 
low, I put out my hand and smoothed it across the 
floor slowly. My finger came to a spot where a little 
hollow could be felt, as large over, perhaps, as a golden 
angel. 

"Press down," said Flaunting; and on my doing 
so the wall moved out for about two feet from the 
floor, along a half of the length of that side of the 
chamber. Looking through this opening, we saw a 
long descending passage, which, as the jester said, led 
to some steps that had an entry to the stable. 
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" Are you content to abide here for f our-and-twenty 
hours ? " asked he presently. " I will bring food in the 
morning, and I will meanwhile see what can be done 
about your horses." 

We were too ready* to accept his help and remain 
in this retreat to offer any objection; and when we 
said so he bade us good night and went away. 



CHAPTEE XV 

IN HIDING 

When the latch of the door clicked, and we were 
left alone, we looked into each other's face, as if we 
would read our companion's thoughts. But to make 
sure that we were not fastened in a trap, we tried afresh 
the exit by both ways, as they had been pointed out 
by the jester. Now and again, while we settled down 
into silence, a fear swept through my mind that Dick 
Flaunting might be no truer at heart than Sir Robert 
Blakeloke, who had protested such loyalty while dis- 
claiming all dealings with the Papists, who were gen- 
erally disaffected toward the English Queen. Yet if 
he cared to play us false, what object could he have 
in bringing us here? Had he been an enemy to my 
royal mistress, he might easily have left me and Gower 
to our fate. 

"What say you, Gower, to the fool's honesty?" I 
asked, when I could keep silent no longer. 

" 'Tis reliable. Master Flamsteed, an it please 
you." 

" That runs side by side with my own opinion ; 
but the Knight spoke so fairly, and was so hard in his 
remarks on all Catholics, and yet turned out so de- 
ceitful, as Franklin's presence in the castle proves, 
that one might be pardoned for being somewhat dis- 
trustful," said I. 

"But Dick Flaunting hath spoken truly, sir," was 
Gower's response. So saying, he went to the door by 
9 121 
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which we had entered, and opened it slightly, to hear 
what might pass in the bedchamber. 

A full hour had gone when we heard voices. We 
had been sitting in silence, for neither of us was in 
the mood either for sleep or speech. My own mind 
was full of my mission and wonder as to what the 
consequences of this delay might be. What might it 
not mean for her Majesty? Who could tell whether 
Lord Hunsdon, as conmiander of the forces in the west, 
might be unprepared for emergencies, or in the ab- 
sence of this letter might do something which he 
thought to be for the good of the country, which, by 
reason of his ignorance of the Queen's designs, would 
bring about endless confusion, and perhaps national 
disaster ? 

Yet my own conscience was clear on the matter. 
When the false messenger came to me at Bristol, even 
the Mayor — a cautious man of the world — ^thought that 
all was straightforward, and it was some satisfaction, 
during my suspense, to know that he would bear me 
out when I declared that I had followed what I deemed 
to be legitimate instructions. 

" God help us I " I exclaimed, before we had heard 
these voices, and my companion looked up quickly. 

"You are anxious, sir," said he. 

"Yes, Gower. Anxious about my mission, which 
is delayed by roguery, and anxious for you as well, 
since I have brought you into such dire trouble.'' 

" iN'ay, sir, do not worry about me," was the gener- 
ous response. "How could you know that we were 
being duped ? Have no further thought on that score. 
I am with you heart and soul, and we shall yet fight 
our way through." 

Gower spoke in such earnestness, that I discharged 
all anxiety from my mind concerning him, and sat on 
deliberating over plans both reasonable and imprac- 
ticable. Then there came those voices in the chamber 
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we had quitted, and the partition being very slightly 
opened we heard every word. 

"Hast turned squeamish, Franklin? Why delay 
striking?" 

It was the Knight's voice. 

** There is no one to strike, Sir Robert," was the 
response in tones I now knew full well. 

"What I Has he suspected mischief, and gone 
off I" 

"It looks like that. But how has he got away? 
Let us go and see whether he became uneasy, and 
turned in with his serving-man." 

There followed a few sounds, as if they were search- 
ing round the room to make sure that I was not in 
hiding behind the curtains, and with a last word from 
Sir Robert — ^"N^ot here" — ^they passed out. Judging 
from the heavy footsteps, there must have been four 
or five men in the party — perhaps more ; but they went 
out, muttering what were, without a doubt, curses on 
the man who had frustrated them by his own timely 
escape. 

The immediate danger having passed, we closed 
the door and lay down on the cloth-covered floor to 
sleep. But it was a vain attempt. How could rest 
come while we were in such suspense? So the long 
hours passed, and seemed unending. If, as men say, 
Time flies, it flew that night on leaden wings, so that 
it made slow progress. The household began to stir 
at five o'clock in the morning by usual custom, and it 
was as though that early hour would never come. 
Surely it had gone some hours ago, and even now it 
must be long past sunrise — late as that was at winter- 
time — but a black impenetrable cloud must have ob- 
scured the light. All sorts of fancies came, and, un- 
able to lie still any longer, I got up to see whether I 
had dreamed that Dick Flaunting had told me that 
the arrow slits were windows, or that I had really 
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looked out on the moonlit country. No; it was no 
dream. The windows were there, and when I drew 
aside the little curtain of them, I found that it was 
night still, and the outlying country was still white 
and glistening as the declining moon's rays fell on 
the snow. 

After a while — that never-ending while — ^there were 
sounds in the courtyard below, of men moving about 
to prepare for the day; some to tend the horses, others 
to begin the brewing, or clean out the great mash tub 
in which the ale was brewed; yet more to stamp their 
feet to get them warm, and then to find the necessary 
words to curse the fate that made labour needful. 
But since it had to be done, whether in willingness 
or not, they must needs begin to sweep away what 
snow remained. We could hear the scraping of the 
shovels on the stones and the swish of the brooms as 
they brushed the snow aside. Fastening back the cur- 
tains, we saw through the windows how the men were 
working at their morning tasks in partial darkness, 
for sunrise was a long time off. Torches flared in the 
still air, and afforded light for the grumbling men to 
work by. Now and again a maiden flitted across the 
yard to bring some little thing from the outhouses 
on the other side, and her presence and saucy greet- 
ings served to waken up the varlets who were going 
about their tasks half asleep. 

At last, who should come into the courtyard but 
Dick Flaunting, full clothed, as one could tell before 
he appeared by the sounding of his bells on cap and 
ankles. After his gay good morrow to one and an- 
other he had something to say which caused the men 
to stop their work and gather about him to listen. 

"Who didst say was gone, Dick?" cried one; I 
recognised the voice as Dick Selby's, the keeper of 
the gate. 

" Master Fairfax Flamsteed, her Majesty's messen- 
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ger, and his varlet, Koland Gower, a right down good 
fellow I am sorry to miss." 

" But they never passed through the gate, Dick, I'll 
swear to that; for I was on duty all the night, and 
none came in nor out," said Selby emphatically. 

"Xor did the horses go, for I have just groomed 
them," called out another. 

" Marry I and if they had gone, what of it ? " was a 
question that followed. "Master Flamsteed is her 
Majesty's messenger, and ought to be able to go about 
the Queen's business without having to say *By your 
leave,' to any man I " 

" True. But, good luck I he had no need to slip 
off like a thief in the night," said Dick Flaunting. 

" Then he must have gone on wings, for I'll take 
my oath that he did not go by the gate. Why, it creaks 
confoundedly, and in the night would wake the whole 
household. Mary, my pretty wench, open the wicket 
a moment." 

Dick Selby was calling out to his daughter, who 
— as I could see by the torchlight near which she 
stood — ^was chattering away to her sweetheart. Jack 
Dogeson. The girl obeyed instantly, and drew 
open the wicket in the gate, through which people 
on foot entered when the great gates were closed. 
When the door moved on its hinges it- creaked, and 
scraped, and screamed enough to set one's teeth on 
edge. 

"Dick Selby," cried Flaunting, "I marvel at thee 
and thy laziness, for, to say naught of the noise which 
goes through one's poor body, and gives one a pain 
in the teeth, 'tis bad for the hinges, which must wear 
away too quickly when so rusty. Bestir thy lazy shanks, 
and oil the hinges of the gates; else will I make thee 
a present of my cap and bells, and change places with 
thee. I have my sceptre here, which thou knowest I 
had orders never to part with, save to a greater fool 
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than myself. FU hold it no longer if the gates go 
on squeaking like that." 

"Xayl I would be no fool! I have not wit 
enough I " shouted Selby, and with a loud laugh. " But 
since the noise addles thy brains, and thine, too, thou 
silly wench, I'll ^ have it done at once. Hi! Tom! get 
the grease pot this instant, and ease every one of 
those hinges. I'd have done it long ago, Dick Flaunt- 
ing, but it was too much trouble to give the order. 
'Twas wondrously heavy work to tell the varlet thus 
much, so I will off to breakfast." 

"And I will join thee, Dick Selby, to show how 
much I approve of such activity for once." 

And so saying, the jester linked his arm in that 
of the gate-keeper, and cutting a few capers walked 
off with him to the lodge where Selby dwelt. 

An hour must have passed when the click of the 
latch was heard, and Flaunting appeared at the open 
door of our chamber. In his hand was a jar of ale, 
and a drinking-cup. He also bore in an arm-basket 
a capon, part of a chine of beef, and a large-sized loaf, 
which be brought while the passages were yet in 
darkness. 

"I found these in the buttery last night, after I 
went away from you, and would have brought more 
but could not manage to carry them. I went there 
and searched by what light the moon gave through 
the windows, and thrust them beneath the bed yonder, 
after the would-be assassins had gone away. But I 
must be gone, or I fear me I shall be seen, and then 
woe be to you and me alike, for Sir Robert is so savage 
at finding you gone, that if he thought I had helped 
you he would put me to the torture. I will come again 
and tell you how I fare in my arrangements for your 
escape. Eat, drink, and be merry, only do not sing 
lest some one should hear. You need have no fear, 
and when you want more food I will bring a more 
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liberal supply. By the way," lie added whimsically, 
"I have had the gate hinges greased." 

Nodding farewell, the jester drew the door after 
him and was gone. 

I scarcely know how that day passed, but being 
able to look out of the windows we could while away 
the time by watching those who came and went, and 
what was going on below. Had it been warmer weather, 
we might have seen more, but as it was none loitered 
about out-of-doors who could possibly find excuse for 
being within. 

Once, between the breakfast hour and dinner-time, 
we were on the alert by reason of sounds and voices 
in the sleeping-chamber. It was evident that our dis- 
appearance was such a mystery that we were being 
searched for afresh through every apartment of Blake- 
loke Castle. I had previously cut away a piece of cloth 
from the door, so that by placing our ears against the 
wood itself we could hear most of what was said by 
those outside. 

"I will tell you what I think. Master Franklin," 
we heard the Knight say after a while; "when that 
arrant fool was cutting his capers,' and your beard was 
snatched away, Flamsteed believed you to be none 
other than yourself, and although he appeared to ac- 
cept my explanation that you were a priest in hiding, 
I fear me greatly that he had his suspicions, and made 
off with that letter, which I would give a thousand 
golden crowns for." 

Then passion seemed to get the better of the 
Knight, and he stamped up and down the chamber, 
cursing the Queen, and uttering treason enough to 
ensure him the block, had any one with authority heard 
him. Curses followed for myself and Gower alike, and 
at last he declared he would go at once and horsewhip 
Flaunting. 

"Nay, 'tis the fool's prerogative," said Franklin. 
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" I was savage enough with him in all conscience, but 
how should he know ? Do naught to him. The fellow 
we wanted is gone. You did nothing to rouse any sus- 
picion, and the only story he could tell was that he 
was anxious for the quick delivery of his letter. The 
best thing would be to get Lord Hunsdon here as a 
visitor, and then if aught came we must trust to your 
being able to prove your own loyalty." 

" But where is he ? " asked the Knight ; and Gower 
and I listened eagerly for the answer. 

" He is now in Wells, lodging with the Bishop until 
word comes from her Majesty as to his future move- 
ments." 

There followed the shuffle of footsteps, which pres- 
ently died away, and silence followed once more. Not 
long after that we saw Sir Robert and Franklin in 
the courtyard. Crossing it, they went from place to 
place, searching carefully every chamber, the stables, 
the cattle-house, and even the chapel; but all to no 
purpose. Had they known where we were, there had 
been short shrift for us that day, if I refused to sur- 
render the precious package they were so eager to set 
hands on. 

What we should have done but for the relief af- 
forded by means of those two windows in our concealed 
chamber, I do not know. Gower could not read, and 
as for me, the books on the shelves were dull as ditch- 
water. We were able to see what was going on in one 
small part of the outside world, and that was some- 
thing. 

But gradually the daylight faded, the distant 
houses and snow-clad fields grew less distinct; then 
night came, and the whole landscape was blotted out. 
Even the courtyard, lit up for a few hours by the 
torches which blazed and flared in the wind, was at 
last plimged into darkness. 



CHAPTER XVI 

A SLEEPING WARDEN 

Tired with our long day of enforced idleness, and 
the sleepless night we had spent when Flaunting 
brought us to our hiding-place, we flung ourselves down 
on the floor as the great gates slammed together, and 
tried to sleep. We were too anxious about our escape 
to do more than sleep lightly, and were awake again 
and again before the last sounds of everyday life in 
the castle had died away. We had not looked for the 
jester's arrival during daylight, nor indeed until full 
two hours had followed the meal known as " after sup- 
per," which was always served at eight o'clock. 

But time went on, slow hours, and anxious ones, 
and no one came. We began to fear that Dick Flaunt- 
ing had played us false, luring us to a hiding-place 
from whence we dared not stir, and where, indeed, we 
should starve to death if we were left there long. 
Again the moon was up, and the courtyard was plainly 
visible; so, too, was the country that surrounded the 
castle. But we were like two caged birds, able to look 
out from our small prison on that larger world we 
saw no way of reaching. 

Impatience rose to the pitch of desperation, and 
more than once I was for passing through the secret 
doorway, to traverse the corridors and see what had 
become of Flaunting. But Gower — ^just as eager to 
get away, but more capable of self-restraint — ^begged 
me to wait yet longer; even he, however, lost patience 
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when another hour had gone, and offered no objection 
to my going forth, shoeless, but full-armed, to explore. 

He followed me into the moonlit sleeping-chamber, 
where everything was overturned or out of place, show- 
ing how thoroughly the room had been searched, in 
the hope of finding me in hiding somewhere. From 
thence we went into the corridor, stealing along to 
the door where the Knight always slept ; and there we 
halted for a moment, to hear, if possible, whether he 
was awake or sleeping. But there was undisturbed 
silence. Here and there, while we glided on, alert 
for danger, we heard sounds which told us that those 
within the rooms we passed were sleeping — snorers 
who trumpeted louder than himself, so Gower good- 
humou redly whispered — and restless ones who turned 
about on the rustling mattresses. 

But presently we halted involuntarily, and a cold 
sweat broke out on me. We were just turning into 
the passage where Flaunting's room was situated when 
a door opened and two men emerged. One was Sir 
Robert Blakeloke, as we could plainly see by the light 
which streamed forth, and the other, whom we could 
not see so plainly, was, without a doubt, Nicolas Frank- 
lin. Some one was in the room, but who it was we 
could not tell. 

" See, Dick, that the man starts at daybreak," said 
the Knight, halting on the threshold to speak. "Be 
up in good time to bid the stablemen get his horse 
ready, so that he shall not be delayed." 

"It shall be done, Sir Robert," was the answer, 
given in a tone that left no doubt as to its being the 
jester who spoke. 

There was a pause before any further words were 
spoken, but we waited to hear no more. The Knight 
and his companion would be certain to pass down the 
very corridor in which we were standing open-mouthed 
and alarmed, and the passage was only broad enough 
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to allow two to walk abreast easily, as these were cer- 
tain to do. 

" Come back," whispered Gower; and turning quick- 
ly we ran swiftly along the passage, our stockinged 
feet falling silently on the boards, so that none could 
hear us. We reached the chamber, and without paus- 
ing entered, almost afraid to close the door, lest the 
click of the latch in the dead of night should be heard. 
But we risked it, and stood in the dark room, debat- 
ing as to whether we should venture forth again when 
all was still. What we had seen, however, had served 
to show that the jester was delayed, much as he might 
have liked to come to us, so that we were content to 
wait a while longer, to give him time to do so after 
the Knight had gone asleep. 

The waiting, however, was not a long one, for a 
sound broke in upon our colloquy. 

" Hist I " exclaimed Gower, laying a hand on the 
dagger at his belt. For there was a slight stumble, 
as of some one moving in the dark, and this was fol- 
lowed by the stealthy opening of the door. 

"'Tis only Dick Flaunting," came a welcome and 
now well-known whisper, and a moment later the jester 
was within, drawing the door together after him. 

" Didst think I had forgotten ? I have sought op- 
portunity to come hither many a time since I left 
you here, but it has been Dick Flaunting here, and 
Dick Flaunting there, the whole day through, and I 
have had to fall back on all my reserve of wit to soothe 
the savage temper of Sir Robert. I have been Jack- 
at-a-pinch from morn till night, until I fairly ache 
in mind and body. But what matter, so long as I get 
you out of this I Is there aught that you want ? " 

"Yes, Dick," I answered readily. "We want to 
be ofF without delay." 

" True, and so you shall, but it must be presently, 
and not just yet. Sir Robert has not begun his knight- 
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ly snore, but I'll go to his door, and as soon as I hear 
him once fairly on the way, we'll be gone. But is there 
any need of food among ye ? " 

" We are well-nigh starved, Dick," said Gower. 
"We ate the last crumb at dinner-time, twelve hours 
ago." 

" Then I will away to the buttery, and find some 
choice bits." 

So saying, he passed out, leaving the door ajar, 
but after a while he returned with a plentiful supply 
of food. 

"Now sit down and feast to your heart's content, 
for I do not hear the Knight at his music yet. I fear 
Sir Robert has Flamsteed on the brain, for that name 
has been our sauce to every meal. Every man- jack in 
the castle is sick of the flavour, they have had so much 
of it, and will be glad to know that thou art either 
dead or gone. But eat away, and presently we'll start." 

The jester disappeared when he saw that we were 
busy with our food, and it was some time before he 
returned. 

" The music hath commenced. Friend Gower, drop 
that bone this instant, and we will away." 

There was no need to bid us come a second time. 
We were in better spirits for the hearty meal, and 
rose to our feet without delay, buckling on our swords 
and seeing to the priming of our pistols. Dick turned 
his head away while this was being done. 

" You mean fight ? " 

" Yes, if need arises," said I. 

" Then I pray you, should Master Franklin come 
in your way, give him a bullet, and I will bless you 
always." 

^* Hast no love for him?" 

"Aye! plenty of love, but it is ever love for him 
at a distance.'' 

So saying, he knelt and opened the door by the 
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floor. Then, taking the lamp, he crawled through the 
opening, and waited for us. Going along the narrow 
passage — ^just broad enough for one to traverse with- 
out brushing the wall — ^we came to some steps, and 
descending cautiously reached a walL When our guide 
had pressed a knob the wall divided, I know not how, 
and then the jester, hiding the lamp beneath his cloak, 
passed through the opening, whispering to us to be 
silent, and wait while he looked round to see that the 
way was clear. A few moments went by, and then the 
light flashed, showing us at a glance that we were in 
a stable full of horses. Among them I caught sight 
of Oliver and Redboy. 

" Tie this round the nags' feet," said Flaunting, 
taking up some cloths from the top of a corn-bin. 

There was no need to ask why. The sound of their 
iron shoes upon the courtyard stones in the dead of 
night would wake the whole household, but these being 
bound roimd the horses' feet would enable them to go 
to the gates noiselessly. 

But the gates ? How were we to pass them ? 

The jester appeared to divine our thoughts, and 
answered our unspoken question. 

"'Tis all arranged. Dick Selby, the chief warder 
of the gate, is for the Queen, and I go to him while 
you saddle your horses to say that you are coming. 
But be silent. It would be a thousand pities to spoil 
our plans for want of a bit of that useful commodity 
called caution." And leaving us to our task, which 
we performed with all celerity, he slipped out into the 
open, and disappeared. I remembered the clever way 
in which he had brought about the greasing of the gate 
hinges, and was encouraged, for they would now open 
without a sound." 

" Come ! " 

The word was whispered just as we had strapped on 
the saddles, and turning our horses in their stalls we 
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led them forth. Fortune favoured us every way. The 
moon, which had been shining so brilliantly in the 
early part of the night, was now obscured by a great 
cloud which spread across the sky, and buried the 
spacious courtyard in darkness. The horses, tired of 
their inactivity, came with willingness, and their cov- 
ered feet fell on the stones with an almost inaudible 
thud. Before long we were at the gate. It stood ajar, 
just enough for one horse to slip through at a time, 
and that Oliver and Redboy alike did quickly enough. 
There ought to have been a warden there, and we saw 
one sitting on the steps of the lodge, his back resting 
against the closed door and his head sunk upon his 
breast. He was sleeping, the breathing coming heav- 
ily, as of one who had been drinking freely. 

"Henry Craster, paragon of warders, and temper- 
ate beyond all others that I know, drank too much 
water last night, and is sleeping off the effects," said 
Flaunting gleefully, while we halted for a moment to 
look at the fellow. But when we moved out into the 
open and mounted the jester took my hand. 

" God speed you on your errand. Master Flamsteed, 
and may He confound all her Majesty's enemies." 

" Where's Dick Selby ? " I asked, before we started. 

" Like a wise man, he hath slipped into the house. 
As soon as you are gone he will fasten the gate, and, 
truthful man that he is, will swear without compunc- 
tion by all that is most sacred, that he saw no one pass 
out, should he be questioned when the horses are found 
to be missing. Besides, 'tis not his turn to be on duty 
to-night. Alack for poor Craster, should they find him 
asleep at daybreak I Commend me to her Majesty, and 
tell her I would fain be her jester." 

And he chuckled when we rode away. 

We did not remove the coverings from our horses' 
feet; for the country still being covered with snow, 
the cloths served to prevent their slipping, and enabled 
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us to journey on with greater speed. It was three 
o'clock by the morning when we started on our way, 
so far as we could judge, but, what with heavy roads, 
and our need for caution, which was as necessary as 
speed, we did not get to Wells till nearly daybreak. 

There were lights at the Bishop's palace when we 
rode by, but we had decided to go to The Silent Woman 
and rest a while before I made inquiries for Lord 
Hunsdon. 



CHAPTER XVn 

AT THE bishop's PALACE 

It was late in the day when I awoke, and Gower, 
who kept me company, was sound asleep when I rose 
on my elbow to listen to the sounds of the house, so 
as to discover, if possible, what time it might be. 
Judging from the noise and clatter below, it struck 
me that it could not be far off noon, and that Eichard 
Eedding, the landlord, was superintending the prep- 
arations for dinner. 

" Up, Gower 1 'tis dinner-time I " I cried ; and leap- 
ing out of bed I began to dress, my serving-man doing 
the same. 

The window of the room we occupied looked out 
into the High Street, from whence the snow had all 
been removed, so as to make it passable. Hearing a 
clatter of horses' hoofs upon the stones, and men's 
boisterous voices, we involuntarily went to the win- 
dow, and drawing back the curtain saw some six or 
seven horsemen approaching. But as they rode up to 
the door of the inn where we were staying, they halted, 
and one of their number called for ale. 

" What will you have, my masters ? " cried the land- 
lord, going out with bustling eagerness to attend to 
the travellers — "huff-cap, mad dog, dragon's milk, or 
March ale ? " 

" These men may have what they choose, but bring 
me a flagon of hot March ale, for the chilling wind 
has got into my bones." 
136 
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I knew the voice, and listened to, as well as looked 
eagerly at, the speaker, and when he gave a restless 
look up and down the street I saw his face. Muffled 
though it was, I knew it to be none other than that 
of Nicolas Franklin. But Redding turned to the other 
men, and taking their orders hurried into the house. 
While he was gone, most of the men talked idly to each 
other, but a couple of their number sought to inter- 
cept a pretty maiden who was passing up the street, 
by drawing their horses across the way. 

" Cease your fooling I " exclaimed Franklin sternly, 
and in a tone which showed him to be in an ill-humour ; 
but the girl had stepped aside to get out of reach of 
one of the horses, and in so doing tripped and fell 
into the conduit that flowed down the opposite side 
of the street. It was full of icy-cold water, so that 
she was drenched to the skin. 

" You scurvy brute I " I cried in anger, throwing 
open the window, and thoughtless as to the need for 
keeping out of sight until my mission was accom- 
plished. Fortunately, all eyes were on the maiden, and 
no one, and least of all Franklin, looked my way. 

" Draw back your head, sir," said Gower, in a quick, 
low voice. "'Twould never do for them to see us; 
otherwise we should have all the old trouble to go 
over again." 

He was right, and I drew back, so that none could 
see me. As soon as the girl was pulled out of the con- 
duit, wet and shivering, and in tears as well, she ran 
off at full speed down the street, and disappeared; 
but Franklin, as if by sudden recollection, glanced up 
at the window where we stood. At that moment the 
landlord and a tapster came out with trays, bearing 
the steaming jugs, which they handed round with 
alacrity. For a short time there was silence, but the 
ale served to Franklin did not please him, and without 
word or warning he turned the flagon bottom upward, 
10 
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so that the scalding contents fell over the face and 
shoulders of the tapster. 

" The cruel brute I " shouted the landlord angrily, 
as the poor fellow ran into the house, screaming with 
pain; but Franklin received his words with laughter, 
which made Bedding angrier still. 

" I asked for March ale, and the varlet brought me 
mad dog, so that it hath bitten him for his clumsiness. 
Come, men, let us begone. Here! take your reckon- 
ing, landlord, and in future serve your customers with 
what they ask for." 

So saying, ^NTicolas Franklin tossed the money on 
the stones at Redding's feet, and went forward. But 
while the horse was urged into activity by the spur, 
his rider turned his face again to the window through 
which we were still looking, as if he had suddenly 
remembered my voice. Pulling up his. charger, so that 
the creature almost fell back on its haunches, he turned 
him round, and stood once more before the door of 
the hostelry. 

"Hast any traveller by the name of Flamsteed 
staying at The Silent Woman ? " he cried imperatively. 

The question caused me to buckle my belt a little 
tighter, and loosen the sword in its scabbard. 

" That's my business, and none of yours," answered 
the landlord, still more angered at the insolent tone 
in which the horseman spoke. 

" Come, sirrah 1 answer me fairly, or I will horse- 
whip thee I " exclaimed Franklin, now angry in his 
turn. 

"If you dare lay hands on me, I will show how 
we treat such men as you in Wells ! " shouted back the 
master of The Silent Woman ; and by this time a num- 
ber of the customers who were come in from the 
market-place for dinner were at the door. 

"Yea, lot him touch thee, Master Bedding, and 
we'll show him the way to St. Andrew's Well, and give 
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him a ducking," called out a burly yeoman, who looked 
a match for a couple of such men as the rider, big 
though he was. 

*' Yes, let him touch thee, landlord, and we'll show 
him how we deal with insolent upstarts here 1 " shouted 
a hostler, whose voice betrayed anger that only wanted 
a little pushing to be roused into hostility that might 
not be well for Eranklin. 

That was the last straw on the rider's patience, 
and he made a sudden cut at the hostler, so that the 
lash of the whip went curling about the man's face, 
and left a long stripe across it that showed out red 
and angry. With a loud cry of pain the man darted 
forward, and leaping up with an agility that aston- 
ished me, flimg his arms about Franklin and tore him 
out of his saddle, leaving him to fall heavily on the 
stones, where he lay part stunned. Strangely enough, 
the horsemen who were of his company neither spoke 
nor interfered on his behalf, until the hostler, stoop- 
ing, picked up Franklin, and made straight for the 
horse-trough, which was full of water. Then they 
thought that he had had enough, and moving forward 
in a body, one of their number bade the hostler drop 
the haK-conscious man. 

" Drop him, did you say? " 

" Aye." 

" Then I'll drop him ! " And so saying, the man 
suffered his burden to roll out of his arms suddenly, 
so that Franklin fell with a thud upon the stones. 
" Take him away, or I'll kill him out and out I " the 
hostler cried, as he turned and walked back to where 
his master, and a crowd of tapsters, yeomen, and 
tradesmen, stood looking grimly on, while some 'pren- 
tices who had gathered round expressed derision by 
sundry cat-calls, and offers of assistance, mingled with 
advice as to the wisdom of moving on. 

It was easy to see that while there was no love lost 
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between Master Franklin and the crowd that sided 
with the landlord, there was little love between Frank- 
lin and the men who were in his company. They 
lifted him into the saddle, his muddy doublet and 
cloak all awry from his rough treatment, and then, 
two of their number riding one on either side to 
support him, they went down the street slowly, as 
if on the outlook for a rival inn where they might 
halt until he had recovered somewhat, and could pro- 
ceed on his journey. An hour later, while we were 
all gathered about the blazing fire, chatting together 
after dinner, a tapster came in and reported that 
the party had gone out of Wells and along the Bristol 
road. 

Shortly after this I took my way to the stately 
palace where the Bishop dwelt. It was picturesque, 
even in its winter aspect, the red tiles peeping out 
here and there among the melting snowy covering, and 
the trees yet bearing a part of their white burden. 
Crossing a drawbridge, and entering by the tower gate, 
which. Bishop Beckyngton had added more than two 
hundred and twenty years before, I came in full view 
of this beautiful mansion, which was surrounded with 
military defences — ^walls, towers, and moat. On in- 
quiring for the Bishop, I was told that he was in the 
garden, taking his daily walk, which was never fore- 
gone unless the weather was too rough. 

" His lordship is a hardy man," said the chaplain 
who accompanied me to find him, since I had said 
that my business was urgent. My guide, full of the 
news which had reached the west country of the rising 
in the north, and of a rumour that Mary Queen of 
Scots and his Grace the Duke of Norfolk were already 
married, led me into the great garden, along the south- 
ern side of which, and following the line of the wall 
between the comer bastions, ran a terrace walk where 
his lordship loved to meditate. He was not there, how- 
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ever, a gardener saying that he had seen him go to 
the chapel. 

There we found him, " a hardy man " in all reality, 
and with none of the student's stoop which takes hold 
of scholarly men, as well as those who have crossed 
the line of threescore years and nearly ten besides. A 
tall, upright man, with long and flowing beard as white 
as the snow that lay on the garden close by, the Bishop 
set the example of moderation in dress which had been 
enjoined upon the clergy at the incoming of the Refor- 
mation. He simply wore a dark cassock and leathern 
girdle, and, being in God's house, carried his four- 
cornered college cap in his hand. 

" My lord," said I, after he had given me a pleasant 
greeting, and had desired to know how her Majesty 
fared when I last saw her, " I have come hither seek- 
ing Lord Hunsdon." 

" That is unfortunate," the Bishop responded. 
"Lord Hunsdon was here, but he left us yesterday, 
and as he rode forth I understood that he purposed 
calling at Flamsteed Manor." 

"Flamsteed Manor 1 Why, my lord, that is my 
father's house I " I cried. " I pray your leave, and I 
will ride thither without delay." 

" But stay the night. Master Flamsteed, and start 
on the way at daybreak. You could not possibly reach 
the Manor, however hard you rode, by leaving so late 
in the day. In a couple of hours it will be dusk, and 
you would find yourself not only belated, but in some 
danger." 

There was reason in his words, and somewhat un- 
willingly, I must confess, I accepted the hearty invita- 
tion. While we sat that evening before the blazing 
fire, I told his lordship of my adventures at Blakeloke 
Castle. 

"I never had much faith in Sir Robert," said the 
Bishop gravely. " I have always thought him nearer to 
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Home than Calvinism, although he sometimes makes 
great show about his loyalty to that and all else about 
the Reformed faith. 'Tis the mischievous element of 
our times that men are prone to hold outwardly to the 
thing that is in favour, and in nothing so much as in 
religious matters. When a man tells me he is a Protes- 
tant, I am not surprised if I find later that he has mass 
in private at his house and harbours a priest some- 
where." 

It was six o'clock next morning when I set forth, 
but the Bishop, hearing of the importance of the letter 
that I bore, and of her Majesty's command concerning 
it, declared that he deemed it necessary that I should 
have an escort; so that when I stepped into the court- 
yard I saw a well-mounted troop of ten men, who were 
told off to watch over my welfare and defend me, if 
necessary, at all hazards. Thus, then, we set forth, a 
strong party of a dozen, every man in the prelate's 
party capable of holding his own against big odds in a 
case of need. 

Our way lay through a great gorge where ITature 
had split up the Mendip Hills for close upon three 
miles, so as to form a broad road, hemmed in on either 
side by mighty perpendicular walls of rock, hundreds 
of feet in height in many places. Strange as it may 
seem that one who had spent his boyhood not far away 
should be able to say so, it was my first journey through 
this rocky path, and as we rode along, the gloom and 
solitude and the solemnity of the overhanging walls 
awed me. The snow had drifted on to one side of the 
road mainly, so that we were able to ride with little 
trouble; but realizing the solitariness of the way, and 
how our voices echoed when we spoke, and the clatter 
of the horses' feet upon the rocky way was repeated 
manyfold, I was frequently praising the kind thought- 
fulness of the Bishop in providing us with a strong 
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escort. Many a dark and dreadful legend belonged to 
that wild spot — tales of blood, deeds of daring and law- 
lessness which caused men to shun it strenuously, and 
only traverse it under necessity. 

" It was kind of his lordship to lessen our loneli- 
ness in such a spot. Master Kelbridge," I exclaimed, 
when we came to the place where the towering crags 
frowned from their greatest height. 

" Nay, sir," responded the leader of the troop ; 
" his lordship is as soft at heart as a woman, and see- 
ing a brave young cavalier like yourself bent on a 
dangerous errand, he sought to make the journey safe. 
But I think, also, that he had a special care for the 
safeguarding of one who carries her Majesty's word, 
and it were dangerous, therefore, to trust two men by 
themselves, however well armed, such as you and your 
serving-man are. But hark ! Dost hear aught. Miles ? " 

" Aye, Samuel," responded one of the men. " The 
sound of horses coming down the pass." 

"Then see to your arms, men, and loosen swords; 
for while these accursed Papists are restless 'tis best 
to be prepared for emergencies." 

At this point there was a bend in the road, and we 
saw approaching us a body of horsemen, some four- 
teen or fifteen in number. The cavalier who com- 
manded rode in the centre of the troop, and, to my 
astonishment, was none other than Franklin. His eyes 
caught mine when we drew nearly level with each 
other. 

" Halt I " cried he, reining in his steed while he 
spoke. " What do you here, Master Flamsteed ? " ho 
asked, somewhat insolently, and had it not been for 
the fact that I had no desire to quarrel while on the 
Queen's business, I could have willingly given him a 
few inches of cold steel for his present insolence, and 
his past endeavours to frustrate me in the discharge 
of my duty. 
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" My business is my own concern. Master Frank- 
lin, and I tell it to no man who chooses to accost me 
on the way," I answered boldly, barely staying our 
progress. 

His eyes flashed with anger, and a fierce oath es- 
caped his lips; but seeing that my companions were 
splendidly equipped, he rode on without making any 
attempt to molest us. 

" He knew better," said Kelbridge, when our horses 
moved forward again. " I thought he intended to 
show fight at first, but his eyes ranged over my troop 
— not a toy soldier among them, but all picked men, 
and having steel-proof armour as well as trusty weap- 
ons, and good horses to boot. Methinks, sir, any one 
who is used to fighting could tell at a glance that every 
man- jack of them is equal to a couple of such as he 
leads whom you called Franklin. But we'll ride a little 
more quickly, an you will, sir, or it will be dead of 
night before we get to our journey's end." 

It was growing dusk when our horses' hoofs clat- 
tered on the stones of the courtyard within my fa- 
ther's gates. As I rode in before any of the others, 
I saw a woman's form in the doorway. The noise of 
our entrance caused her to halt, and she gazed across 
the open space, eager to know who came just as day 
was declining. 

" Irene ! " cried I, dismounting, and giving Oliver's 
rein to Gower. 

She gave an answering call, " Fairfax ! " and run- 
ning across the square to meet me, she threw her arms 
about my neck, and kissed me before them all. 

"Dear one," she whispered, while I returned her 
caresses, " I thank God I see you safe and well again." 

"Why, my sweet little Irene, were you anxious?" 
I askeil, taking her by the hand, and walking to the 
porchway. 
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"Why was I anxious? I cannot say, Fairfax. 
Something told me of danger, and God knows how 
many sleepless nights I have spent while you have been 
away, and how many prayers have gone heavenward 
that I might have you here again." 

How delightful it was to hear her speaking thus. 
I had gone through perils which might well appal the 
bravest, and here was one who had borne me in her 
mind through every one of them, and had brought me 
safely with her prayers. During my absence, too, she 
had grown more beautif ul-^if that were possible, which 
I greatly doubt — and as she walked beside me, trying 
to keep up with my long strides, and laughing at her 
failure, it was as if I had stepped into heaven, where 
care and danger had no more place. 



CHAPTEK XVin 

IRENE 

During the evening I heard that Franklin had vis- 
ited Flamsteed Manor, and had been very pointed in 
his questions concerning my whereabouts; but inas- 
much as nothing was known by them of my movements, 
my parents and Irene alike were unable to give him 
any information. So ingenuous were their replies to 
his inquiries, that he must have been convinced I had 
not been seen in my home, and that if he wanted to 
find me he must seek elsewhere. 

But a disappointment awaited me, and I knew it 
meant a short stay at home. Before we had entered 
the hall, I questioned Irene concerning Lord Huns- 
don, and to my chagrin she told me he had started 
that very morning for Blakeloke Castle. 

" Gone ! " I exclaimed, astonished beyond measure, 
and standing still to gaze into her face and be assured 
that I had heard aright. " But I did not meet him 
on the way ! " , 

" I can readily understand that, dear one," said 
Irene. " As for not meeting his lordship, that is easily 
explained, for he expressed his intention of going to 
Blakeloke Castle by some other way, and not through 
the Gorge, desiring to call on one or two of the gentry 
who were under bond to find a troop of horse for her 
Majesty's service, and which he intended to take on 
with him." 
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" And was he well escorted ? " I asked, a new anx- 
iety arising. 

"Aye, Fairfax. He had some fourscore mounted 
men with him, and when they rode away they made 
a gallant show, with pennons flying and armour gleam- 
ing in the morning sun. So have no fear about his 
lordship, but let us enjoy each other's company while 
we may." 

So saying, she drew down my face to give me an- 
other kiss. 

While hand in hand we traversed the corridors to 
find my parents, my mind was set at rest with the 
thought that after all his lordship would be safe, even 
at Blakeloke Castle, since the Knight who dwelt there 
was blowing hot as well as cold, and would, while Lord 
Hunsdon was so strongly escorted, neither say nor do 
anything that would serve to arouse suspicion. The 
very fact, indeed, that he would entertain her Majes- 
ty's general with lavish hospitality, for which he was 
notorious, would tend to remove suspicion, and thus 
suffice to enable him to hear much, without a doubt, 
as to his lordship's plans for putting down the Catholic 
rising which was feared in the west, and threatened, 
if it came to a head, the stability of the throne. 

Yet, while my own father concurred in this when 
I told of all I knew while we sat before the fire, we 
were not confident as to my own safety, if I were bold 
enough to return to Blakeloke Castle, in order to find 
Lord Hunsdon and discharge my errand. The chances 
were very great that I should be waylaid on the road, 
unless I had a sufficient escort; but once within the 
castle gates, where his lordship's men would be in 
strong force, nothing would have to be done but to 
ask for his lordship and deliver the letter. 

But the question of escort was the troublesome one. 
My father's retainers, although numerous, were needed 
to a man, in order to defend the Manor, in case there 
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should be any rising and the insurgents should come 
that way; for his reputation as an upholder of the 
Queen and an adherent of the Protestant religion 
made him a marked man with the Papists. 

" I wiU call Kelbridge and ask him how far he thinks 
he may ride with me," said I, when we had talked the 
matter over from every standpoint ; and forthwith the 
captain was sent for. 

"How far, think you, Kelbridge, will the Bishop 
allow you to ride with me ? " was my question when 
he appeared. 

" As far as it may please you, sir. My orders were 
not to leave you, if my company was desired, until 
you had discharged your mission, so that you have but 
to say what your will is, and I am ready to follow 
it up." 

" Then we will start at daybreak," said I ; and the 
man saluting, turned on his heel and stalked away. 

" But you will not go so soon, Fairfax ? " es^blaimed 
Irene and my mother, almost in a breath. 

"Yes. Her Majesty bade me give the letter into 
Lord Hunsdon's hand at the earliest possible moment." 

Yet, while I spoke thus, it was not without a feel- 
ing of intense regret at having to leave so early after 
our reunion. 

"Well, 'tis duty first, and pleasure always has to 
await its turn, if the turn ever comes," said Irene; 
and the look of love she gave me by no means suflSced 
to remove my regret, for I saw that her eyes were 
full of tears. " But come back, darling, when that 
precious burden has gone into the right hands," she 
added. 

What a delightful time was that which followed. 
Disregarding, as far as one could, our speedy separa- 
tion, Irene made the home pleasant and gay, as it had 
ever been in the old days, with her music, singing the 
old songs in her soft low voice so exquisitely. 
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The evening passed all too quickly for us, although 
it was lengthened out to the last possible moment; 
for it was midnight — an unwonted hour — before I 
kissed the dear one and went to my room. But I 
might as well have stayed from the bedchamber as go 
thither to sleep, for the whole night went by and 
found me gazing through the same window where I 
had watched so many years before with my old nurse 
Dorcas. The thought through the long hours, while I 
sat there looking into the darkness, dense but for the 
gleaming of the stars above, was of Irene, and then 
of the coming of her mother in the storm. I did not 
move, save to rise from my chair at times to cross 
the room and throw another log upon the fire; but 
each time I went back again to think of all the past, 
from the moment of Irene's birth till now. 

But most of all I thought of what Irene said before 
we parted for the night. She stole after me, and lay- 
ing her hand in mine, drew me into one of the rooms 
close by, where it was dark. Then she told me of what 
had passed between her and Franklin. He had come 
upon her during his recent visit, and asked her to be 
his wife. 

"I refused indignantly," said she, when I desired 
to know what answer she made. "I told him how 
he had ruined my father, and for aught that he had 
cared had brought me to penury — to be the recipient 
of charity." 

" And what said he ? " I asked. 

"I told him more before he spoke. I told him I 
would rather marry the meanest varlet in your father's 
kitchen. But then he set me trembling by reason of 
what he said. He has vowed to strike me in such a 
way, if I refuse, that I should go on my knees and 
plead with him to take me for his wife, if I would be 
spared the sorrow. But he had my answer." 

" And what was it ? " I asked with eagerness, my 
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mouth parched with excitement and my whole frame 
trembling with anger. 

"To strike me how he pleased, and when, and 
where," she answered simply. 

" Brave heart," said I, as I stooped to kiss her once 
more, ere leaving her. 

In my own room I thought of those pictures in the 
fire, and among them of the bridal^scene ; but I vowed 
to kill Franklin rather than suffer such a man to be 
my darling's husband. More than that. Since one pic- 
ture had come true, I trembled exceedingly lest the 
others should come true also; so that it was little to 
wonder at that I rose to my feet at last, and paced 
the floor in agitation. 

Irene was up at daybreak with the others, " to see 
the last of me," as she said, with forced gaiety; but 
I saw, while she passed one thing after another to 
.tempt me to a hearty breakfast, that her hand trem- 
bled, and more than once, although she thought I 
did not know, a tear dropped down her cheek, 
which she wiped furtively, pretending that it was 
warm. 

Warm? It was freezing hard, enough to make one 
shiver even indoors. 

"You will come back again, darling, at the earli- 
est?" asked Irene, looking up into my face wistfully, 
when we stepped on to the terrace. 

" The same hour in which I get rid of the letter, 
I will take horse and ride hither, sweetheart," I an- 
swered, stooping to kiss her. " But suppose these men 
should be too many for me, and they get the Queen's 
message from me, you will know that I could not 
come back." 

" Come back at all hazards, Fairfax. I should know 
that you had done your best." 

" But I could not, Irene. I should not be alive." 

"Oh! Fairfax, what do you mean by that?" she 
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cried, standing before me to stay me in my walk, and 
taking my other hand in hers. 

" It means, dear one, that the Queen sent me with 
this letter. It was to go into no other hands than 
those of Lord Hunsdon, and I must die if it must be 
parted with to others." 

She looked up into my face, and her own was pale 
and full of pain while she spoke. 

" 'Tis right. My lover's honour must be first. Yet, 
should the letter escape from your care, I know it 
would never be because you were craven-hearted. But, 
oh! my love! if you died, I, too, should desire to have 
done with life. Give me here one long, long kiss, 
which I pray God may not be the last I " And throw- 
ing her arms about my neck, she kissed me, long and 
passionately. " 'Twas in my heart, dear one," she 
whispered, " to tempt you to forego your trust, and 
get this man Kelbridge to undertake your mission 
for you; but seeing you so brave I loathe my coward- 
ice. Good-bye, sweetheart. Good-bye, and God bless 
you I " 

One more kiss, and she was gone. 

A few minutes later, Oliver and the other horses 
bore us away with noisy clatter. When we were pass- 
ing through the gates I turned to look behind me, 
and in the cold gray light I saw a kerchief waving 
from an upper window. 

" God bless the child ! " I exclaimed, beneath my 
breath. " I am glad that no danger threatens her." 

But I did not know what lay in store ; and perhaps 
it was as well. If we knew all that the future has to 
bring us, we should turn coward on the very threshold 
of our life's adventures, and memory would have noth- 
ing at the end for us but ignominy and shame. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE IMPRESSION ON THE SEAL 

It was decided that we should return to Wells and 
see whether the Bishop could give me any certain 
knowledge as to the whereabouts of Lord Hunsdon; 
for if it were not absolutely necessary, I would not 
again trust myself within reach of Sir Robert Blake- 
loke. When we reached the palace the prelate had 
nothing to tell us, so that there was no alternative 
but to start next morning on the final stage of our 
journey. 

We had just risen from the supper-table, purpos- 
ing to adjourn to the private chapel for evensong, 
when a serving-man came to say that some one desired 
to see me without delay. Going into the great hall, 
I found it was none other than John Dogeson, whose 
horse was steaming outside with his journey from 
Blakeloke Castle. 

'•' Dogeson, my good fellow," I cried, " what is your 
will?" 

" To give you this, sir, and await your answer." 
And so saying, Dogeson pulled a letter from his doub- 
let, and handed it to me. 

Going to the lamp which hung on the wall, I broke 
open the missive, and read the contents: * 

"Master Flamsteed: I understand that you bear 
for my hand a letter from her Majesty, the same being 
of great importance, on account of the feared rising 
152 
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of Papists in this part of the country. As I have 
reason to believe that her Majesty desires your pres- 
ence at Windsor without delay, give the letter to bearer, 
who is an honest man, and I will hold you quit of all 
responsibility. I am sorry you have had so much trou- 
ble in fmding me, but it has been necessary to be in 
constant movement from place to place, to see to mat- 
ters that concern the welfare of the state. 

" HUNSDON.'' 

I read the letter again, and yet a third time, doubt- 
less causing Dogeson to wonder whether I had scholar- 
ship enough to read so short a missive, since I was so 
long in perusing it. 

" Dost know, Dogeson, what your errand was ? " 
I asked, turning to him. 

" Yea, Master Flamsteed. I was charged to bring 
the letter hither with what speed I could, and await 
your answer." 

"And did you know the purport of this short 
epistle ? '' 

"Xay, sir, for I asked no questions. I was told 
to come, and here I am." 

" Come hither, beneath this light, and read it," 
said I. 

"!N"ay, sir, I cannot read, for I never went to 
school." 

" Then I will read it to you," said I, " and mayhap 
you can tell me how far I may trust you." 

Dogeson came forward while I spoke and stood 

before me, so that the light fell on him. The face 

was honest, and there was a bold and frank expression 

in his keen blue eyes. He bore my scrutiny without 

flinching, but when I had read the letter to him in a 

low voice — for I had no care that the varlets standing 

near should know my business — his whole appearance 

changed. His face was pale, and his eyes gleamed with 
11 
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excitement — it may have been with anger — ^but he did 
not speak. 

"WTiat think you?" I asked. 

"What should you think, sir, if you look at the 
seal?" 

I had not done so in my eagerness to read the con- 
tents of the letter, but now I saw that it was a plain 
piece of wax, without impression of any sort, save that 
of a thimib. 

" It is no seal at all," I exclaimed. 

" Then do not trust the letter, sir. Lord Hunsdon 
is at Blakeloke Castle, and if you rode thither the 
letter would get into his hands without fail ; but from 
what Dick Flaunting told me, although I confess I did 
but think it was his fooling, Sir Robert and Master 
Franklin would give their right hands to intercept 
it. All I know beyond that is, that one of Lord 
Hunsdon's men came to me with this, and bade 
me bring it to you here, or wherever else you could be 
found." 

"But does not that show that, coming from one 
of his lordship's men, it came in the first instance from 
Lord Hunsdon himself ? " said I, now still more puz- 
zled. 

" 'Not at all," was the sturdy answer. ' " Twere easy 
enough for Master Franklin, or Sir Robert, to give 
the fellow the letter, and bid him seek me and tell 
me what to do ; and as I am not above earning a coin 
honestly, I came off, and asked no questions." 

I considered the matter while Dogeson went to the 
kitchen to get refreshment and see to his horse's com- 
fort; and not knowing what conclusion to come to, 
sought for the Bishop as soon as he had come in from 
the chapel. 

" Keep the letter, Master Flamsteed, and deliver it 
to Lord Hunsdon with your own hands," the prelate 
advised. " It was doubtless the intention of Franklin 
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and Blakeloke to waylay this messenger on his return 
and rob him of his letter, and that this is a forgery 
there is little doubt. It is his lordship's handwriting, 
80 far as I can judge, yet it may not be. As for the 
seal, he never, so far as I have known, sends a letter 
without ftffiying his own signet, which gives the im- 
pression of a hind's head with a slip of holly in the 
mouth. Where is her Majesty's letter?" he added, 
after a short pause. 

" It is here, my lord, within this breastplate " ; and 
throwing back my doublet, I showed the prelate my 
coat of mail, with the steel frontlet, telling him while 
I did so of the device of the armourer. 

" A wonderful contrivance," he exclaimed. " They 
might strip you to the skin, and not know where the 
missive was hidden. But let me think," said he, break- 
ing off suddenly. " Let me see the seal once more." 

He took it from my hand and scrutinized it closely. 
Then going to a bureau, he took therefrom a letter 
with a seal attached, and comparing the two for a 
time, cried out : 

" I have it I The letter is a forgery, and the writer 
is none other than Nicolas Franklin himself. Like 
many others nowadays, he frequently uses his thumb 
for sealing his letters and his documents, and this is 
his own thumb-mark." 

"But how can you tell that, my lord?" I asked, 
wondering how he could possibly come to such a con- 
clusion. 

"Examine those two seals, and see whether they 
are not both the same in every respect," the Bishop 
answered. 

I took them both from his hand and scrutinized 
them eagerly, and without a doubt they were similar 
in every respect. The impression on each piece of 
wax showed a spiral whorl, with here and there little 
breaks like loops, and the loops of both were alike. 
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But a thousand men might have thumbs that would 
give the same impression, and I said so. 

" No," was the response. " For a long time I have 
made use of thumb and finger impressions among the 
varlets and others who are in my service. Few of them 
•can write, but they have all marked the wax thus when 
we have come to terms of any sort, and both they and 
I accept the marks as decisive, and as standing in lieu 
of the name they could not write with a pen. And 
I have never found two impressions alike when made 
by different persons. Now here is one by Kelbridge; 
and this one by Samuel Miles, another of the troopers. 
Compare them. The loops differ in many respects. 
This one by Miles has the loops running down to the 
bottom comer, and unbroken. That one of Kelbridge 
is an arch and bulb. Here is a third, which has simple 
ridges running from left to right generally, and scarcely 
any loop. But look at this, which also belongs to 
Kelbridge." 

I looked at the two, and they were exactly alike in 
every particular, and judging from that fact, and from 
this other, that Franklin's known impression and this 
one on the letter which Dogeson brought were exactly 
similar in every detail, I was convinced beyond a doubt 
that Franklin was the forger of the letter. 

We stayed together for a while, talking over my 
position. It was finally agreed that Kelbridge should 
go with me on the morrow, taking with him a score 
of picked men, who were not to leave me till I had 
entered the gates of Blakeloke Castle. After having 
done that, I should certainly be safe, since Lord Huns- 
don had a strong force at his disposal. 

Not much was said after the arrangement had been 
made, and I retired to my chamber. Tired with my 
Journey, and not having been in bed the previous night, 
it was not long before I was sound asleep. 



CHAPTEK XX 

INTO THE lion's JAWS 

We were up and away early, with an escort much 
stronger than that which had borne me company to 
Mamsteed Manor, so that I took my journey with a 
very light heart indeed. There was little fear that 
we should be molested on the way, for, supposing that 
the plan had succeeded, and I had responded and sent 
the letter, it would have been easy for a couple of men 
to wrest it from Dogeson. But that crafty scheme was 
frustrated, and there was nothing now but a few miles' 
ride across the country, and I should be face to face 
with his lordship. 

And then ? What, but to return for a time to Irene ? 

All the way I was quiet, speaking to none, save 
when necessary; for my thoughts were busy with the 
maiden who had become so precious to me. She had 
lost none of her grace — ^why should she? And as for 
charms, they were natural, even as they had been when 
she was a child; and therein, thought I, as I began to 
draw comparisons between her and the ladies I knew 
at Court, she was far and away the one woman for a 
man to love. Her beauty needed no adornment, for the 
rich and healthy bloom on her face was all her own, 
and not like that of others who were wont to indulge 
so freely in cosmetics and face-washes, to say naught 
of their habit of dyeing their hair according to the 
mode of that particular hour. It was a kissable face, 
and that was more than I could say of some of the 
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Court beauties — so-called — to kiss whom would be to 
get an unwelcome supply of powder and some other 
abomination of artificiality on one's lips. 

Some two miles' distance from the castle we saw 
a couple of horsemen, full armed, as if danger were 
afoot. They were loitering in a lonely spot hard by 
the river, whose sullen waters showed themselves in 
unpleasant contrast with the snow-covered country, 
which glistened in the bright sunshine. The men 
were apparently waiting for some one, and as we 
passed them they sent searching glances among our 
company. 

" Ha ! Jack Dogeson, are you there ? " cried one of 
them. " We have come to meet you. Sir Robert de- 
sires your presence instantly, so f ollcfw us." 

Without waiting to say another word, they turned 
their horses' heads toward the castle, and when Doge- 
son joined them — ^which he did with a great appear- 
ance of indifference — they spurred their horses and all 
three rode on at a gallop. 

There was no need for haste on our part, so that 
we followed more leisurely, but came duly to the castle 
gates, which were thrown open as soon as I demanded 
admittance to the presence of Lord Hunsdon. 

" 'Tis a brave trick, as I live ! " cried Dick Flaunt- 
ing, who was standing on the threshold of the house 
door and looking into the courtyard. Coming into 
the midst of the group he took off his cap and bells, 
and held them out to me, saying in a voice too low 
to be heard by any one else : " Take them. They are 
the due of any man who wilfully runs into the lion's 
jaws. I have more than once offered them to the 
Knight as being in some things a long way greater fool 
than myself; but surely none deserve them more than 
Master Fairfax Flamsteed." 

"Hush, Dick," said L "Is not Lord Hunsdon 
here ? " 
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"He is," was the laconic answer, and the hands 
which held the proffered gifts fell to his sides. 

" Then I care not whether this be the lion's jaws or 
not, so long as I discharge my mission for the Queen/' 

So saying, I dismounted, and threw the reins to a 
stableman. Close by, for we were not far within the 
courtyard, stood Mary Selby, the warden's daughter, 
dressed in gay-coloured petticoats, with a blue doublet 
buttoned up to the neck, with wings and pinions on 
the shoulder points. She looked so pretty with her 
frizzled hair across the brows, and a felt hat jauntily 
placed upon her head, that I thought it small wonder 
that John Dogeson was head over ears in love with 
her, and consented to stand her teasing to any extent 
she might choose to indulge in. But when she saw 
me she stopped her gay laughter, and dropped me a 
curtsey which made her lover exclaim, with extreme 
good-humour, although she had done much to provoke 
him doubtless: 

"Why, Mary, thou didst never curtsey to me like 
that." 

" Did I not. Master John Dogeson ? " she cried 
saucily. " Then what dost say to that ? " And she 
curtseyed so low that all who were about roared at 
John's expense. • But he cared not, for he laughed as 
loudly as any. 

" Come, Dogeson," said I at length, when I saw 
Oliver and Redboy walking across the courtyard with 
willing steps, since they knew that the stable lay some- 
where in that direction. "Find me some one who 
will take me at once to Lord Hunsdon." 

" That can not be just yet, Master Flamsteed, for he 
hath gone out riding with Sir Bobert Blakeloke. But 
I will see the page, and bid him look to your comfort." 

So saying, he went into the house and disappeared, 
returning presently, however, with the same youth who 
had acted as my guide before. 
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^ Stiff my men,'* said I, " stay where yon ^re. One 
wtfiiM marcjAy care to stand in the open courtyard 
whi]#9 nnch a keen frost is on, and all that I want is 
a table for myself and the men I have brought with me/' 

I sat down in the settle which was drawn up be- 
side the fire, which roared and blazed and crackled. 
T did not bless Sir Hobert for his hospitality, although 
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I was enjoying it just then ; for I had it in mind that 
I had been treated shamefully, and my royal mistress 
thereby insulted, and that when I had got rid of my 
letter I should tell his lordship of what I had been 
called upon to endure, from the time I quitted Bristol, 
and how I had to fly from the castle by reason of the 
jeopardy in which my life had been placed. 

But just now I was hungry, and it was pleasant to 
see the pantrjmaen hurrying in and out from the kitch- 
ens, and laying a substantial meal in readiness for me 
and the Bishop's men, who came tramping in from the 
courtyard. 

" How now, Sam Kelbridge," shouted one across the 
hall, when the prelate's captain entered, stamping his 
spurred boots on the stones to get his feet warm, and 
elbowing his way with scant ceremony through the 
group of soldiers that loitered about the door. 

" Ha ! 'tis my good coz, Tom Swinburne, as I live I '* 
called back the Bishop's man. "And how fared my 
old mother when you left Taunton, Tom?" 

"As well as though she had seen but seven-and- 
f orty winters, Sam, instead of seven and seventy," was 
the hearty response ; and there followed a grasp of the 
hand that would have made any of your tender-handed 
shopkeepers wince. 

" Thou hast not lost the old grip, lad, we L amed 
when we were boys together," said Tom SwinbuiJne. 

" Nay, 'twere ill to forget what savours of old times, 
Tom; and what is more, I have spent so much time 
in gripping swords and pikes, that I have had neither 
care nor opportunity to acquire a woman's soft-handed 
grasp. But how fares the insurrection? Has it yet 
begun ? " 

" Not yet. My lord has gathered so strong a force 
at Glastonbury, and — ^to say nothing of his free use 
of rope and gallows — ^has been so active in riding hither 
and thither, seeing that all men of sixteen and up- 
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ward are being held in readiness for military service, 
that the rascal Papists have lost heart, I think. By 
my life, I verily believe that instead of having the 
stomach for fighting, they are shivering in their shoes. 
Fll tell thee one thing, and it went far to keep things 
straight. One fine fellow, a knight to boot, but I for- 
get his name " 

" Harbottle," called out a soldier who stood near. 

"Ha! so it was. Well,* this Harbottle was found 
confabulating with half a dozen priests when we rode 
thither, and in the stables we found a score of fellows 
armed and ready for the saddle, singing their own 
death-knell, for they knew nothing of our com- 
ing. They were brave enough, no doubt, because they 
were Englishmen! but when they saw fourscore of us 
about they waited to see what we meant to do. Lord 
Hunsdon lost no time. Half an hour later Harbottle's 
wife and children — ^while they stood shivering and cry- 
ing at the window which overlooked the courtyard — 
saw the Papist knight and his priests, and the score of 
fighting men, hanging on the elm trees. Bethink you, 
Sam, 'tis the sort of work we did on the Scottish bor- 
ders, where I wish we were now, and 'twill appal all 
would-be traitors to her Majesty. 'Tis best, though I 
wot 'tis cruel, to practise sharp execution and have 
done with the wh9le thing, instead of letting it drag 
on for months with tremendous bloodshed." 

" Bravo, Tom ! " exclaimed Kelbridge. " I ever 
thought thee somewhat of an orator, but that last 
speech of thine caps all I ever heard from thee." 

" Like enough," answered Swinburne good-hu- 
mouredly. "But mark my words, Sam. The thing 
will come to naught, and when we have such men 
at our backs as Sir Robert Blakeloke and Master Kico- 
las Franklin, there is not much need to suppose that 
the Scottish Queen and his Grace of Norfolk will get 
much support in the west." 
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" That only shows how little Tom Swinburne knows 
about things," said Kelbridge, in a low voice. " 'Twill 
be well, Tom, for your men to buckle on yonder swords 
and keep the pistols in their belts, rather than let them 
lie. about, even in Blakeloke Castle," he added signifi- 
cantly, drawing his own belt one hole tighter in the 
buckle. 

" What mean you by that ? " exclaimed Swinburne, 
with a quick glance at his companion. 

" Simply this, that loud professions may cover 
much disloyalty, and bring about a carelessness which 
may spell disaster to her Majesty's soldiers, even 
when a brave commander like Hunsdon is at the 
head." 

"Nay, then, if you mean that Sir Robert Blake- 
loke is like to turn traitor, I will have the men in readi- 
ness for what may come, and the Knight shall know 
what comes of blowing hot and cold with the same 
mouth, if the chance comes. My men," cried Swin- 
burne, " buckle on your swords, for 'tis war-time, and 
well be ready for what may come." 

The soldiers looked at their captain with eager 
questioning in their glances, but quickly took up their 
swords, and buckling them on, placed their pistols in 
the belts. 

" There's reason for it, my men," explained Swin- 
bume ; " and while you are in Blakeloke Castle, be on 
the alert, and let me know instantly what may look 
suspicious." 

I glanced round the hall, but there were none of 
the retainers of the castle present, which was fortu- 
nate. Before long one and another passed out intb 
the courtyard, while those who loitered outside saun- 
tered in and quietly took up the arms which lay about. 
None questioned the reason, for having seen me arrive 
with a strong party, and Swinburne and Kelbridge in 
conversation, they concluded that something of im- 
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portance was afoot, and it behoved them to be ready 
for emergencies. 

A full hour passed, during which Dick Flaunting 
made things pleasant for every one, causing the men 
to roar with laughter until their sides were fairly 
aching. But at the end of the hour a trumpet sounded, 
and the great gates swung open. There was a clatter 
of horses' feet, and a jingling of armour. Standing at 
the window to see what was going on, I saw a score of 
mounted men-at-arms riding in, headed by Sir Rob- 
ert and Franklin. With them was another horseman, 
whom every one saluted, for it was none other than 
Lord Hunsdon. He was in full war panoply, wearing 
a closely fitting doublet of steel-plate, with a skirt 
of thickly plated steel, every fold of which was chastely 
engraved. All other parts of the body were protected 
with steel armour, even to the hands. I could only 
see the face, for the head was covered with a helmet, 
but without the bunch of brightly coloured feathers 
which warriors usually wore. 

As for Lord Hunsdon's face, it was strongly marked, 
dark and weather-beaten, scarred and resolute. The 
forehead was hidden, but the deep-sunk eyes gleamed 
from beneath well-arched eyebrows, which matched the 
firm mouth and large nose. The upper lip was bare, 
but on the chin he wore a beard cut in imitation of 
the Italian stiletto. He was an ideal warrior as he 
sat his charger, and every glance, when he returned 
the salutes of his men, showed him to be worthy of 
the great place he filled among the Queen's generals. 
There was a time coming when he was to hold an im- 
portant command, and bear his share in the struggle 
of keeping back the Spanish army of invasion, should 
the great Armada succeed in beating our small but 
gallant fleet. 

But of that I need say nothing here. 

Dick Flaunting was standing near, and seeing that 
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his lordship was preparing to dismount, stepped for- 
ward, and gravely offered to lift him out of his saddle. 
Lord Hunsdon laughed, and declaring that he would 
ask his help when he had grown infirm, dismounted 
with an ease which showed that his weighty armour 
gave him little trouble. He then walked into the hall 
leisurely, the golden spurs at his heels jangling at 
every step. Presently he passed through the doorway 
at the other end, in company with Sir Robert and 
one or two others. 

For a moment the impulse came to me to step 
forward at once and tell his lordship that I carried 
an important despatch from her Majesty; but with 
so many men about the time did not seem fitting, 
so that I stood back among the men-at-arms. Had 
I not resisted this impulse I should have saved my- 
self much sorrow and peril, compared to which all 
that I had already undergone was as naught; but 
not knowing what the future might mean for one 
who unwittingly falls into error, I quietly waited for 
a fitting season. But I advanced across the hall, 
following the Knight and his lordship into the pas- 
sage so as to seize the first opportunity for speech. 

Just then Nicolas Franklin came through the 
throng of soldiers, and seeing me, beckoned me aside 
a moment. I stepped up to him instantly, and we 
walked on together for a little distance. 

"What is your will, Master Flamsteed?" 

"What was my will when I came here at first. 
Master Franklin ? " was my haughty rejoinder. 

" Nay, how can I tell ? " 

" Nay, sir, how can you forget ? " said I, looking 
him in the face. 

He coloured up somewhat, beyond his usual red- 
ness of countenance, either from anger or confusion, 
I know not which. I thought he was going to strike 
me — ^for he was one of the most passionate men I 
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had ever known — bnt by a great effort he oontrolled 
himself , and 8iK>ke with c^ynical deliberation: 

^We are not all blessed with good memories like 
yourself. Master Flamsteed. I must e'en sufipose that 
you came to see your friend. Sir Robert Blakeloke." 

^ Sir, you trifle with me ! " I exclaimed hotly. 
^ Nay, you know yourself to be a traitor and a liar," 
I added in quieter tones. 

He turned round on me with such a look of savage 
anger and malice and hatred all combined, that had 
I not been conscious of my safety now that Lord 
Hunsdon was near, I might well have quailed. 

^^You shall smart for those words. Master Flam- 
steed 1 " he retorted in just as low a voice, as if de- 
sirous that his words should not be heard by the two 
in front; but there was considerable snarl in his 
tone. 

" When you please to attempt the task, sir, I am 
ready," I interrupted quickly, glancing at my sword. 

Franklin smiled. But if ever a man had murder 
in his smile, that was the sort he favoured me with. 
Without waiting to say more, or to hear any further 
words from me, he went forward, following Lord 
Hunsdon and his host. 

I was too disturbed just then to go down the pas- 
sage to confront his lordship, so that I halted a while, 
looking out of the latticed window. 

" Master Flamsteed, a word in your ear,** said some 
one presently. 

Looking round quickly — for I thought I was alone 
— I saw the jester. 

"What is your will, Dick?" said I, wondering at 
his serious face. 

" I saw murder in Master Franklin's eye," he al- 
most whispered. "I merely wish to bid you be on 
your guard. If he wants to fight you, fight him by 
nil means, but let it be in yonder dining-halL There, 
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I trow, you will make mince-meat of him; but if you 
meet him elsewhere, he will compass your death." 

He was serious enough, fool though he was by pro- 
fession. Yet I did not wonder at that. Often I had 
seen, while he stood alone, and, as he thought, un- 
watched, that he was pensive and almost sad. But 
when gay, the gaiety was so real to all appearance, 
that one thought fun was incarnate in Dick Flaunt* 
ing. I thought then — and I already had reason to 
know — that the motley dress and the laughter of a 
jester are no index to what lies deep down in a fool's 
heart. I was thinking thus when he wheeled round, 
and dancing through the open doorway, shaking his 
bauble as he went, took his way into the courtyard, 
where, presently, there were roars of laughter from 
the men who loitered there. 



OHAPTEE XXI 

AN UNEQUAL CONTEST 

I WAITED a while, and then sent word to Lord 
Hunsdon, saying that I came on the Queen's business, 
which was urgent, and desired to see him immediately. 
After some small delay Borman returned to say that 
his lordship was tired, but would see me after supper, 
an hour hence. Some time, however, before the hour 
had expired, before even the varlets had begun to 
lay the chamber-board for the evening meal, the lad 
came to me again, saying Lord Hunsdon would see 
me at once^ and Roland Gower also. 

" Then lead the way, Borman," said I ; and hav- 
ing called to my man, we followed the young fellow 
down the corridor beyond the dining-hall. 

While we went forward I had some food for 
thought. I could not help wondering why his lord- 
ship should wish for Gower's presence, for I had not 
so much as mentioned him in my message. That, 
however, might be easily explained. Lord Hunsdon 
would naturally think I should not travel alone, and 
would have some reason, known only to himself, for 
seeing us both. By this time I knew the castle fairly 
well, and when we passed the room where I had been 
previously lodged, and which had been intended for 
my death-chamber, I could not help shuddering. 

" Do you remember it, Gower ? " I observed, as we 
went by the door. 

" Shall I ever forget it, sir ? " was the response. 
168 
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When we were gone past two other rooms, the 
page halted and knocked at a door, before which we 
also drew up. 

"I shall thank God when I have got rid of the 
letter, Gower," I whispered; " for it has been a burden, 
the like of which I hope I may never have to share 
again." 

Before Gower could reply the door opened, and 
we entered, the page staying outside and pulling the 
door together after us. I thought nothing of this, 
for it was a part of the boy's work to do so. But 
a moment later my eyes were dilating with wonder, 
while my heart was beating so wildly that I invol- 
untarily put up my hand to lessen the throbbing. 
There were eight or ten full- armed men in the room, 
two of whom, as we entered and the door closed be- 
hind us, stepped forward and took up such a position, 
that if we desired we could not leave unless they 
moved. Right before uls was Sir Robert Blakeloke, 
his face white and stem, while the wintry sunlight 
which passed the, window-panes fell on it. At his 
side stood Nicolas Franklin, with a vicious smile upon 
his face. Jack Kilsha, still bearing traces of his con- 
flict at Dogeson's cottage, was among the other men; 
and the soldier also who had brought me that letter 
which caused me to come hither in the first instance 
from Bristol. 

" We are caught, sir ! " said Gower, in a low voice. 

" But they shall get nothing from me while I live," 
was my rejoinder. 

" And no word from me," my companion added. 

"Come hither, Master Flamsteed," said the 
Knight; and seeing that there was no escaping 
through the door behind us, I went forward boldly, 
Gower, without invitation, walking close behind, reso- 
lute, like myself, to fight if there was need. A few 
steps brought us face to face with the master of 
12 
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Blakeloke Castle. Before he had time to say any- 
thing I spoke: 

"I came here at Lord Htinsdon's desire, but I 
do not see him." 

My words were greeted with loud laughter, not only 
from Franklin, but Kilsha and all the other men. 
The only one who did not join in was Sir Kobert. 

" 'Tis as good as aught that Dick Flaunting could 
say," cried Kilsha, who looked askance at me and my 
companion. 

" Silence, Kilsha," said the Knight impatiently ; 
" I will have no fooling here. You desired to see Lord 
Hunsdon, sir?" he added, when silence followed this 
rebuke. 

"I did. It was that which brought me hither in 
the first place, as you are well aware, and I must 
beg of you to place no further obstacle in the way 
of the discharge of my duty." 

" That may seem very right to you, Master Flam- 
steed, but it is not right so far as we are concerned. 
You brought a message — a letter in cipher from her 
Majesty. Was it not so ? " 

"It was, and I desire to place it in Lord Huns- 
don's hands without delay, for already too much time 
has been lost." 

"You must make me the medium between your- 
self and his lordship," said the Knight firmly. 

" Then I should be unfaithful to my duty, for my 
promise to her Majesty was to place it in his hands, 
and entrust it to none other, Sir Robert." 

" I will be your conscience with the Queen in this 
matter," rejoined the Knight. 

"Nay, sir," I interrupted. "No man shall be my 
conscience when my duty to the Queen is concerned. 
She placed me under the most solemn obligation to 
suffer death first rather than give the letter to any 
other than his lordship, and if I can not give him 
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the letter with my own hand, I will go back to Wind- 
sor and say so." 

"But suppose that we compel you?" cried the 
Knight, now flushed and less calm than he had been 
at first. 

" I will not be compelled I " I answered resolutely. 

" And what if we torture you ? " 

" Then I must needs endure it," was my response. 
But the sweat-drops came out on my forehead at the 
prospect. If I were placed in the hands of such men 
as Franklin or Kilsha, they would push me to the 
extremity of endurance. There was even the assur- 
ance, judging from the looks upon their faces, that 
they would carry their hate beyond that point, and 
having done me to death, search my body at their 
leisure. Well, let them do it! They would never 
find the letter, for Purey had performed his task so 
skilfully that none but an armourer would suspect 
that the breastplate contained aught within its folds. 
At the least I should die sure that I had not betrayed 
my Queen. 

As for Gower, I had kept my own counsel, so that 
he could not tell them anything, since he knew 
nothing. But, standing there, the whole thing flashed 
through my mind. There was no escape for us, come 
what would, whether I were true or false to my mis- 
sion; for I had been so treated by the Knight while 
partaking of his hospitality, and his connection with 
Kilsha was so apparent, that if they suffered me to 
quit the castle there was no assurance that I would 
not tell her Majesty all that I knew; and that im- 
perious Queen would lose no time in punishing dis- 
loyalty and treachery. If I lived, for aught they knew, 
Sir Robert and Franklin and Kilsha would have to 
die; and since they had me in their power, and knew 
all this as well as I did, there was nothing for it but 
that I should pay the penalty — death! 
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And Oower also; for he knew as much as I did. 
Now I had my answer to that wondering question 
as to why the serving-man's presence was desired as 
well as my own. 

Thoughts flash through one's mind with lightning 
speed, and these went through mine in the brief space 
between my answer and the breaking of the silence 
by the Knight's next words. 

" Bethink you, Master Flamsteed. I have no wish 
to be hard upon you, but either that letter must be 
given up, or you must die." 

"It shall only go from me into Lord Hunsdon's 
hands," I answered doggedly; and marking the look 
upon their faces when Franklin and Blakeloke whis- 
pered together for a brief space, I turned to Gower 
and said, so that none could hear me but himself: 

" If they lay hands on me I mean to fight." 

" And I, too, sir. God help us, but they shall get 
nothing from us." 

His hand slipped round to his sword, which he 
loosened in its sheath while he spoke. Mine, also, 
was ready. 

"Master Flamsteed," said Sir Robert presently, 
turning to me again, "I will give you three minutes 
to decide, and if at the end of that time you do 
not give me the letter, we will use force." 

"I have decided already, once and for alL I will 
only give the letter to Lord Hunsdon," I reiterated. 
"Doubtless you may have a fear lest my serving- 
man and I may ^" 

I stopped at once, my face burning with a sudden 
rush of shame. What was I about to do? Temporize. 
Promise that if they would but suffer me to hand 
the letter to his lordship, I would say nothing about 
past treachery and imprisonment. But could I con- 
done these traitors, and suffer Lord Hunsdon to deem 
them honest and loyal? No. I would rather die. 
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For, next to loyalty to my God and the Protestant 
faith, I was loyal to my Queen, and would be so down 
to the moment of my death. 

But they caught the meaning although I had 
halted, and sought to use it to their own advantage, 
for Sir Robert spoke up presently. 

" Master Flamsteed, you were going to say that 
;we had a fear lest you and Gower would tell of our 
treatment of you. And if I mistake not, judging from 
the flush of shame which followed on your face, and 
came because you are a gentleman of honour, you 
were going to make a promise that nothing should 
be said by either of you as to the past, if we would 
let you go. Was it not so ? " 

"I might have been going to do so," I answered; 
" but I halted in time." 

"Make the promise, and we will talk the matter 
over on more level terms." 

"No. It was an impulse, but it is gone; so ques- 
tion me no more. Suffer me to go to Lord Hunsdon 
without delay." 

So saying, I turned as if to quit the chamber, 
but in reality it was to get to the wall, where I 
knew we could fight better if our backs were against 
it. But the men stood between us and the door, 
with menacing looks, and we knew it was impos- 
sible to force our way out. By easy steps, however, 
backing from one who was inclined to lay hands 
on us, I got against the wall, as I had desired, and 
Gower, with a fearless look on his face, stood at my 
side. 

It was plain to all that neither threats nor prom- 
ises would avail with us, for when we stood thus, the 
Knight, after a final scrutiny of my face — as if he 
hoped to find some sign of yielding — cried aloud: 

" Take these men prisoners." 

The next moment there was a move toward us. 
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but our swords flashed from their scabbards, and we 
stood awaiting the unequal contest. 

"Do you mean to fight?" cried the master of the 
castle, looking on in astonishment; for the odds were 
enough to cow the bravest, being five to one. 

" The first man who lays hands on either one of 
us dies I " I answered calmly, snatching at the cur- 
tain which hung near, and tearing it down before 
any one divined my purpose. It was quickly wrapped 
about my left arm so as to act as a shield; and with 
ready sword I guarded Gower, while he followed my 
example, the others astonished at our audacity. 

Then came the clash of steel, and men were crowd- 
ing around us, slashing and thrusting with savage 
earnestness. Before long there was a scream of pain, 
for with a deadly lunge I had sent my sword through 
Kilsha's side. He flung up his hands, his face grew 
deadly white, and a spasm of agony crossed it. An- 
other scream came close upon it, and he fell back on 
the floor, and lay as one that was dead. Again there 
came a cry, and another fell across him. These men, 
rough soldiers who were only good at fighting with 
their untrained equals, were no match for one who 
had been taught by the best masters — such as I had 
been — and my only peril with them was the being 
overpowered by numbers. Still a third one received 
my sword through his arm, and fell back out of the 
throng, incapable of further fight. But while I was 
fighting thus for dear life, Gower was holding his own 
with difficulty, and presently, to my consternation on 
his own behalf, I saw his sword fly across the heads 
of the fighters, while he stood at their mercy. 

Beside him was a heavy chair, made of oak, and 

^Imost as *dark as ebony with age. Disarmed, but 

pas^Cite not to give in tamely, he snatched it up, and 

done tit. round with terrific force. One and another 

them honbtefore his blows, and it looked as if we 
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should be able to fight our way to the door, which 
was not far off. We were but a yard away. Another 
rush, and we could do it. But there came a cry : 

" Stand back ! " 

It was the shout of the soldier who had come to 
me in Bristol. Those who were closing round us 
looked to see what he meant, and I, too, paused. But 
before I could leap aside, or even bend my head, a 
heavy piece of furniture came flying across the room 
— ^I know not whether it was chair or table. A sword 
was powerless against it, for it came with such sav- 
age force that it bore me down, bruised and bleed- 
ing 

And what followed, I do not know. 



CHAPTEK XXn 

THE DUNGEON 

When I opened my eyes I was lying on my back 
among some straw, and looking on altogether unfa- 
miliar surroundings. Even this was hard to do, for 
the light which came into the place barely served 
to dispel the darkness, and peer how I would, it was 
some time before I could tell either the shape or 
appearance of the chamber. 

But still another thing impressed me more than 
this fact that the place was strange, since I gradually 
remembered what had transpired, and was quite pre- 
pared to find myself in some kind of prison. I was 
cold — desperately so. My limbs were numbed, and 
I could scarcely move hand or foot by reason of that 
fact. Then, coming out of the half-stupor, I found 
that I was absolutely naked, and, save for a rough 
rug which had been flung over me, had nothing to 
protect me from the deadly chill in the air, and every- 
where. I put my hand to my head, which throbbed 
painfully, and found that it had been bruised and 
broken, for the blood had clotted over my forehead, 
and the wound itself had been unattended. 

The fact of my nakedness filled me with despair- 
ing thoughts. They had carried me hither, and reso- 
lute to take possession of the letter, had examined 
my apparel. Not finding it, they must have con- 
cluded that it was hidden in the folds; hence they had 
176 
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stripped me to the skin, and had carried everything 
away, even to my coat of mail. 

Numbed as I was, and full of pain, I struggled 
to my feet, mind and heart filled with consternation. 
I had done my best to carry out the wishes of my 
royal mistress, but had failed. Yes, failed! and God 
only knew what mischief might come of my failure. 
I threw up my hands in the extremity of despair, 
while I stood on the cold stones in my bare fee^, 
and cried out in agony of mind, heedless of all bodily 
pain; for what could possibly hinder her Majesty's 
thought that I had been careless, or disloyal, and 
so had betrayed her? 

The cry was answered by a well-known voice: 

" Is it you. Master Flamsteed ? " 

" Gower ! " I cried, when I heard the words. " How 
came we here ? " 

" God knows, sir, for when I saw how that soldier 
hurled the heavy chair at you, and you fell to the 
floor stunned, and as I thought dead, my eyes turned 
in your direction. Your fall took me off my guard, 
and before I realized my foolishness, something 
crashed in upon me, and I lost all consciousness. I 
only recovered a few minutes since, and thought my- 
self alone until I heard your voice. But what have 
they done to us? I am stark naked, and save for the 
straw on which I lie, and a rug, or something like 
it, have nothing to keep out the horrible cold. How 
have they treated you, sir?" 

" The same as yourself, Gower," I answered. " But 
get up, if you can, and let us see whether we can 
find our clothes. They may be flung down in some 
comer, out of sight." 

" I am so stiff with cold, Master Flamsteed, that 
I can not move," was the serving-man's response. 

"Then I will give you a helping hand," said I, 
going across to him; for now, more lised to the dim 
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light which came in scantily through the opening in 
the wall, I could just see Gk>wer and his bed of straw. 
Holding out my hand, I heli)ed him to rise, and he 
stood on his feet, swaying for a few moments, out 
of sheer weakness from loss of blood. They had not 
been content with battering his poor head, even as 
they had battered mine, but some one had thrust a 
sword into his side while he lay senseless; so that the 
b^ave fellow was in worse plight than myself. 

Wrapping our rugs about us, hoping to get some 
warmth from them, we began to explore the place. 
It was a large chamber, the walls of which were dank 
and slimy to the touch. The floor itself was ill-paved 
with irregularly shaped stones, some of which hurt 
our bare feet as we trod upon the jagged comers. 
More than once we slipped and fell, the crash upon 
the hard floor sending a shivering pain over the whole 
body. In the very centre of this horrible dungeon 
was a stone pillar, some four feet high, and round 
about, at a distance of a couple of yards from each 
other and from the central one, stood others like it, 
with chains and foot-irons attached to them. 

It was the castle dungeon, and these were the stones 
to which the poor creatures were chained who had 
been doomed to spend their imprisonment in such 
a place of horror. But what the full extent of that 
horror was for us we were not long in discovering. 
We had traced the wall along, taking the circuit of 
the dungeon, when we came to the one sinall window, 
barely a foot square, so closely barred that one could 
not do more than thrust a hand between the open- 
ings. The morning sun burst out at that moment, 
and the light streamed in with greater readiness, so 
that we could see the whole chamber and its extent, 
and nearly all which it contained. The arched and 
blackened ceiling was wreathed with cobwebs. What 
lurked in the comers we could not see as yet, but 
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what was standing against that central pillar was 
plainly visible, and as we looked, we both exclaimed, 
aghast : 

"Seel" 

It was the skeleton of a man whose skull drooped 
on to the bones of the chest, and the chains kept the 
huddled remains of humanity from falling. The bony 
hands were clasped together, while the knees were 
on the ground, as if the poor creature had died while 
at his prayers. Shreds of clothing hung here and 
there about the ghastly form, but they had rotted 
away in the dankishness of that place of horror, added 
to the weird appearance of death on which we were 
forced to look, and whose companionship we were 
compelled to endure. 

How long we gazed thus I do not know, but the 
light had changed before our eyes were unriveted from 
this dreadful sight, and was falling across the door, 
which, as yet, we had not seen. It was of solid oak, 
and of great thickness, and across it were bands of 
iron which would have resisted files and all else be- 
sides that might be used to force an exit. Here and 
there in the walls were huge holes, doubtless caused 
by the removal of heavy stones, every such removal 
telling its story. Despairing prisoners had contrived, 
with infinite pains, to hook away the mortar, toiling 
on day by day in hope of achieving their escape, and 
thus had succeeded in displacing one or more of these 
great masses. But it was vain labour. Some of the 
holes were wrought four or ^\e feet into the very 
body of the wall, but just when hope reached its 
highest point there came the heart-breaking disap- 
pointment; for the toilers had come, not to the open 
air, but to greater blocks than these, and found that 
further toil was worse than worthless. 

How much pain of heart, as well as of body, had 
been endured in that awful place in which we were 
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immured none will ever know till the Great Day 
comes, when all secrets will be brought to light, and 
the incredible cruelty of human hearts that know no 
pity will be fnade plain. That agony of heart, of 
which we saw the tokens, might have been endured 
a century ago, or more, when men were callous, and 
pushed torture and punishment to an extremity which 
makes one blush for what the bookmen call humanity. 
But when I pondered on the way in which Blake- 
loke and the others had treated my companion and 
myself in the very depth of winter, while the world 
was cloaked in snow and frostbound, I could not see 
that those who thrust us into this God-forsaken place 
were more merciful than their cruel predecessors. 

Knowing what horrors the light revealed, we turned 
to the darker comers with the fear that there might 
be worse to follow. Happily, there was nothing worse. 
We had hoped to find our garments flung aside, but 
they were gone, nothing in the way of covering be- 
ing found save two or three rugs which lay in a heap. 
Such as they were we took them to our straw beds, 
and were thankful. Sitting side by side, Gower and 
I did what we could to add to our comfort. Our feet 
were cold after that walk on the bare, wet stones, 
which were like all other dungeon floors — the crawling 
place of vermin that love the mildew and the slime. 
The contrast between my present state — ^with all the 
wretchedness of this poisonous, pestiferous den, where, 
for aught that we could tell, we were left to rot and 
fester — and that which gave me a place in the palace, 
with all its splendour, was startling. 

After a time, grown warmer by sitting together 
and by reason of the extra coverings we had found, 
we began to consider whether anything could be done 
to better our position. With escape cut off, what next 
we wanted was warmth. Later on, perhaps, it might 
be food, for there was nothing here, not even a dry 
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crust nor a jar of water. If only the Queen could see 
what we were enduring, she would not blame us when 
she knew that her letter had miscarried. 

" We can make some coverings for our feet, Master 
Flamsteed," said Gower presently, and snatching at 
one of the cloths. 

" How so ? " I inquired, wondering what he thought 
of doing. 

" Thus, sir." And so saying, he tore off a square 
of the thick rug and wrapped it about one of my feet. 

"Nay, my good fellow, place it about your own," 
I cried, touched by the man's unselfishness. 

" I can look after my own feet presently, sir," said 
he, persisting in his act. Then taking the rug again, 
he tore off a narrow strip which served to bind the 
cloth about the foot. 

"Now I see what you mean, Gower, and I thank 
you for your care with all my heart." I was moved 
almost to tears by my companion's devotion ; for never 
had he once complained, nor did he right on to the 
end. " Suffer me to do the same for you," I added; 
and, following his example, I bound his feet, so that 
when the task was ended we were able to move about 
without treading barefoot on the icy-cold stones. 

"Why not contrive clothing out of these other 
coverings ? " asked Gower, when we had walked up and 
down our prison to get warm by exercise. 

Time was no object, and the occupation itself 
brought relief with it, and served to make the hor- 
rible place more endurable. It took us hours, but at 
last we stood up, no longer naked, but clothed in what, 
to a shivering savage, would be as welcome as cloth 
of gold might be to some of us when in the company 
of men and women in the busy world outside. 

But now we wanted food. Had they left us to 
starve ? 

The light which came through the window had 
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shifted from one spot to another, and then day began 
to decline and darkness gradually settled down upon 
us. We were not cowards, but with death so near, and 
in its ghastliest form — that grinning skull and the 
bare skeleton — ^we felt afresh the chill of terror creep 
upon us when the night had come in solemn and awful 
stillness, the silence unbroken by any sound save the 
scrambling of rats across the floor, or the scraping 
of the crawling and noisome creatures which were 
moving about unseen. I have never known such hor- 
rors since, and have prayed often that it may never 
be my lot again to have such another experience. We 
were faint by reason of the loss of blood, and poor 
Gower was suffering intensely from his wound, while 
want of food increased our weakness. 

Hour followed hour in the long and weary night. 
We tried to sleep, but it was a vain endeavour. Every 
shiver of the one awoke the other; and if we lost our- 
selves for a few minutes it was to enter on such fear- 
ful dreams that in the end the thought of sleep became 
intolerable, and we kept awake. 

"What sound was that?" exclaimed Gk)wer, who 
had been lying full length upon the straw, but now 
sat up, listening eagerly, like myself. We heard no 
previous steps of warning, but the clinking of keys 
fell on our ears. Then came the grating of the lock, 
the falling of chains, and the heavy clang of an iron 
bar, as some one drew it from its socket and flung it 
on the stones outside. 



CHAPTEE XXin 

LOVE, OR LOYALTY? 

Gazing intently in that direction, we saw a chink 
of light beneath the door, and presently the door itself 
rolled open, and some men were standing in the open 
space. The lanthoms' lights, after such a long spell 
of absolute darkness, almost blinded us, so that we 
could not tell who the men were, nor how many; but 
we knew them before long by reason of their voices. 

" How do you fare. Master Flamsteed ? " asked one 
derisively. It was Nicolas Franklin, and I did not 
answer. 

"He will not speak, Sir Robert,** the speaker re- 
marked, and there was a mockery in his tone which 
made me long to strike him down; but I was too weak 
for movement. 

" One need not be surprised," the Knight re- 
sponded. "*Ti8 not likely that any one would fare 
well in such a hideous hole. Faugh! the smell is 
enough to breed a pestilence. When once these men 
are out I will have the place cleansed, or we shall have 
the plague crawling up into the castle itself." 

" Even like yonder crawling vermin. Sir Robert," 
said Franklin, who was gazing on the floor, over which 
he threw the light of the lanthom he was carrying. 
"How does this compare, Master Flamsteed, with the 
stately apartments of Windsor Castle ? " he added. 

" Why have you placed us here. Sir Robert ? " I 
cried, treating Franklin's words with deserved con- 
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tempt. " Why have you treated me — an officer of her 
Majesty's household — ^with such indignity? " 

" Softly, Master Flamsteed. You need scarce ask 
if you will but carry your mind back to the question 
I asked you some hours ago. I want that letter which 
you bore from the Queen, and we took your clothes 
away, thinking it might be hidden among them. I 
may tell you candidly that we searched them well, 
and have not found what we desired. Hence you 
may have your clothing back again. They will suit 
you better than yonder savage's garb, in the making 
of which, I see, you have whiled the long hours away." 

While he spoke, the Knight turned to a soldier 
who was standing behind him, and having said what 
I have now put on paper, he bade the fellow bring 
in his bundle and lay it on the straw. My heart beat 
quickly, for the hope came that my coat of mail was 
among the clothing. Alas! I was disappointed. It 
was not there, as I could see while the soldier, stoop- 
ing, untied the bundle, and, with slow deliberation, 
threw now on this side, and now on that, what be- 
longed to either Gower or myself. 

"You have not brought us all. Sir Robert," I ex- 
claimed, when the last article was thrown aside and 
the soldier stood erect again. "Where is my money? 
and where are our arms, and my coat of mail ? " 

" As for your money," the Knight answered, some- 
what surlily, " do you suppose I should afford you the 
means to bribe your jailer? And for your arms, we 
should scarcely choose to place weapons in your hands, 
so that we should have to fight you every time we 
desired an interview. Take what we have brought, 
and be thankful." 

" Have you brought us food ? " said Gower faintly. 

"Yes; bring it hither, Swinhoe." 

From the back of the group there stepped the sol- 
dier who had brought me hither from Bristol by reason 
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of his lying message. He set down on the floor a huge 
jar of ale, and a basket containing meat and bread, 
which we began to eat greedily, even while the others 
were watching us. 

" Stay a while, Master Flamsteed, and answer the 
questions we have come to ask you,'* said the Knight 
impatiently, after watching us for a few moments, 
as we swallowed the food we were so much in need of. 

"I will answer no questions. Sir Knight, till I 
have appeased my hunger," I responded curtly. 

"Nor will V said my companion, after he had 
raised the ale to his lips and taken a deep draught. 

" Then I will have the food taken away, for I have 
no time to waste here,'' cried Sir Robert angrily. 
"Swinhoe, fetch yonder basket and jar, and carry 
them away." 

The man was coming forward again to follow his 
master's behest; but while he stooped and laid his 
hand upon the basket, I spoke decisively: 

"If you take the food away, not even torture, 
which you once threatened, shall make us speak." 

"Leave it there, then," said the Knight sharply, 
and watching with great ill-humour while we satis- 
fied our hunger. 

The meal put heart into us, and feeling better, I 
rose to my feet, as if to indicate that I was prepared 
to hear what they had come to say. When I stood, 
80 strangely clad, the two soldiers burst into a roar 
of laughter, but the master of the castle, turning 
angrily on them, bade them cease. There was a look 
on his face which showed the men that he was in no 
mood for trifling. 

"Now, Master Flamsteed," said the Knight, turn- 
ing once more to me. " We had reason to believe that 
you had the Queen's letter on your person, but in that 
we were mistaken. Where have you hidden it ? " 

What a wonderful difference the state of a man's 
13 
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stomach makes to his keenness and courage. I felt, 
now that hunger was gone, that I could resolutely 
resist all entreaties or threats, and had I but a sword, 
it would have gone hard if I had not fought my way 
through yonder doorway and up the stone steps into 
the castle, where I should have found some friends. 
As it was, I was ready for what resistance I could 
make, and answered firmly : 

" I decline to tell you." 

"Then your serving-man shall tell us I" cried 
Franklin impetuously. 

"Not so fast, Master Franklin," said I. "Does 
a gentleman entrust his secret to his serving-man, 
when, should we fall into a scoundrel's hand, such 
as yours, it might be tortured out of him? Would 
you do that? I could trust this man with much, but 
not with that; so I must tell you that Koland Gower 
knows no more than you do where I have left the 
Queen's letter, and all the tortures that were ever 
devised on earth could not afford him the knowledge. 
You may save yourself trouble and disappointment by 
believing what I say, and by looking to me; for you 
will get nothing from him." 

The light was shining full on my face, and while 
they gazed at me they saw that I spoke the truth, so 
that they threw their whole effort into the task of 
convincing me that it would be better every way, if 
I valued life, to answer. 

"But I value honour more," I asserted doggedly. 

They grew tired with my resolute refusal, and Sir 
Robert broke out savagely, losing all control: 

"Master Flamsteed, you will not answer; but I 
have that in my mind which will break down your 
obstinacy." 

It was true, I was obstinate; but loyalty only 
served to strengthen the obstinacy. 

" [Nothing will break it down I " 
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"Nothing?^' 

** Nothing ! " I answered resolutely. 

There was a pause. No sounds could be heard but 
the hard breathing of the men in this noisome dun- 
geon, and the occasional scramble of a rat across the 
floor. Even Swinhoe and the other soldier had ceased 
to find amusement in my strange garb, and looked at 
me across their master's shoulder with wonder in their 
eyes, as if they questioned whether anything in the 
way of threats could break in upon my courage. The 
sinister smile on Franklin's face was sufficient to dis- 
quiet one, for it carried with it the assurance that 
there was unspeakable mischief awaiting me. I may 
have stood there with a brave show of resolution, but 
God only knows how sick I felt, and how the tempta- 
tion came to make a clean breast of what I knew 
and surrender the letter. But what had Irene said to 
me, when I was with her not long before ? 

" Fairfax, should they get you into their power, 
be true and brave. I should die of shame if my prom- 
ised husband forgot his honour." 

There should be no loss of honour; otherwise, how 
could I ever look that dear one in the face? Or how 
could I ever stand before the Queen, and brave her 
scorn, when she should know that I had saved my life 
at such a cost ? 

As for Sir Robert Blakeloke, his face bore the 
expression of a man in desperate plight, who was en- 
gaged in a conspiracy, and must needs get out of the 
awfid danger into which he had plunged, by forcing 
me to surrender my secret, and at every cost. 

"You say," said he, after this long pause, during 
which he was enabled to control his passion and speak 
with deliberation — "you say that nothing will break 
down your obstinacy. Nothing?" And he laid stress 
on that last word, so that it came sharply, loudly, and 
decisively, beyond all else that he had said. 
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" Nothing I " I answered, with equal emphasis, so 
that there should be no mistake. 

" Bethink you, sir, for I do not want to press you 
too far. I understand your reason for not speaking 
to be loyalty to your Queen " 

" It is ! " I interrupted. 

" But do you not suppose," he went on, " that some- 
thing may even overcome loyalty ? " 

" ^Nothing can." 

" !Not even love ? " 

" I do not understand you." 

" Then listen, and you shall understand. If you 
will not tell me where the letter lies, I will have 
Mistress Irene Repyngdon, to whom you are betrothed, 
brought to this selfsame dungeon, to share your 
wretchedness and horror. Perchance, when she sees 
what lurks here, she will persuade you; and if not, 
why, then you can but die — the three of you I Now 
make your choice." 

While the master of Blakeloke Castle spoke, my 
heart seemed to stand still. Then I felt sick and faint 
with horror. The floor of the fearful dungeon ap- 
peared to rock to and fro; and with a cry of despair, 
I fell down and lay as one that was dead. 

When I came to myself the place was in darkness, 
but I felt some arms about me, and some one was com- 
forting me, even as a mother might comfort her child ; 
more roughly, but none the less kindly. 

"Who are you?" I asked, for it was too dark for 
me to see. 

" Roland Gower," came the answer. " Those fiends 
have gone, and they bade me tell you they woidd 
return an hour hence to get your answer." 

What passed through my mind in that one hour I 
can never adequately tell. There was agony of heart, 
and such dismay that I thought I should go mad. It 
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was terrible to have love measured alongside of duty. 
At one moment I was thinking of Irene's suffering, 
and the fearfulness of her position, and I resolved 
to sell my trust for her dear sake. Then came the 
revulsion. What woidd she say to me? and what 
would she think of me when she knew what I had 
done? I have already written down what she said, 
and I knew her disposition too well to have a doubt 
about her attitude if I disappointed her. She would 
scorn me. She would call me coward. She would 
wash her hands of me, as being one who chose happi- 
ness before duty, or thought of the comfort of one, 
while the safety of a whole nation and the stability 
of the Reformation were imperilled. The whole con- 
flict in that one hour resolved itself into a dreadful 
see-saw of uncertainty; but every time the beam 
swung in the direction of fidelity to my Queen, the 
more I felt it would be base beyond all things to choose 
for Irene and myself, and suffer mischief to come to 
the State. 

''What will you do. Master Flamsteed?" said my 
companion, as the hour drew to a close. 

" I love Mistress Repyngdon, Gower ! '' 

"Who could wonder at it, sir? But there are 
others in England who may have cause to rue this 
day," the serving-man observed quietly. 

"True," I cried, wringing my hands, and striding 
backward and forward in the darkness over the dun- 
geon floor. "Yet, God help me! they shall not have 
cause to blame me." 

" Thank God for that," said Gower earnestly, and 
coming to my side. "I would have been glad to see 
my home again ; but better death, sir, than dishonour. 
I coidd never look men in the face again, if that were 
on my mind." 

"True, again, Gower. If these men press me to 
extremity, they shall have my blood and take my life. 
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but what is due to my Queen and country they shall 
never have I " 

It was well that I had such a companion, and 
many a time since then I have thought of him as one 
of Nature's noblemen. He was but a humble servitor, 
and — happy man! — ^knew nothing of Court i)olicy and 
intrigue, save by repute, if he even knew so much; 
while, as for learning, I doubted whether he could 
write his name. Yet in his inmost soul there was a 
loyalty to principle, and a jealous care for justice, 
which expressed itself unmistakably in this time of 
extremity. So that while he was strong himself in 
the hour of trial, he gave me courage by his example 
and his words. This I know, that at that most critical 
moment he acted as though Duty was the most natu- 
ral thing in the world, even in face of danger. And 
after that I could not fail to fall in with his splendid 
humour. 

There were yet a few minutes, according to Gower's 
calculation, before the men would return to demand 
my answer, and we occupied the time in casting off 
the dress of savages, and once more donning our 
clothes which lay upon the straw. Then, we bound 
up our wounds with kerchiefs, so as to keep out the 
cold which made them smart. This was not a long 
task, and we were ready and waiting some little time 
before we heard the sound outside, telling us that 
they were coming. 

"What answer shall you give, sir?'* asked Gower, 
when the key was thrust into the lock. 

"Bid them do their worst, and we will leave our- 
selves in God's hands," I answered. 

Just then the door swung open, and Sir Robert 
and the others reappeared. 

The Knight lost no time in coming to the point 
at issue, for he put the question instantly: 

"Master Flamsteed, what is your answer?'' 
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*'A resolute refusal to compromise either myself 
or my royal mistress 1" I responded firmly; but my 
mouth had become hot and dry from nervous anxiety. 

Sir Kobert looked at me in a sort of dumb wonder. 
I think he felt sure of having his own way when he 
entered, but when he received my answer, it must have 
appeared to him as nothing short of wanton suicide; 
perhaps worse than that — murder. For who could 
think of Irene Eepyngdon, so delicate and tender, as 
being flung into this horrible place, and* yet come out 
unscathed ? 

" It will kill the maiden I '* he exclaimed. 

" Then you will be her murderer I " I answered 
hotly. 

Franklin had been silent; but when I spoke thus, 
his anger burst its bounds, and with an oath that made 
one shudder — even in a day when men were wont to 
use strong words which often passed into startling 
blasphemy — ^he stepped forward as though he meant 
to strike me. I wished that he would, for had he done 
80, there was that in me at the moment which would 
have made the blow his last in this world. But the 
Knight interposed. 

"Another time,'* I heard Franklin mutter, as he 
turned on his heel with a scowl, and presently the 
door fell to with a heavy clang, the bolt ran into its 
socket, the great bar was thrust into its place with a 
ring that sounded like one's death-knell, the chains 
clinked — and there was silence. 

"'Tis done, Gower," I said in bated breath, with 
consternation in my heart. But the serving-man had 
not flinched. 

"Yes, sir, 'tis done; but better death than dis- 
honour," he answered, throwing himself down upon 
his bed of straw. 



CHAPTER XXIV 



Irene's letter 



I have spent many a sleepless night in my time, 
but never such a night as that. Gower had gone off 
to sleep with little loss of time, as I could tell by his 
heavy breathing, which changed to his usual snore 
before long. I envied him his ability to throw trouble 
aside and forget it in that way, while I lay and tossed 
about on the straw, until it grew to be agony to lie 
down, and I was constrained to rise to my feet and 
tramp up and down, up and down, wearily and un- 
ceasingly, like a caged lion just brought from his 
native wilds to endure the miseries of captivity. The 
ceaseless walk, my spurred boots falling on the stones 
continuously with heavy stamp and jingle, lasted 
throughout the night, and it was not until the sun 
came peeping through the window that I went to my 
bed, and flung myself down once more, unable to walk 
further from sheer exhaustion. 

What my feelings were throughout that night T 
can not tell. Now I was full of remorse for having so 
spoken that Irene's fate was determined past recall. 
Then I resolved to tell all, and forego duty, as soon as 
the door should open and Irene should be thrust in 
to share this captivity. Again and again I recoiled 
when I thought of the explanation I must needs make 
to the dear one when we were once more together. 
What would she say? Would she spurn me for my 
cruelty, when one short word would have sufficed to 
192 
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leave her undisturbed in her father's home. If she 
did that it would be the worst punishment of all. It 
was there, I thought, that the refinement of cruelty 
on the part of my jailers lay. They doubtless consid- 
ered her indignation and her scorn when she heard 
that I was obstinate, and so had brought her here to 
this horrible place. That was to be my punishment 
— ^worse than bodily torture, worse than starvation, 
worse than mere loss of liberty — to be caged with one 
whom I had loved, who would now turn against me 
and break my heart with her blame. How could 1 
expect her to look on duty with my eyes ? 

And so, as I have said, the night went on, and the 
daylight came in scanty quantity. Utterly exhausted, 
I fiung myself down, worn out with tearless weeping, 
for my heart wept, while my eyes were hot and dry. 
And then, in mercy, sleep came to me. 

It was broad daylight — as broad as it ever could 
be in that dismal dungeon — ^when I awoke. Gower 
was standing at my side, and, looking up, I saw that 
he held a letter in his hand. 

"What is it?" I asked, half asleep, and with the 
stupor of a first awakening after heavy slumber still 
upon me. 

" Swinhoe has just brought us some food, sir, and 
seeing that you were asleep, bade me wake you and 
give you this letter." 

" A letter I " I exclaimed, sitting up hastily and 
now wide awake. " Who could write to me at such a 
time?" And while I spoke I took the letter from 
Gower's hand, and broke the seal eagerly. 

" It is from Irene I " I cried, looking for the signa- 
ture before I began to read the contents. But when I 
had reached the last word on the first perusal, the old 
battle had begun again, and it was yet for me to say 
"Yes," or "INo," to those who desired the Queen's 
letter. 
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'^ Is it bad newa^ sirt " asked the senring^maii, 1<m^- 
ing down on me with sympathy in his face. 

'^Bead it for yourself , Gower!" I answeied, hold- 
ing out the letter to him. 

*^ I can not read, sir,'' said he; ^ but I would gladly 
hear what fresh trouble has come." 

" Then listen.'' 

And I read the letter to him. 

"' Dearest Fairfax : I am here, a prisoner, but what 
place this is I know not, for I was brou^t hither in 
the dead of night, and by men whose faces were cot- 
ered, so that I could not know them. One has told 
me of your peril, and of my own fate if you do not 
diTulge the secret which you hold. Pressed to such 
extremity, do you not realize that you have done what 
you could? Duty could surely nerer demand that I 
should suffer as well as you; yet I am told that if you 
still refuse, my sufferings wiH break me utterly, body 
and souL So now, dear one, I write to plead with 
you to spare me. None could erer blame you, hay- 
ing already done so much, if you told what you 
know. 

^ As for me, I shall loTe you as I have never done, 
knowing you to be braye and true. But there is always 
a iK>int where duty ought to stay, and you have 
reached it now. For my sake, dear one, go no far- 
ther, and let me be free. Yourself also. They tell 
me that when once you haye deliyered the letter into 
their hands, you may walk forth a free man again. 

" My heart's best loye, 

** Irene." 

" What say you to that, GU)werf " I asked, after a 
long pause. 

" I do not know. Master Flamsteed, for I know but 
little of Mistress Repyngdon. Yet, if I may judge 
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from what I saw of her when we were at Flamsteed 
Manor, I should say she wrote that letter under com- 
pulsion. She did not appear to me to be so selfish as 
the letter indicates. Do you know the writing? I 
have heard say that writing can be imitated, and per- 
haps it may be so with this." 

"Yes," I answered, rising to my feet, "'tis her 
writing without question." 

But Gower's words caused me to wonder, and I 
crossed to the window, where I could examine the 
letter more closely. 

"It is like, yet imlike," I observed at last, my 
hands trembling with excitement. "But this is not 
like her handwriting ! nor that ! Nay, nor that ! " I 
cried, as I ran my finger along the Hues in careful 
and eager scrutiny. 

I stood bewildered, the conviction growing on me 
that the writing was a forgery. But how could I be 
sure of it ? 

" Stay," I cried presently, for a thought came to 
me. "If they have not robbed me of it when they 
searched my clothing, I have some verses which 
Mistress Repyngdon wrote out with her own hand, 
and sent me on the last day of St. Valentine." 

So saying, I thrust my hand into the inner lining 
of my doublet. A folded bit of paper was there, and 
spreading it open, I read it slowly, comparing the 
writing of the letter with that of the verses and every 
turn of the pen. I knew the words of the letter, and 
they were a comfort to me in that wretched place : 

When slnmber first iinclouds my brain, 

And thought is free, 
And Slense refreshed renews her reign, 

I think of thee. 

When next in prayer to God above 

I bend my knee, 
Then when I pray for those I love, 

I pray for thee. 
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And when the duties of the day 

Demand of me 
To rise, and journey on life's way, 

I work for thee. 

Or if perchance I sing some lay, 

Whate'er it be, 
All that the idle verses say. 

They say of thee. 

For if an eye whose languid light 

Gleams like the sea. 
They sing, or tresses brown and bright, 

They sing of thee. 

And if a weary mood or sad 

Possesses me. 
One thought can all times make me glad — 

The thought of thee. 

And when once more upon my bed 

Full wearily, 
In sweet repose I lay my head, 

I dream of thee. 

In short, one only wish I have — 

To live for thee ; 
Or gladly, if one pang 'twould save, 

I'd die for thee. 

The words themselves had heen an inspiration to 
me many and many a time, and the sentiment was so 
unlike the letter I had just received. She would 
have died for me if by so doing she could save me one 
pang; yet this letter which had been brought to the 
dungeon urged me to something that would have been 
lasting disgrace, inseparable from pain unspeakable. 
Thus I began to doubt, if for nothing else than this 
glaring contradiction between the verses and the 
letter. 

And for herself, it was not like her to urge any one 
to do what would bring about his shame so that she 
might go free. She was so brave-hearted that she 
would rather die than do that. 

But the writing — ^what of that? Taking letter by 
letter, and marking the shaping of each, the twists 
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and turns, and all the subtle points which indicated 
the individuality of the writer, there was amid the 
general likeness so much of difference that I knew 
beyond a doubt it was not Irene's hand which had 
penned the epistle. 

"It is a forgery," said I at last, a sense of relief 
coming to me by reason of this discovery; for, dear 
as liberty was to me, I did not like to feel that Irene 
had sought to bring me to dishonour. " See, Gower, 
look at this — and this. Saw you ever such a manifest 
forgery, now that the two writings are together ? " 

I know not what to think — ^whether one who can 
neither read nor write can detect subtle differences 
in the formation of letters. Perhaps not, any more 
than we who can not wield the artist's brush can fully 
understand the picture which the artist paints. But 
Gower declared, when he mechanically followed the 
various shapes, that they were absolutely unlike. The 
kind-hearted fellow perhaps wanted to come to that 
conclusion, alike to maintain his high regard for a 
noble-souled girl, and to hinder me from yielding to 
the designs and desires of Sir Robert and his co-con- 
spirator. 

I had my answer ready when the door was opened 
widely enough for Swinhoe to hand in the food he 
brought. 

"Sir Robert bade me to ask for your answer to the 
letter," the fellow said surlily, seeing that I did not 
speak while Gower took the food from his hand. 

" Tell him the letter is a forgery," was all the an- 
swer I vouchsafed; and then the door was closed, 
bolted, and chained as before. 

And now the old misery came back with its full 
force again, as sweeping and overwhelming as ever, 
for Irene's imprisonment was certain. I was walking 
to and fro, when, heedless of where and how I trod, 
my foot came in contact with one of the stone pillars. 
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Looking down, I saw the bent and ghastly skeleton, 
and recoiled, not for myself, but to think that Irene 
must see it, and know that it was present through 
the long hours of the night, and must see it every hour 
of the day. Then I stood before it and considered. 

" Gower,'* said I, after a time. 

**Yes, Master Flamsteed," the serving-man an- 
swered with alacrity, and came to my side as quickly 
as his wound would allow, to hear what I had to say. 

" This horrible thing will drive Mistress Repyng- 
don mad if she should see it. Can we not get rid 
of it?" 

For a long while we stood there and talked of vari- 
ous plans. We looked at the stones at our feet and 
wondered whether we could bury the bones there; but 
when we knelt down we found them cemented to- 
gether, so that they were immovable. The cement 
was as hard as the stone itself, and we had neither 
dagger nor any piece of metal that would serve to 
chip it away. It was useless to break up that dread- 
ful object and throw the bones out of the window, 
for the worst of all, the grinning skull, which seems to 
be more repugnant than aught else that belongs to the 
dead, would not pass between the bars. That must 
remain with us. We thought to beat the bones to 
pieces — ^to grind everything into powder — ^but with 
what? Finally, when we despaired of ridding the 
place of this horror, Gower pointed to the discarded 
rugs, and suggested that we might carry the skeleton 
into the darkest comer and cover it with these. ' It 
was all that we could do; and resolving to keep the 
knowledge to ourselves, and render her stay as free 
from terror and wretchedness as was possible, we began 
our task. Yet we did it reverently. This was all 
which remained of one who had lived and loved, -per- 
haps, like ourselves, and who had been thrust into this 
place to die of slow starvation, and possibly in loneli- 
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ness. So far our lot was better than this poor man's 
had been. 

It was not a long task, and when it was over, and a 
rug was ilung over the remnants of the unknown, we 
went to our bed of straw again, and, sitting down, 
waited in solemn silence. 

Did ever one on earth wait thus for his promised 
bride? 



CHAPTER XXV 

IRENE IN THE PRISON 

Hour followed hour, until the waiting grew intoler- 
able. God knows how glad I should have been to see 
Irene, had it been anywhere else than in this dungeon ; 
but to see her here was to witness her misery, and be 
in a sense responsible for it, and have no power to 
lessen it. Yet, so strangely contradictory are we all, 
that while I dreaded her coming, I was aU anticipa- 
tion, in which pleasure and dread were mingled. 

The long night passed, and the dull gray light came 
struggling in again, gradually bringing out every ob- 
ject in the dungeon with more and more distinctness. 
My companion had dozed off, when there came a sound 
which made me start to my feet in a listening atti- 
tude. 

" Gower, awake ! " I cried, bending down to lay my 
hand upon my companion; and he responded instantly, 
leaning on his elbow to listen with me. 

" She comes I " he exclaimed, rising to his feet, 
forgetful of his wound and groaning involuntarily by 
reason of the pain. 

"Yes, it must be Mistress Repyngdon," said I. 
" God help her I Ten thousand curses on the fiends 
who have brought her from her home to this detestable 
place I " And I clasped my hands in impotent anger. 

The deadened sound of voices, scarcely audible, 
ceased, a chain fell, the harsh grating of the lock 
followed, and the now familiar sound of the falling 
200 
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bar upon the stones outside — and then the opening 
of the door. The stairs were dark, and consequently 
those who stood on the threshold had brought lan- 
thoms, which cast a yellow glare upon the streaming 
walls into which the stone steps were fixed. There 
were six men, and each one armed, so that a rush 
for liberty was useless, and in the end would have 
proved fatal. 

But our eyes were fixed on the foremost figure of 
the group — a woman. The light fell on her face, and 
I knew it instantly. It was Irene. Her hands were 
clasped, and she was looking up into the stem, hard 
face of the master of Blakeloke Castle, as if she would 
find some faint sign of relenting. 

" Why do you bring me here ? " she cried, her sweet 
voice tremulous and yet indignant. "How dare you 
bring me from my home, and place me here ? " 

" Persuade Fairfax Flamsteed to do as I desire, 
and he and you shall both go free, provided he gives 
his word to say naught of his experiences here," re- 
sponded the Ejiight. 

"Persuade him to be a renegade and a traitor! 
You must be mad to think that I would buy my liberty 
at the cost of his honour ! " she said proudly ; and the 
hands which had been clasped in entreaty fell, and her 
face, just now white with horror, became flushed and 
proud. "Nay, Sir Knight, and traitor that you are, 
the man whose promised wife I am shall never become 
recreant from any word of mine." 

Her indignation, as we watched it, was unbounded, 
and prisoner though she was. Sir Robert seemed to 
cower, and stepped back, as if the words struck him 
heavily and caused him pain. 

"Thrust her in, Swinhoe," he exclaimed; and the 

soldier, laying a heavy hand on her shoulder, was 

about to follow his master's command. 

"How dare you lay your hand on me, varlet?" 
U 
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Irene cried, turning on the man, who, like his master, 
quailed before her white anger. 

" I did but obey my master, lady," responded Swin- 
hoe, almost abjectly. 

Strangely enough, the prisoner, a weak and help- 
less woman, moved these men, and brute force was 
daunted by her courage. Yet it was but momentary. 

" Did you not hear me, Swinhoe ? Thrust her in ! ^ 

" He shall not touch me I " exclaimed Irene. " If 
this is to be my lodging, I will enter. But, Sir Robert 
Blakeloke, while you hold me by reason of my help- 
lessness, be sure of this, that I will pray day and night 
for your undoing. It were ill that such as you should 
pass with the world as a man of honour, while you 
are naught but a traitor and a coward." 

And saying this, she walked into what was, to her, 
after the glare of the lanthoms, almost darkness. She 
had scarcely crossed the threshold when the door 
clanged together, and she stood — as she thought — 
alone, her face buried in her small, white, bejewelled 
hands, as though she would shut out the first terror 
of her imprisonment. 

" Irene I " I cried, stepping forward with open arms, 
so that her thought of loneliness should last as short 
a time as possible. 

Her hands fell from her face, and accustomed as 
I was to the dim light, I saw a look of wonder in her 
eyes. 

" Oh, what is it ? And who are you ? " was her cry. 
And then the voice carried conviction, and while I 
crossed the floor to meet her she knew me. 

" Fairfax ! Are you here ? " 

Almost before she had said these words we were in 
each other's arms, she weeping as her head lay on 
my bosom, while I bent down to kiss and comfort her. 
But after that first greeting came the revulsion from 
the strain. She had kissed me again and again, hang- 
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ing about my neck, and telling me to be firm and not 
betray my Queen. Her voice broke unexpectedly. A 
dazed look came into her face, as I could see by the 
slowly increasing light, and she hung heavily on me. 

" Hold me, darling 1 I am falling I " she cried. Her 
head sank on my bosom again, her face as it lay there 
turned deadly white, her hands unclasped, and she 
was in my arms as one who had no life. 

" Gower," I cried, " she is dead ! " 

" God forbid I " exclaimed the faithful fellow, who 
had stood back in the shadow, fearing to intrude upon 
our meeting. "Lay her on yonder bed, and we will 
see what ails her. 'Tis but a faint, I think." 

For a long time she was as one at death's door, but 
in the good Lord's mercy she turned back before she 
crossed the threshold. While I slowly chafed her 
hands, and Gower stood ready to render help where 
I)ossible, she opened her eyes and looked around. Then 
she bade me tell her how I had come to this dreadful 
place. She listened in silence, and I told her all, not 
forgetting Gower's abiding loyalty. 

" My brave fellow, come hither and let me shake 
your hand," said she, turning to my serving-man. 

Gower knelt painfully beside her, and taking her 
outstretched hand, kissed it with rough courtesy. 

"I would have suffered much, mistress, to spare 
you this, but how could it be otherwise ? " 

"It could not be otherwise," answered Irene em- 
phatically; "nor would I have it so if it meant that 
the man who is to be my husband had sold his 
honour." 

I knew from those words that the letter which had 
come had been a forgery, and when I told her of it 
she repudiated the very thought of writing thus with 
scorn. 

" My lover is too true a man for me to suppose that 
he would barter his manliness and honour," she said. 
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and once more looked up into my face, her own being 
full of pride. And thus, too, did she strengthen my 
hands for resistance. 

"But suppose, darling," said she, after we had sat 
in long silence, busy with our thoughts, " suppose that 
it comes to torture, what then? " 

"No surrender, Irene." 

" Then I am content." And drawing closer to me, 
as if for protection from any lurking horrors of which 
she was unaware, she laid her head upon my shoulder 
and fell asleep. 

...••• ■ 

I have tried to tell of those hours we spent together 
in the cell, but have so completely failed, that I have 
struck out much of that part of my story. A savage 
spirit of hate springs up within whenever I think about 
it — ^hate for the men who dared to treat a woman so. 
There was one thing which served to put us into better 
heart, and it was this — ^that the master of the castle 
did not mean to starve us. The food, after that first 
meal, had been nothing but bread made of barley, 
without yeast, and of the coarsest character; with a 
jar of weak ale. But the dungeon door was opened 
at what I judged to be the dinner-hour, and food 
thrust in. The basket contained meat and white bread, 
with a jar of ale ; but there was also a fiask of Bhenish 
wine, and a roasted capon. 

"We have something already to thank you for," 
said I, with an attempt at gaiety, while Gower laid 
the contents of the basket on the straw. 

Irene laughed, for our companionship had put her 
into better heart. 

"We will not wear our hearts upon our sleeves," 
she exclaimed, while she insisted on our eating first 
this and then that; and when Gower took his food 
across to his own bed, she bade him come back, and 
" sit above the salt," for thus she put it. 
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"Art married, Gower?" she said presently. 

"Nay, Mistress Kepyngdon, no girl would have 
me," responded he, with such a queer look upon his 
face that we forgot our peril and laughed aloud. 

" As soon as we get from hence, Gower," said Irene, 
when she spoke again, " I will seek out the prettiest 
maiden I can find, and thou shalt marry her, while thy 
master here shall dower her." 

We laughed again, and so did Gower, in spite of 
all his pain. Her brave heart fought against the 
horror and depression, and her presence brought us 
hope where we had only thought to die. 

The meal ended, and our talk began afresh. Eager 
to know how it was that she had fallen into the hands 
of my own captors, I asked her plainly, for she had 
made no reference to the manner of her coming. 

" The story can soon be told, Fairfax," said she 
simply, and laying her small hand in mine, she told us 
what had befallen her. 

It was a story that gave me a further insight into 
the desperate nature of the enterprise on which these 
men had entered when they set themselves to over- 
throw the throne on which Elizabeth of England sat. 
And while I listened my whole soul revolted, and I 
vowed again and again to be avenged as soon as 
opportunity should serve. 

Dorcas had left her for the night, and before long 
she was fast asleep, and dreaming — " Of you my love," 
she said, halting in her story, and turning to me with 
a smile so sweet, that had it not been for Gower's pres- 
ence I should have taken her in ftiy arms. How long 
she slept she did not know, but after a time she awoke. 
To her horror there were two men at her bedside, and 
one of them none other than the man who had gnm- 
bled with her father and won his patrimony. The 
other she did not know, until Franklin spoke to him, 
calling him Sir Kobert. The light which Franklin 
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held in his hand fell on his companion's face, and from 
my description of him when I had paid that imex- 
pected visit to my home, she felt assured that he was 
Sir Hobert Blakeloke, of Blakeloke Castle. At the 
door, and with his back against it, stood a common 
soldier — the man whom we knew as Swinhoe. 

"What do you want?" she exclaimed, nearly 
frantic with terror; but strangely enough she did not 
scream. 

"You will keep silent. Mistress Repyngdon," said 
Franklin, almost before she had time to put that ques- 
tion. "Any alarm will mean death for you and for 
Fairfax Flamsteed." 

That silenced her, so far as any call for help was 
concerned, and even had she not heard of my peril, 
she would have feared to call, for there was an evil 
look in Franklin's face which convinced her that two 
would die if she dared to scream. Still she was re- 
solved to know why these men were in her chamber. 

" What do you want here, and at such an hour ? " 
she asked, striving to speak calmly. 

"You must come with us if you would save your 
lover's life," said Franklin. 

" Is he in jeopardy ? " she gasped, rising in her 
bed, and gazing into the faces of the men with startled 
eyes. 

"In such dire jeopardy, that if you do not come 
he will be dead ere noonday to-morrow." 

" Then I will come, for he must not die," she cried, 
and so impulsively that Franklin laid his hand upon 
her mouth, lest she should be heard by others of the 
household. 

"Then dress at once," said he. 

" I will, but you must leave me here alone a while," 
said Irene. 

"That can not be. You must dress while we re- 
main," was Franklin's response; "you would raise an 
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alarm, or elude us in some way, and we are not going 
to run such a risk as that." 

"It is an abominable intrusion upon me," said 
Irene, her face flushing with shame and indignation. 
" It is a shame to my womanhood, and if you will not 
leave me to dress alone, I will not come." 

" Then we must take you as you are. Mistress 
, Repyngdon," interposed Sir Robert Blakeloke, who, 
until now, had not spoken. " We have come for you, 
and you shall go. Yet, bethink you of the night. The 
snow is on the ground, and a keen wind blows, and if 
you force us to take you from your bed into the open 
country, it will be your death." 

" It will be my death for very shame," she answered 
tearfully, " to have such men as you intruding so upon 
my modesty." 

But they heeded not her tears, nor did they re- 
lent, in spite of her protestations. Franklin exclaimed, 
with a brutal coldness which matched well the heart- 
lessness with which, in bygone years, he took over the 
estate he had so shamefully won: 

" Cease your objections, and do as we desire. If 
you do not follow out our wishes, I swear that Fairfax 
Flamsteed shall die of slow torture." 

" Leave me," cried Irene, " and before God I prom- 
ise not to elude you, for there is nothing I would not 
part with, my womanhood excepted, to save him I " 

They looked at her, and took her at her word; 
but they would not quit the bedchamber. They went 
behind the screen, and waited until she stood before 
them, ready for her journey. 

"But how did they get into the house, Irene?" 
I cried, when she had finished ; and I can not tell how 
wild I felt at heart while I heard the shameful story. 

"I do not know, Fairfax. I fear that some one 
in the household must have turned traitor, for when 
we passed down the staircase I caught sight of a man 
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behind the oi)en door, and, as I thought, wearing your 
father's livery. 

" * Take this,' said Franklin, and he tossed a purse 
upon the floor. While the men who bore me prisoner 
crossed the threshold, the great door closed behind us, 
and the bolts shot into their places. Outside the gates 
of the courtyard we found a company of men on 
horseback, full-armed, and when I had mounted they 
surrounded me and rode hither. That is all I know, 
Fairfax, beyond this, that we halted at a cottage not 
far from the castle, and there they told me what they 
wished of me — to persuade you to betray your trust. 
But I told them I would rather die — that I would 
rather see you dead than win your liberty at the price 
of disloyalty." 

She turned, and putting her hand in mine, looked 
me in the face. The look, however, broke down my 
resolution. If I refused to betray my trust, I should 
die; but for that I had small care compared with the 
thought that she, so lovely and so tender, should be 
left to the tormentors. None can ever know how I 
cursed the fiends who sought to buy my shame through 
her misery, nor how near I was to bartering my honour, 
and all that was of worth, to save her any further 
pain. 

But I had misjudged her when I avowed my inten- 
tion to tell Sir Robert all I knew, so that I might save 
her. She started back from me in horror. 

"Fairfax, would you have me die of shame? for 
die I should, if you did that much for me. No! no! 
A thousand times let me bear this misery, or any 
shame that men may bring me, rather than that ! " 

" It shall be as you desire, dear one," said I, quietly, 
bending to kiss her hand. " Brave-souled Irene," I 
whisx)ered, touched to the heart by reason of her 
loyalty. 

The long afternoon was spent in conversation, and 
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in making a hundred useless plans for escape. Yet 
the planning served to pass the time, and when night 
came, and we had made up for Irene a bed of straw, 
and then drew back to leave her to herself in the dark- 
ness, she fell asleep, as we could hear by her slow 
breathing. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

DICK FLAUNTING's SERVICE 

It must have been midnight when I heard some 
one move. I had been sleeping fitfully, and the rust- 
ling of the straw awoke me instantly. The moon was 
faintly lighting up the place, and looking in Irene's 
direction I saw that she was sitting up on her bed, 
alert and listening. A moment or two later her atti- 
tude showed greater eagerness, and wondering what 
she listened for, and fearing that perhaps she was 
growing frightened, I called across the dungeon to her. 

"What is it, Irene?" 

"I thought I heard some one outside." 

Then I, too, began to listen, and crossing to the 
door, placed my ear against it. She was not mistaken. 
Some one was fumbling about, and it was easy to 
hear the rattle of the chain, and the stealthy removal 
of the bar. 

Did it mean danger ? 

I hurried back and awoke Gower, on whose bed 
and by whose side I had been lying; and when I told 
him what I had heard, we went to the door together, 
and stood in readiness to do what lay in our power to 
defend Irene, if peril were afoot. While we stood 
thus, the bolt shot back with a slight scream, and 
after that the door moved slowly on its hinges. 

I looked at Gower, and the moon's light made his 
face just visible. He stood with clenched teeth, and 
his fists were doubled, ready for launching into the 
210 
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intruder's face, if he meant mischief. I could have 
expected to see any one who felt the blows of those 
homy hands — ^wounded though Gower was — to fall 
once for all, for he would scarcely have risen to his 
feet again. For myself, there was my dear one behind 
me, and for her sake there was little hope for any who 
meant to do her mischief. I could have met and com- 
bated great odds at that moment. 

" Master Flamsteed, are you here ? " came a well- 
known voice, yet in such low tones that had we not 
been listening we could scarce have heard it. 

" 'Tis Dick Flaunting ! " I exclaimed. 

"Hush! I have come to save you. Is there not a 
lady here ? " 

By this time he was standing on the prison floor. 
In his hand he held two swords, and at his belt was 
hung another and a dagger. He had not discarded 
his fooFs costume, for it was his safeguard if any met 
him, for they would but have wondered what new 
foolery he contemplated. But his fool's cap was thrust 
into his doublet, so that the bells should not jingle 
and betray his presence. 

" A lady ? " said I. " Yes, Mistress Repyngdon." 

" Here ! take this sword, and you this one, Gower," 
said Flaunting, handing one to each of us. "N'ow 
come, but softly. Do not so much as stumble, although 
it may chance that none are now awake, save the 
wardens in the courtyard." 

Irene came to my side when the jester was speak- 
ing, and took my left hand, while I grasped the sword 
with my right, ready for all emergencies. I said fare- 
well to the place we left, for I would die before we 
should be shut in there again. 

" We'll not fasten the door," said Dick, " but leave 
them to wonder, when morning comes, where the birds 
have flown. 'Tis now midnight, so that I have time 
to put you into safe-hiding. Are you ready?" 
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" Yes." 

" Then follow. When we come to stex>s I will tell 
you." 

What way the jester took ns I do not know, but 
giving me one end of his scarf, he holding the other, 
he went forward, Irene fixing her own hand on my 
belt, and Gower, at her bidding, holding her dress, so 
that he might not lose us in the darkness, bringing up 
the rear. We went forward slowly, up some steps, 
slipping often where the mildew had formed, but heed- 
less of all discomforts and bruises so long as safety 
was achieved. 

" To the right on level ground for full twenty 
paces," whispered Flaunting, when we had reached 
the top of the steps and halted. 

On we went, waiting on the jester. 

"Now to the left, and up some more steps, say a 
score." 

No one spoke, save our guide, and even he only 
when there was need. 

" To the left again for thirty paces, but softly. 
On your toes." 

" Halt ! " came the whisper when we reached the 
end of this narrow passage, so narrow, indeed, that in 
the darkness we sometimes brushed against the walls 
on either side. "It were well, I think, to have your 
swords ready, for I hear footsteps ahead. Who should 
be coming this way at this time o' night ? " I heard 
the jester mutter. 

We had come to a broad, long corridor which cut 
the passage which we had just been traversing at right 
angles. 

"Heavens! 'tis the devil himself! 'Tis Franklin! 
Stand back and do not stir. Do not even breathe, or 
we are all undone." 

Standing there, gazincr with startled eyes round the 
comer, keeping Irene behind us, we stood with drawn 
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Bwordsy ready for anything, but resolute not to return 
to the dungeon we had quitted. Behind the man who 
carried a lanthom, but whose face was not now visible, 
came another. He followed some half-dozen yards 
in the rear, and came, like the leader, without any 
attempt to silence his footsteps. 

" How do you know 'tis Franklin? " I whispered in 
Flaunting's ear. 

" I saw his face as he turned the corner and lifted 
his lanthom to look at something on the wall," was the 
fooFs rejoinder. 

On they came, the first impatient, the other ap- 
parently indifferent, the sound of the footsteps grow- 
ing louder and louder as they drew nearer. Waiting 
there, the suspense was terrible, and the sweat-drops 
were on my forehead, while more than one dropped 
down my face. If they found us loitering here we 
should not have two men to fight, but many, for they 
would shout, and rouse the household; and then, what 
hope would there be of escape? 

" Back ! against the wall ! " whispered the jester. 
" 'Tis Bothal, and he is a desperate fighter." 

By this time Franklin was nearly level with us, 
and there he halted, turning his back upon us to speak 
to his attendant. 

" Which way, Bothal ? " 

It was an awful moment. If the man answered, 
" To the right," they would brush past us, and it would 
be scarcely possible they should go by without seeing 
us. But the answer came, in spite of our hopes and 
terror : 

" To THE RIGHT I " 

"I can never remember these passages," muttered 
Franklin, waiting for Bothal to come up closer; and 
when the man was a couple of paces off, he turned to 
move on again. 

How it happened, I do not know. Possibly in turn- 
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ing quickly, the lanthom in Franklin's hand struck 
against the wall; but at all events it fell, and the 
light within was extinguished, so that they and we 
were left in darkness. 

A loud oath followed from both men, and then 
there was silence. 

" What are we to do now? '' asked Franklin. 

" Stay here, sir, and I will go back for another 
light," was BothaFs answer. 

"Nay, I'll not stay here. I am no coward, but 
this place always seems to me to be ghostly. One 
feels that something is close by, unseen, which may 
mean deadly mischief. I will come with you." 

So saying, Franklin and the soldier turned back, 
and groped their way along the dark corridor. 

We waited until they had got some distance, and 
then Flaunting's whisper was heard: 

" Come ! we have only some twenty or thirty yards 
to go, and we shall be safe. Mind the lanthom. 'Tis 
on the ground somewhere, and a kick against it will 
make a sound which will travel far." 

The way led down the passage along which the 
two men had just gone, and treading cautiously we 
moved onward. Irene's long skirt caught in the 
broken lanthom, and there was a momentary scrape 
and scuffle on the floor, but she halted instantly, and 
stooping down I disengaged her dress. Going forward 
again, we presently came to a stand. There was a 
slight creaking of an opening door, and we stood 
looking into a moonlit chamber. 

" In at once ! " said Flaunting, and the door was 
closed behind us when we entered, the bolt slipping 
into its place with a sharp click. 

" Thank God for that ! " exclaimed the jester, wip- 
ing his shaven head with his scarf. As the clear moon- 
light fell upon it I saw that it was covered with large 
drops of sweat, showing how great he felt the danger 
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to have been. "I thought it was all up then I But 
never mind. Breathe freely, lady, for this room is 
empty of all save ourselves. Do you know the place. 
Master Flamsteed ? " 

I looked around, and while the moon's light flowed 
in through the latticed window, and made the chamber 
almost as light as day, everything appeared to be 
familiar. The dark and richly carved oak bedstead 
stood with its head against the wall — the same one 
on which I had slept when I first came to Blakeloke 
Castle. Every article of furniture standing against 
the panelled walls was in keeping with this sombre 
and massive centre-piece, and I knew it all. The great 
fireplace was empty, for no visitors were expected, 
but at its side, close by where I was standing, was 
the oaken wainscot which contained the secret door — 
that one by which my would-be murderers had entered. 

"It is my old sleeping-chamber. Flaunting?" I 
answered, half in assertion and half by way of ques- 
tion. 

"You are right. Master Flamsteed," responded the 
jester ; " and yonder is your wardrobe and your hiding- 
place, until I can make further plans." 

" But can you not tell Lord Hunsdon that we are 
here ? " I asked, while we stood looking toward the 
secret chamber. 

" He is gone." 

"Gone?" I exclaimed, and filled with dismay at 
the news. 

"Yes. He desired to get to Glastonbury, and I 
heard him say to Sir Robert, that if he wanted him 
he would find him there, since he would not quit the 
camp again until he had received instructions from 
the Queen." 

" Then I must go to him at once," said I, disap- 
pointed at finding him gone. I had thought when we 
entered this sleeping-chamber that the jester would 
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but have to arouse his lordship, and our safety would 
be assured on the one hand and my errand discharged 
on the other. 

"Not so fast. Master Flamsteed," was Flaunting's 
response to my words. " Go into hiding, and I will 
come later and tell you what I think can be done. 
You will want some food, and sleep as well, I wot, for 
there was little to be got of either in yonder deviFs 
hole." 

That was true. 

Not long after, we were busy eating the good things 
which the jester had brought up from the kitchens. 



CHAPTER XXVn 



THE jester's device 



" Tell us, Dick Flaunting, how you got to know 
that we were in yonder dungeon," said I, when we had 
finished our more than welcome meal. 

" Ah ! thereby hangs a tale, as we jesters are wont 
to say. I knew that you had come to the castle, as 
you are well aware ; but missing you, I inquired of one 
and another, yet could not find that any one had seen 
you depart. Nor were your horses gone, for they are 
in the stable even now, eating their heads off, I'll 
warrant, and meditating on their masters' forgetful- 
ness and desertion." 

It was easy to see, by the return of the jester's old 
cheerfulness, that the pressure of our danger had 
passed; and — ^for want of sufficient chairs — ^he and I 
sat on the floor, with our backs against the cloth-cov- 
ered walls, to listen in content while Flaunting finished 
his story. 

" Time went, and I began to be suspicious, for my 
knowledge of your previous danger brought back the 
fear that you were done away with, or else kept in 
hiding in one of the dungeons below. Keeping my 
eyes oi)en, I soon began to draw conclusions. To begin 
with, I noticed that two or three of the garrison had 
died, none knew how, whether of sickness or of wounds, 
and they were buried off-hand. One or two were on 
their backs in the guard-room, with broken heads and 
bruised bodies, and dosed with horrible concoctions 
15 217 
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which the old leech had prepared; while Kilsha, whom 
I love as much as I love his master, the devil himself, 
was laid low, and is so even now, with bandaged side. 
Yet he is dumb as to how he got his hurt, and threatens 
to throttle me for my inquisitiveness so soon as he is 
able to rise from his bed and walk. I go in every 
hour of the day to see how he fares, and he snarls like 
a cur that is chained to his kennel, and would bite if 
he could. 'Tis better than all the masques and mum- 
mings and morris-dances I have seen this twelvemonth 
to watch how he wriggles and swears when I go in to 
condole with him." 

"Never mind Kilsha, Dick," said I, perhaps im- 
patiently. "What else is there to tell?" 

"Plenty, Master Flamsteed, only, bethink you, I 
must take my own way of telling my own story," re- 
sponded the jester with great good-humour. " One 
morning I saw Swinhoe tramping along the very pas- 
sage in which we met Master Franklin just now. He 
was carrying a bundle of gay clothing in his arms, 
and had just got to Sir Robert's door, when something 
fell out of the bundle with a jingle and a clash. I was 
passing by, and picking it up, exclaimed, as I opened 
it out for all the world to see — that is, if the world 
had been there, which it was not, just then: 

" ' Oh ho I Does the Knight wear a coat of chain- 
mail ? And a breastplate on it, to boot ? ' I cried. 

" Swinhoe swore a round oath — a round one, 1 tell 
you, without any comers to it — one that fell from his 
lips quite patly, and attracted attention, too, and bade 
me go elsewhere with my fooling." 

"Where did he carry the coat of mail, Dick?" I 
cried, interrupting the jester in his story. 

"Into Sir Robert's sleeping-chamber, and there it 
is now, I wot, for I saw it lying across the back of a 
chair only yesterday. But let me get on with what T 
have to say. Just before daybreak a strong force rode 
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in through the gates, and a lady was in the midst of 
the riders, weeping. Who she was I could not tell, 
for it was yet dark; but I knew from her unwilling- 
ness, and also from her protestations, that she was 
brought hither against her will. More than once have 
I seen a beautiful maiden brought hither to be the 
plaything and tool of my master, but they have come 
in willingness. This one came in tears; and when 
I saw Master Franklin take her in his arms roughly 
and carry her into the empty dining-hall, I knew that 
some evil work was afoot. 

" What was said to her by the Knight and Frank- 
lin, I do not know. I heard her say, * I will die rather 
than persuade him to dishonour.' Then such as had 
come in from the courtyard — the Knight and his evil 
genius, as I call Franklin, together with three or four 
soldiers — amoved away with her, she going slowly and 
unwillingly, and with reiterated protestations. None 
saw me, for I had been standing in the shadows, and 
as they went on and on I followed, purposing to dis- 
cover the meaning of this mystery. The way led down 
the steps to the dungeons, into one of which I saw 
them place her. 

" I was standing in a niche close by when they re- 
turned, and heard Sir Robert say, as he passed me, 
followed by the rest: 

"*Now she is with her lover she will persuade 
him.' 

" That was all I heard, but it sufficed, for I knew 
from those words that you were with her. 

"But how to get the key? It was in Swinhoe's 
charge, and he kept fast hold of it throughout the day. 
I loitered roimd him, hoping to secure it in some way, 
but it was hidden away inside his doublet. 

"I thought out a dozen plans, but who ever knew 
a plan to succeed which had a weak spot in it? and 
every one of these had such. Should I make him 
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drunk? He could drink like a fish, and no one ever 
saw him muddle-headed for anything he swallowed. 
Should I bribe him to make me turnkey for the day, 
while he went off to see his sweetheart ? But he hadn't 
one, for no girl would choose so evil-looking a fellow 
for a husband — ^nay, not even if he were made my 
lord right off! Besides, of what avail to make me 
turnkey when it was certain — even if he hath ever 
found a girl foolish enough to have aught to do with 
him — that on his coming back from seeing his Dul- 
cinea he would find his prisoners gone? Then woe to 
the fool, I trow; for even fools get whipped at times. 
Why, I knew Bob Drayton, Sir Henry Scrope's jester, 
get such a jacketing that he could neither sit nor lie 
down in his bed for a se'nnight for telling stories 
rather too coarse in the presence of some ladies, who 
could listen — ^pardon me. Mistress Repyngdon, but 
'twas true of them, and many others like them — ^who 
could listen to a great amount of that sort of thing 
without blushing. So it was no use to act turnkey, 
and stand the brunt of the jailer finding his birds 
flown. 

"What could I do? Well, fortune favoured me. 
Swinhoe fell ill through taking old Madeira with his 
soup, and I turned nurse. 

"Forthwith I put on my magic garters, and ran 
with all speed to Jennet Ridley, whom some of us 
know for a witch — she'll hang when her time comes I 
— and told her I wanted something that would do 
Swinhoe no harm, but rob him of his wits a while. 

" ' And what wilt give me ? ' said the old beldame, 
with a leer which made me think her as wicked as the 
Witch of Wokey.* 

" * Give thee, Jennet ? A buss, which is more than 

* Wookey Hole is a noted cavern in Somersetshire, which has 
as great a notorie^ for evil doings as the Sibyl's cave in Italy. 
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most men would give thee, and only proves me a fool 
in doing what others would feel ill to do.' 

"^IsTow cease thy fooling, Dick Flaunting,' said 
she, with no more acid on her tongue than she is wont 
to have. And forthwith she changed my Roland for 
an Oliver, and shut up all my wit. But anyhow, I got 
what I wanted, and a vile concoction it was, I wot, 
if one may judge from Swinhoe's wry faces, and splut- 
terings, and groans, and curses when he swallowed the 
draught. But, bless her ugly old face ! I mean to give 
her an extra groat when next I see her, for presently 
the sick man rolled over and fell asleep. And then, 
of course, I got the key — and you know the rest." 

Dick Flaunting, in his happiest mood, was ever a 
great prater, but it was pleasant enough to listen to 
him. And since he had done us such service, it were 
hard had we been sparing of our patience while he 
told his story. 



CHAPTER XXVIU 

THE WITCH AND THE JESTER 

It was an inexpressible relief to have our safety 
assured thus far, and only be called upon to wait 
patiently for the opportunity of getting away from 
the castle. But there was no thought of going away 
— so far as I was concerned — ^until I had found the 
Queen's letter, for the safeguarding of which I had 
gone through so much peril, and for the possession 
of which Sir Robert Blakeloke and others had thought 
no crime too great. 

While the jester was full of resources, and had a 
brain fertile with suggestions, he could at present 
think of no way in which the lost coat of mail might 
be secured. With a prodigious yawn, he rose to his 
feet and left us, bidding us have patience, for without 
a doubt something would transpire to place the pre- 
cious missive in my hands again. 

He came, however, in the morning, with a face 
altogether out of keeping with his motley garb, and 
his words were as cheerless as his looks. 

" The coat of mail is on Sir Robert Blakeloke's 
body," were his first words when he had drawn the 
door of the secret chamber after him. 

"How do you know that?" I cried in consterna- 
tion. "Does the Knight know of what is hidden 
within the breastplate?" 

" One question at a time. Master Flamsteed, is the 
surest way of getting an answer. I know the Knight 
222 
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has the coat of mail on, for I helped him into it with 
my own hands. But as to whether he knows anything 
of what is in the breastplate, I think you may be easy. 
I'll tell you all that can be told." 

By this time Dick had recovered his spirits, and 
his face was all smiles again. 

" I go into Sir Robert's room every morning to tell 
him all the news — of what horse has the colic; what 
old hen deserves to have her neck twisted for not lay- 
ing eggs enough; what fool is likely to bid for my 
place at Blakeloke Castle, and cause me to be set 
adrift as a vagabond, whose end must be by dangling 
on an elm tree by the neck. Why, when I come to 
think on't, 'tis just the pattern neck for a hanging. 
What say you, Gower ? " exclaimed Flaunting, smooth- 
ing his neck, and turning to my serving-man. 

" Come, Flaunting, stop your fooling while Mis- 
tress Repyngdon is here, and tell us quickly what we 
long to know," I cried impatiently, and I fear with 
something of asperity in my tone. 

" And so I am doing. Master Flamsteed ; only, when 
a fool tells his story, he tells it foolishly. But a truce 
to fooling for a time. I went to the Knight's bed- 
chamber, not far away from here, to tell him the news 
while he dressed, and the page was well-nigh in tears, 
while the Knight himself was in the vilest temper. 
But of the why and wherefore I knew naught, nor do 
I know even now." 

"Has he discovered our escape?" I exclaimed, in- 
terrupting the jester. 

" Nay, for I should have heard of it. But let the 
reason pass. 'Twere ill to speculate on what will bring 
no interest. 

"'What ails your highness?' said I, bowing low. 

" ' My temper I ' cried the Knight savagely ; and 
when I leapt upon his table and held forth — even as 
Mathurin, the patron saint of fools, might have done 
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— on the evils that come of suffering the temi)er to 
have its sway when it can do no good, he struck at 
me viciously, and missed. But, telling him that two 
could play at that game, I gave him a clout with 
this." 

And Flaunting brandished the bladder which he 
carried, tied on to the end of what he called his wand 
of office. 

" I think it did him good," the jester added, " for 
even while I danced about on high, rejoicing in my 
skill at arms against a doughty knight, he sat him 
down and laughed. 

" * Come, Borham, dry thine eyes, and bring me 
yonder coat of mail,' said my master to the page, and 
somewhat kindly after his defeat. * 'Tis worth two of 
mine, so that I have something to thank my pris- 
oner for.' 

" Sir Robert stopped abruptly, and looked first at 
me, to see whether I had noticed those last words — ^but 
I was vacant, having heard nothing — and then at the 
page. But the lad was too eager to get into his 
master's good books again to take any note of a chance 
word. His fingers, however, were clumsy, so that he 
could not draw the buckles, and the Knight, halting 
midway between ill-temper and serenity, bade me put 
the boy aside and do it in his stead. So there it is on 
Sir Robert's back; and what is more, if you will go 
to yonder window, you will see for yourself. Master 
Flamsteed, as much as can be seen." 

Hurrying to the window, I looked down into the 
courtyard, and saw the Knight in the act of mounting 
his horse, and half a score of armed serving-men doing 
the same. 

"Where is he going?" I asked eagerly. 

" He said to the Abbey House at Glastonbury, but 
those who go with him will know how true that is," 
said Flaunting, with a shrug of the shoulders. "My 
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master is getting into bad ways, and sometimes forgets 
what truthfulness is like. But what matter? The 
real matter is, that he will not get back till 'tis blind- 
man's holiday." 

Just then the trumpet sounded, the gates were 
flung open, and the little cavalcade rode out, Franklin 
being among the riders. My heart sank completely 
when the last of those on horseback passed out of 
sight, and when Dick Flaimting began to talk of 
some way for achieving our escape, I took but small 
interest. My whole attention was bent on getting back 
the coat of mail, and I was resolute to win it single- 
handed if no other help could be obtained. Unfor- 
tunately it looked very much like that being so in the 
end, for poor Gower was racked with pain through 
want of proper treatment of his wound, and Irene, 
who looked after him most sedulously, feared that he 
would go into a fever. For all fighting purposes he 
was useless, or nearly so, and I could not but think 
that we should coimt ourselves happy if he kept well 
enough to walk out of the castle when an opportunity 
came for getting away. 

What the jester was worth as a fighter — ^if it came 
to fighting — ^I could not tell. He handled his sceptre 
dexterously enough, but when he took the sword in 
hand it seemed to me a gingerly performance. Yet, 
since he did not boast, I was disposed to think that he' 
might do something, and be no pot-valiant knight. 

And as for Irene? Brought up delicately, and at 
most a frail girl whose strongest part was her will — 
what could she do if any rough hands were laid upon 
her? 

" Give me a dagger and try me, Fairfax," she said 
bravely, when I told her of my perplexity. " I war- 
rant you that one of the two will have cause to rue 
the combat, and it will go hard before it shall be 
myself." 
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The jester heard her, and, disappearing for a time, 
returned with a keen dagger, the handle of which was 
set with jewels. 

"This, Mistress Repyngdon," said he, holding it 
out for her inspection, "belonged to the late Lady 
Blakeloke, who was a rare fighter in her time, and she 
once held three men off when they sought to rob her 
of her jewels. You should have seen Dick Flaunting 
then! For once I flung aside my sceptre, and tried 
my hand at the sword; and although none but fools 
will praise themselves, I did right valiantly, I assure 
you, and two at least were placed hors de combat, 
while the third fellow ran off howling, and as hard 
as his legs would carry him. As for my lady, she gave 
me this, so that I might remember that a fool is not 
a useless member of society." 

Anxious as I was, I could not help laughing at his 
whimsical conceits, and yet felt sure at heart that 
this was no idle boasting. 

But while we talked of flghting, we were compelled 
to think that discretion was our wiser part, and it 
would be tenfold better in our case to slink off in the 
dead of night, rather than court death by showing 
ourselves. Our council of war resulted in this conclu- 
sion — ^that we should abide where we were till night 
came on; then get away, if possible, find Lord Huns- 
don, and bring him to the castle, where he would use 
his own influence in compelling the Knight to sur- 
render the stolen coat of mail. 

The day passed on, pick Flaimting returning fre- 
quently to us, and beguiling the time by telling some 
droll stories of his experiences, while Irene, with all 
her gentle sympathy, looked after Gower, whose sick- 
ness grew so serious that he could scarcely crawl across 
the floor. By the time the sun drew near to setting, his 
wound was so inflamed that the jester went to see 
Jennet Ridley and get some physic. In the course of 
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an hour or two he came back laughing, but not empty- 
handed. 

"'Twas ointment I wanted for a woimded man, 
and here it is; but when I told the old harridan that 
some one lay at the castle with a wound which was 
sorely inflamed, she started away with a cartload of 
instructions, and would have run ofl quite had I not 
seized the bridle-rein and pulled her in. She is the 
most skittish creature I ever had to deal with." 

While Dick was prating away thus, he was busy 
spreading the cool ointment on a piece of linen, and, 
with Irene's aid, applied it to the wound. 

" That will suit thee, man, ten-score times better 
than what Jennet prescribed at first," said he, hold- 
ing his hand over the plaster which covered the wound, 
to smooth it gently and keep it in its place while Irene 
prepared the bandages. 

" And , what said she first, Dick ? " asked Irene 
smilingly. 

" Lack-a-day 1 when I told her, she began something 
like this : * Thou sayest, Dick Flaunting — ^now listen, 
fool though thou art, for I have no breath to waste on 
theel — ^thou sayest the man is very weak and feeble, 
but I will tell thee how he may he healed. First, I 
mjist come and see him.' 

" * How now ! ' I cried. ' If he saw thy face he would 
be frightened into fits, and that and the fever would 
finish him off at once. Have done, Jennet, with such 
mad proposals, and let him be healed by proxy.' 

'^ She looked at me, and gave me such a sound- 
ing box on the ears that I saw more stars than when 
they shoot in a N^ovember sky; but I stood my ground 
valiantly, and laughed her into good-humour again. 
'Twas a groat which calmed her. 'Twas a miracle, I 
declare, to see how the old spitfire passed from being 
a fury to smiling like an angel—a disfigured one, of 
course. And this was what she bade me do: 
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M< 



Take twenty old cocks- 



^ ^ Where am I to get twenty old cocks from. Jen- 
net?' I exclaimed. 'As well bid me buy Blakeloke 
Castle off-hand.' 

^'Holdy thou chattering ape, and listen!' she an- 
sweredy not quite so gently as bef ore, for she became 
snappish, and her solitary ivory tusk, which lends her 
her beauty, gleamed ominously by the fire's light — ^for 
how that woman does love to talk ! " 

^ As much as Dick Flaunting, think'st thou? " said 
Irene, as she looked up with a pleasant smile from her 
task. 

"Well, 'tis true I love to have a word or two at 
different whiles. Mistress. But consider, I am only 
telling you what the old beldame told me." 

"With a comment or two by the way — ^I under- 
stand, Dick, and crave your pardon for interrupting," 
Irene rejoined. 

Dick smiled serenely. 

" Let me see. Hal I have it! I was going to tell 
of that famous recipe: 'Take twenty old cocks' — 
age, of course, under warrant I suggested — 'dress 
and pluck and draw them as though they should be 
eaten.' 

"I could not forbear. Mistress Eepyngdon, pt^J- 
ting in a word of consideration for the poor wretches 
that had to feast on twenty ancient birds — ^but let 
that pass. She was more than a match for me. * Set 
them,' she went on, 'in the third part of a tun of 
water, stamp them in a mortar, so that the bones be 
all bruised, and make a bath therewith, and let the 
sick man bathe therein. When he hath bathed enough, 
lay him to bed, and rest.' " 

" And was that all ? " asked Irene laughing, as she 
gently fastened the last bow of the bandages, and 
sought to make Gower more easy at the pillow. ' 

" Well, not quite. Mistress," answered the jester, in 
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rare good-humour and finding it difficult to stay the 
flow of speech. 

"'The poor man will want some physic to work 
inwardly,' Jennet said, and here it is, Gower. But I'll 
tell thee what 'tis made of first, and thou shalt choose 
to drink it or throw it to the dogs. Old Jennet took 
sage, rue, wormwood, betony, reed mint, the roots 
of nettles, wild marjoram, mugwort, the herb of straw- 
berries, the seed of nettles, louage, some jimiper 
whereon were many berries — a handful of each. She 
chopped them small, then added half a pound of bay 
berries and a poimd of beaten brimstone, and boiled 
them all down in water. 

" * Tell the poor man,' said she, when she gave me 
this jar full of the concoction, 'that he should drink 
it off as freely as possible imtil he is better.' " 

I saw a twinkle in the jester's eye, but not know- 
ing otherwise than what he said was right, I gently 
lifted Gower's head, so that he might drink. 

"Stay I 'tis a mistake," cried Flaunting, almost 
dancing with laughter. " Thou hast to be bathed with 
this three times a day with some soft linen passed 
gently over the limbs. !N'ow, how could I forget?" 
And, putting his hand within his bosom, he drew out 
a little black phial. " This has to be drunk, Eoland, 
not that." 

" Thou art incorrigible," said Irene, as she put the 
bottle to the sick man's lips. 

" I know it. Mistress," was the jester's answer. " I 
did but make such a long story to while away your 
time, and put poor Gower into better spirits. But 
'twill do him no end of good. That physic from the 
old witch has brought a sicker man than he is from 
his bed in half a score of hours, and he rode off on 
horseback without a wince. Old Jennet's nostrums 
are worth all the vile stuff the rascals give who pre- 
tend the healing. But hark I What may that be ? " 
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A trumpet blast rang outside the gates, and going 
to the windows, we looked down into the courtyard, 
which was in darkness, save for some torches which 
were brought out by the stablemen. A minute or two 
passed, and then Sir Kobert Blakeloke and his re- 
tainers rode in through the gateway and dismounted. 

" There are some strangers with him," said Flaunt- 
ing, coming away from the window out of which he 
had been peering. 



CHAPTEK XXIX 

THE CONSPIRACY 

An hour passed, and I contemplated forcing mat- 
ters by going from our hiding-place to seek the 
Knight's sleeping-chamber, in the hope, ever so faint, 
that he might have divested himself of his travelling 
garb, and with it the coat of mail. But the jester 
opposed this most strenuously, and expressed his will- 
ingness to go himself, as soon as he had been among 
the varlets to see how matters were faring. Forthwith 
he started on his errand, bidding us be cautious lest 
the apartment outside our secret room might be re- 
quired for any of those whom Sir Robert had brought 
back with him. 

But- when he had fairly gone, I could not forbear 
following him as far as the door which opened into the 
corridor, that I might see for myself what was passing 
in the castle. There I remained for a while, looking 
on either hand into the darkness, irresolute, half dis- 
posed to go to the Knight's chamber on the bare 
chance of finding my lost armour, and partly inclined 
to steal along the corridor toward the spot whence 
sounds of life were coming, and discover who the 
strangers were. One of them might be Lord Huns- 
don himself — ^who could say? 

Both thoughts were dangerous ones, and to follow 
either was the height of indiscretion; but my heart 
was so bent on having the Queen's letter once more 

231 
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in my own keeping, that I found myself at last on 
the move toward the Knight's sleeping-room. 

The door was ajar, and I peeped in cautiously. A 
fire was burning on the hearth, and by its light it 
was easy to see that the place was unoccupied. Look- 
ing up and down the corridor again, to be assured that 
there was no one to see me, I slipped in quickly, so 
that my shadow — ^with the fire directly opposite — 
should not linger on the wall outside, and betray my 
presence. 

It was a handsome chamber, with panelled walls 
and painted ceiling, and the family coat of arms 
carved in white marble over the fireplace. But the 
furniture, handsome enough in its way, appeared to 
be scarce. Before the immense fireplace stood a high- 
backed seat, a kind of settle, where the occupant of 
the bedchamber would sit for warmth. The table 
from whence the jester had discoursed to his master 
on the necessity for curbing one's temper stood before 
the window, and on it was a massive candelabra, 
shaped like a cross. 

On one of the walls himg a devotional picture — 
the dying Saviour — and below it stood a small do- 
mestic altar. A steel mirror hung close by, and a pair 
of tongs stood against the fireplace, wherein a fire 
blazed. Three or four chairs were ranged along the 
walls, and a costly wardrobe stood with its door wide 
open — a circumstance which pleased me, since, it my 
property were there, I should be able to get at it easily. 
Save for the great bedstead, and a small strip of 
Turkey carpet on the floor, this was all that the room 
contained. 

The bedstead — ^which appeared to be of ebony — 
was massive and handsome, and I paused for a few 
moments to look at it. The four posts were carved 
with figures — four knights in full armour, their 
gauntleted hands resting on the naked swords, while 
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they themselves were standing, with watchful look, 
as if to guard the sleeper. Upheld by these was a 
richly carved canopy, while curtains dropped from 
every side, each being wrought in silk designs; but 
what they were I could not tell, since they were drawn 
back, and only showed a portion of the needlework 
here and there. It was well that I noticed how this 
heavy piece of furniture stood out from the wall a 
foot or more, but the space was hidden by the cur- 
tains at the head, so that one might readily have found 
a hiding-place if hard pressed. I would go there, if 
needs be, so I said to myself. 

Keeping my ears open for any sound, I went to 
the wardrobe, and entering, felt around, and on its 
floor, for my own property. There were suits in plenty, 
and rich in quality, but for anything in the way of 
what I sought, there was nothing of the sort there. 
Assured of this, I went round the room quickly, lift- 
ing the various articles of clothing which lay carelessly 
across the chairs, to see whether the coat of mail was 
there. But the search proved of no avail. The last 
place to look to was the bed itself, but a glance showed 
that my venture had been a vain one. Yet it served 
me thus far, that I was now familiar with the room 
which I resolved to visit later, even while the Knight 
was sleeping. 

Resolved on this, I turned to the door, to retire 
to the hidden chamber ; but when I touched the handle 
I heard quick footsteps, showing that some one was 
coming up the corridor. 

Fearful lest the newcomer might enter this room 
in which I stood, I dropped back quickly, but in no 
small consternation; for where could I hide? My 
hand brushed against the heavy curtain, and that 
served to remind me that I could seek concealment 
there. In an instant I was in the space between the 
bedstead and the wall, the curtain dropping back to 
16 
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its place when I passed in. Then I waited with a 
beating heart, and wishing sincerely, now that it was 
too late, that I had not been so foolish as to make this 
venture. My hope that he who was coming down the 
corridor would pass on and leave me opportunity to 
escape was not realized, for the footsteps ceased 
abruptly, and some one entered the chamber. There 
came then a slight tinkle, as of bells, followed by an 
exclamation beneath the breath, and scarcely audible. 

It must have been the page come for something 
at the bidding of his master, thought I, and there 
would be safety where I stood; but the thought had 
scarcely run through my mind, when, to my dismay, 
the curtain which shielded me was drawn aside, and 
I stood, as I supposed, revealed. 

It was Dick Flaunting, with his smooth-shaven 
head — as shining as if he had been a monk — ^his cap 
in hand, rolled up so as to prevent the bells from 
jingling. I did not speak for a moment, and, stand- 
ing in the dark, could not be seen; for after he 
had dropped the curtain, he cried out with surprise 
when I put out my hand and touched him on the 
shoulder. 

"Hist!" I exclaimed. "Tis Fairfax Flam- 
steed ! " 

"Thank God for that!" he answered, with relief 
in his tone; "but why art here?" 

" I came to have a look roimd, in the hope of find- 
ing my letter, Dick, but hearing some footsteps, crept 
here for safety. Why art here, Dick?" 

" Softly; I have scarce time to tell thee. There is 
some devilry afoot, and I am here to find it out, since 
it affects thee or the Queen, I know not which. Bend 
low, and I will whisper, for I think I hear them com- 
ing even now." 

There was no time for speech, for at that moment 
heavy footsteps were heard outside, and then voices 
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— some three or four, perchance. I drew my dagger 
as the footsteps somided more and more distinctly, and 
stood waiting to strike, in case of discovery. 

One entered the room without hesitation, saying 
while he did so : 

" This way, my lord." 

It was Sir Robert's voice. 

Three others entered when he had spoken, and the 
door was shut and bolted. 

" Sit here, my lord," said the Knight, a moment 
later. "We can talk in this place in all confidence, 
and decide upon our plans." 

What followed was of great importance, and I lis- 
tened with breathless attention, as did the jester at 
my side. Meanwhile, I saw that the curtains at the 
head of the bed, just where we stood, divided, and 
with a finger I drew back one so small a distance, that 
I could just see what was transpiring. 

There were four men sitting on chairs or in the 
settle, drawn up before the fire, and three of them I 
knew well; the fourth was a stranger, or I should say 
one of whose face I had but an indistinct remem- 
brance, but who he was I could not tell. One was the 
Knight; the second, his inseparable companion, Nico- 
las Franklin. The other two were richly dressed, 
and both of high degree. The first of the strangers 
I knew to be a Gentleman Pensioner like myself, 
Adam Leugar by name, and before the conference was 
over, I vowed to proclaim him traitor so soon as I 
should be back at Windsor Castle or St. James's Pal- 
ace again. The name of the second transpired in the 
course of conversation — Lord Egremont, one of the 
lords in waiting on her Majesty, whose turn for duty 
had been on at the very time when I received the 
Queen's command to ride westward. I should have 
known him had he not been disguised. 

What were those men doing at Blakeloke Castle? 
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To begin with, the strangers were telling Sir Kob- 
ert all they knew of the preparations which were being 
made by Cecil to safeguard the Queen, and put down 
the rising of the Catholic lords. They spoke of Lord 
Hunsdon's movements, and presently Lord Egremont 
was saying, in a voice that had a peculiar halt and 
lisp not easily forgotten: 

" The Queen will have an army of fifteen thousand 
men in the south before December is many days old — 
the result of Himsdon's efforts in this and in the other 
southern counties. But what is to be done with 
them is the question — a vital one to the whole con- 
spiracy. Master Flamsteed was sent west by her 
Majesty with a letter for Lord Hunsdon, and that 
letter marks down the whole campaign, tells who are 
to be watched, what is going to be done with the 
Duke of Norfolk, and the contemplated treatment of 
the Queen of Scots. If these plans were but known 
to us, we should have the Scottish monarch on the 
throne by Christmas, and the Reformation would be 
as dead as Elizabeth herself." 

There was a pause, broken presently by Franklin. 

" As dead as Elizabeth herself, you said, my lord." 

" I did. She must die, or our heads are in jeopardy. 
'Twas thought by some that she should be sent to the 
Tower; but that would be madness, for the people 
love her, and would not hesitate to storm the place. 
And then " 

" The block for every one of us ! " exclaimed the 
Knight. 

" True. These Londoners so worship the sister of 
the late saintly Mary, that naught would hold them 
back. Even now they frown on every suspected Catho- 
lic, and for myself, I would rather fight on a dozen 
battlefields than encounter that angry rabble, and then 
be at their mercy. But that is not all," continued 
Egremont. " The Reformation would be on a stronger 
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basis than ever, and by the Holy Mother of God, that 
were hateful I " 

There was a pause, the only sound being the kick- 
ing back into the fire of an ember which had fallen 
at Franklin's feet. But presently Lord Egremont 
spoke again. 

" The block for every one of us I and since we have 
gone too far to retreat — ^we have in very deed crossed 
'the Kubicon, Sir Kobert! — the Queen must die! And 
so must Hunsdon, and Cecil! The general is too 
strong for us. Not all the lords in the north could 
resist him, any more than the Scots have done in by- 
gone days in the border fights. And more than that, 
he is the Queen's own cousin, and if she chanced to 
die, and no successor had been named, then with this 
army of fifteen thousand men behind him 'twere an 
easy thing to make himself a king. And equally, 
under him, as with the sharp-tongued, fiery-spirited 
Queen, we should stand in danger of losing pur 
heads. Master Franklin. I love not this Himsdon ! " 
exclaimed Egremont, rising to his feet and pacing 
/ the floor. "He is too great an enemy to the Catho- 
lic faith. He is all for free speech, and the use 
of private judgment in matters of religion. But as 
Doctor Morton, the Apostolical Penitentiary, said, 
the very night I quitted London, the Church has 
always interdicted such dangerous rights, and properly 
80. Free inquiry, said he, and individual preference, 
liberty of mind, freedom of thought, private judgment 
in the domain of faith, are words which the true 
Church — that is, the Church of Rome — ^has no ears 
to hear. She will not, she can not listen to them; 
they would rend the rock on which she rests ! " * 



* The words attributed to Dr. Morton by Egremont were really 
framed by Maclauclin ; but they are a paraphrase of what the 
Oitholics have maintained from very early times in the Church's 
history. 
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" But why say that, my lord ? " interposed Sir Rob- 
ert. " The Queen herself will not permit her subjects 
more freedom in matters of religion." 

" No, she will not — at present,^' said Egremont sig- 
nificantly ; " but it is coming to this with that most 
imperious Queen, that even she will have to yield to 
the demands of those who support her for free speech 
and untrammelled thought, should she resist us suc- 
cessfully." 

" Then she must die, but not yet," continued Egre- 
mont, after a pause. " Other things have to be done 
before that dread event takes place. The Scottish 
Queen is now at Tutbury, as Master Leugar knows, 
for he has seen her there. He went down from the 
Queen, carrying a letter for Mary's guardian, the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, who, I fondly believe, is really on our 
side, but dares not yet avow himself. The plan is 
this : It is suggested. Sir Robert,^ that since you are 
not suspected, nor Franklin — both being in good odour 
with Lord Hunsdon — ^you should both go to the north, 
and visit the Earl of Shrewsbury. Once in the castle, 
you can open the gates for Lord Wharton and the 
two Lowthers, who are supposed to be at Burton, 
where they have four hundred men in readiness. With 
their aid you should carry the castle by surprise, if 
Shrewsbury will not fall in with your plans. That 
done, bring her Majesty hither, secretly, where none 
would suspect her presence. By that time, from what 
I can hear, Hunsdon's army will be gone elsewhere, 
and Mary will be in safe keeping at Blakeloke Castle, 
with all the Catholic lords and gentlemen and their 
forces ready to escort her suddenly and unexpectedly 
to London, or to Windsor, wherever Elizabeth may be. 
And after that, a dagger for the Tudor's bosom, and 
the English sceptre for the Stuart. Yes, and God be 
praised, the Pope will have his own again ! " 

There was little doubt about the earnestness of 
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Egremont, who moved to and fro, agitated by his in- 
tense hatred of Elizabeth, whom he yet pretended to 
serve, and eager to see a crushing blow inflicted on 
the Reformation. 

The conversation lasted some time longer, and be- 
fore it had ended we knew that on the morrow the 
Kjiight and Franklin were to start for Tutbury, call- 
ing first at Burton. 

" When bale is hext, boot is next," whispered 
Flaunting, as the men went out and left us there 
together, undiscovered. 

" What dost mean by that, Dick ? " said I, now 
breathing freely. 

"What should I mean but this — ^that when things 
come to the worst they must soon mend. I had no 
thought that things were so bad for the Queen, but 
now farewell to my old master, and hey for the new 
one — Lord Hunsdon. And after that? Well, my wit 
must be my partner, and find me a living. Rather 
than work for Sir Robert again, who blows hot and 
cold with the same mouth, Fll turn vagabond, and 
run the risk of swinging at the cross-roads. Hist I 
they are returning ! " 

Sir Robert Blakeloke entered as the jester whis- 
pered thus, but he came alone. He stayed in the room 
a while, and watching him from where we stood in 
hiding by means of the divided curtain which had 
served us well already, we saw that he was divesting 
himself of his garments, preparatory to donning others 
for the evening meal. 

"Fll take this mail off," we heard him mutter. 
"'Tis excellent in all reality, and must have cost a 
goodly sum, I wot. And the breastplate, too. I will 
have mine own arms engraved upon it." 

After a short pause, during which the Knight 
was taking off my coat of mail, we h^ard his voice 
again : 
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"I would that its first owner could but be made 
to tell me where that letter is. It would make matters 
more simple, and save me, perhaps, that unwelcome 
journey to Tutbury, which I do not like. I will go 
to the dungeon this very night, as soon as supper is 
over, and if Master Flamsteed will not answer, then 
we will see what effect a bit of torture for the maiden 
will have upon him. I suspect he would be stubborn 
enough for anything we might do to his own body; 
but love is sensitive and sympathetic, and 'tis not to 
be supposed that he would stand by and see Mistress 
Repyngdon in pain." 

Saying this, the Knight flung the coat of mail 
upon a chair with a noisy jingle, and proceeded to 
dress himself in a costume worthy of his visitor. A 
quarter of an hour had gone when he stalked across 
the room, and down the corridor. 

"What said I, Master Flamsteed?" asked the 
jester, as the heavy footsteps died away. 

" When bale is hext, boot is next," I answered exult- 
antly. 

" Yes, and I was a good prophet, I trow, for things 
are mending already. I will out and look down the 
passage to see that the way is clear, and as for yourself, 
lay a hand on your own property and see that it be lost 
no more. !N'ow 'tis lose the horse, or win the saddle, 
. or as the scholars at Oxford would say, ^ Aut Ccesar, 
aut nullus,^ " 

" The way is clear," whispered the jester, again, 
coming back a little way from the door. 

At that moment I stood at the spot where my 
precious charge had been lying, and was drawing it 
over my head to make sure that it should not be lost 
to me by any mishap. 

" Then let us be gone ! " I exclaimed, eagerly, and 
pulling the links into place as I went, I stepped for- 
ward to the door. A moment later we were on our 
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way with haste, but every caution, to the place of 
conceabnent. 

" 'Twas splendid ! " said the jester, when we en- 
tered, much to the delight of Irene; and poor Gower, 
already on the mend, was able to get up a smile. 
"And as for you, friend Roland, old Jennet Ridley 
hath made a man of you already. By midnight you' 
will walk down to the stable, and mount on Redboy 
with ease. That old witch may be as ugly as Sin, and 
hath a tongue as jagged as any saw, but, to give the 
devil his due, she hath a wondrous knack with her nos- 
trums. I swear Fll give her that buss I promised her — 
should she ever demand it, and I am else penniless," he 
added cautiously. And so saying, he wiped his lips 
whimsically, and trusted, so he said, that such a time 
might never come, for the payment of his debt in kind 
instead of in coin would be sure to make him ill. 

When he had done with his skipping and his quips 
we sat down on the floor, and told Irene and Gower 
of all that had happened. 



CHAPTER XXX 

IN LORD HUNSDON's CAMP 

I MAY be thought to be treating our position very 
lightly, when I say that it only remained for us to get 
away. But truly we had come through so many star- 
tling experiences safely, that we could not but feel 
that what had once Been done could be done again. 
There was, moreover, no need to look at Irene, and 
doubt about her pluck and resolution, for, knowing 
her disposition so well, I felt that she was in no sense 
a hindrance, and in no way likely to give any trouble 
at the critical moment, as many a woman might have 
done. 

" I have the dagger you gave me, Dick, and it will 
go hard with the man who tries to stop me," she said, 
when we were talking the matter over. 

Our greatest trouble was Gower. Thanks to what 
Jennet Ridley had sent by the jester, he was growing 
better in a truly wonderful manner, and while not 
likely to be worth anything in the way of fighting, 
would be able to sit on his horse ; and that was a great 
deal, since Dick was hopeful that he would get us 
out of the castle without any hindrance. 

" We will do our best, and more we can not do,'' 
said he. " Besides, faint hearts fair ladies never win, 
and escape will never come if we sit down and make 
no bold venture." 

During the evening he disappeared in order to 
make arrangements, and since Dick Selby, the warden, 
242 
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so largely had the disposition of the night watch in 
his hands, he was able to put on for duty such as he 
knew to be on the Queen's side, and antagonistic to 
the movement which was jeopardizing her Majesty's 
position in the kingdom. On his return the jester re- 
marked that he had talked the matter over, and Selby 
had suggested that the horses should be got out early, 
with their feet muffled as before, while the household 
were busied with preparations for going to rest. 
While the snow was thawing rapidly, it was still cold, 
he said, and none would come from the fire in the 
great hall, nor from the kitchens, who could possibly 
help it. 

" Get away with thee, thou lazy varlet," the warden 
had shouted to one who was known to be a Catholic, 
and in no sense to be trusted at a time like this. " Hie 
thee to the wenches in the kitchen, and get them to 
give thee something to eat that will put a bit of fat 
into thy lean body, and fill out those lanthom jaws! " 

We heard these words as they came in at the open 
windows through which we were looking. The man 
was by no means ruffled by such plain speech, but flung 
down his broom with an alacrity which showed that 
he was by no means loth to be set free from irksome 
duty. And bit by bit, while Flaunting loitered around, 
the doubtful ones were weeded out, and got rid of, and 
meanwhile three or four, who were all for the Queen, 
saw to the horses, and held them in readiness to go 
forth, as soon as the time should come. It was a usual 
thing for the stablemen to bring out a horse occa- 
sionally, and at all hours, to the troughs near the 
gates for watering, and had any one looked out casu- 
ally through the windows or the door, he would have 
thought nothing of seeing three or four horses stand- 
ing about in the courtyard. 

Yet, when one comes to think of it, it was a daring 
thing to do, and might easily have ended in Selby 
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and three or four loyal stablemen swinging by the 
neck to the nearest elm tree. While Sir Robert was 
esteemed a good master, there was short shrift for 
those who angered him or frustrated his designs. But 
everything favoured us. John Dogeson, for instance, 
was that very night courting Mary Selby; and pleasant 
as it was to be in her company, when he heard what 
the warden had to say, he gave her a prolonged kiss, 
regardless of her protestations that he was smother- 
ing her and rasping her pink cheeks with his unshaven 
face, and came away to the business in hand. Another 
thing which favoured us was the darkness of the night. 
There was no moon; not even a starlit sky; and, save 
for the torches which blazed away below, nothing could 
have been seen of what was going on in the courtyard. 
But these were put out at curfew, and by that time 
the whole household was supposed to be in bed. 

"'Tis all arranged," said Dick Flaunting, coming 
to us after a time, no longer the jester from any words 
he spoke, and only one in dress. The quipsome one 
was now alert and serious, his whole soul bent on 
furthering our wishes to get away. " The horses have 
already gone, and are waiting in a wooden shed, ten 
minutes' walk from the gates. Jack Dogeson will be 
your escort, and all that remains is to get away from 
this. !N'ow Roland, art better? Why, thou'rt not the 
same man ! " 

While he spoke thus, he gave the sick man a hand, 
and gently raised him to his feet. For a moment or 
two the poor fellow staggered, but a drink of Rhenish 
wine put life into him, and by the aid of Flaunting's 
arm he was able to go down the concealed staircase 
with much greater ease than I could have thought 
possible. If old Jennet was a witch, and one to be 
held in opprobrium, she more than shamed those who 
professed to be skilled in leechcraft, but whose treat- 
ment was of such a rule of thumb order, that I do not 
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wonder that many a patient avowed his intention of 
murdering his leech as soon as he got better. That, 
said the jester, his eyes twinkling while he spoke, was 
the reason why so many patients died. They swore 
so emphatically, that the man of medicine killed the 
sick ones off incontinently, to save his own life. 

Irene took my hand. Her own did not so much 
as tremble, but simply clasped mine tightly, and to- 
gether we stole down the stairs, following Flaunting's 
lead to the stable. Loitering a little while at the 
stable-door, to be assured that the way was clear, we 
walked across the courtyard after one of the stable- 
men, who had come to tell us that the wicket-gate 
was open. Dick Selby was there to send us out, and 
while I thrust three or four gold pieces upon him — 
which Irene gave me, for my own purse had not been 
returned — I could not resist the inclination to shake 
the hand that had served us to such good purpose, and 
thank him with all my heart. 

" 'Twas for the Queen, sir. God bless her Majesty, 
and confound her enemies, be they whom they may I '' 
said he as he returned my grip. " Have no fear about 
betrayal. The varlets who have helped to-night are 
staunch and true. Aye, and so are most — at any rate 
in these parts. If that Scotch Queen comes to the 
throne, I'll cut Sir Robert's throat, and then my own; 
for I'll have no more to do with those accursed 
Papists ! " 

Almost while he spoke we were gone, Flaunting 
leading us across an open space to a wooden outhouse 
which stood alongside the road that ran to Glaston- 
bury, in the neighbourhood of which Lord Hunsdon 
' lay encamped with a large body of men. Dogeson was 
waiting for us there, Oliver and Redboy showing mani- 
festly how welcome our arrival was. The same horse 
that had borne Irene to Blakeloke Castle was ready 
saddled, as also was a £ne animal which had been 
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brought out of the stables for Dogeson. In a few 
minutes we were all mounted, and starting at a brisk 
rate — but not too quickly because of Gower — ^went on 
our way to find Lord Hunsdon. 

The night was dark, nothing being visible to be- 
token life, save a solitary light or two streaming from 
some window at the castle behind us, and one at a 
cottage which Dogeson declared to be the abode of 
Jennet Ridley. 

" Good lack I " exclaimed he, with bated breath, 
when we rode by; "I wonder what evil she is up to 
now! If she were an honest woman she would be in 
bed, but, I wot, she is working a spell which will bring 
evil to some one." 

While it was not possible to see his face, it was 
easy to believe that he was uncomfortable at being 
in such close proximity to the reputed witch. 

" Thou hast little love for witches," observed Irene, 
who, in spite of our peril, was displaying wonderful 
pluck, and even had some attention to spare for our 
sick companion, who was, however, riding bravely. 

"Love for a witch! Had I but opportunity, me- 
thinks I would draw her blood, and so deprive her of 
her power of sorcery," was the fervent response. " 'Tis 
a shame that such beings should live. Dost know, 
fair mistress, that Jennet Ridley is one of a company 
of such who band together, and have companionship 
with demons, to devise mischief to innocent and un- 
offending people? 'Not know?" Dogeson exclaimed 
incredulously when Irene declared that it was news to 
her. " I heard one say, who ought to know, that Jen- 
net anoints herself, shoulders and feet alike, with the 
fat of a murdered babe — ^whose, I wot not, but that's 
no matter — and then the vile old hag mounts on her 
distaff, and away she goes, flying through the air 
to attend the weekly meeting of such-like devil's 
spawn ! Good lack ! let's hasten, lest she should be pre- 
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paring for her flight even now, to bring back a fresh 
supply of spells, and amulets, and philtres, and ten 
thousand sorceries, with which to ruin unoffending 
men I '' 

At this his horse pressed forward, as if the spur 
had been applied. 

" But she never wrought thee any harm, did she ? " 
asked Irene, drawing her horse level with Dogeson's. 

"Nay, she never hurt me, if you mean my body; 
but she did once take my money for a love-potion, and 
I gave it to Mary Selby, who spluttered amazingly 
when taking it. Good lack! when I saw the girl an 
hour later, one of the kitchen-men had his arms about 
her waist, a fellow whose face was handsome enough, 
but as addle-brained as a " 

"Nay! Dogeson, he could not be so much addle- 
brained if he had wit enough to love one so pretty 
as Mary Selby," said Irene provokingly, and interrupt- 
ing Dogeson in his grumble. 

" Well, let that pass. But what sort of love-potion 
could it be, that started her on some other fellow, to 
kiss him as I saw her doing, when yonder ugly old 
baggage was paid to give me something that would 
make her kiss me ? " 

" I would like to see her," exclaimed Irene. " Me- 
thinks she made it all right afterward, for I saw the 
pretty maid kissing thee just before curfew rung." 

What Jack Dogeson looked like at that disclosure, 
I wot not, for 'twas dark; but I make no doubt he 
blushed. At any rate he mumbled out something 
about witchcraft, horseponds, ducking-stools, and the 
like, and then turned the subject. He was generally 
such a good-natured fellow, but he was love-stricken, 
and that, I have seen in my time, often changes a 
man's disposition while the fit lasts. 

We had ridden on for some time when Dogeson 
pulled up, and bade us keep a look-out, for we might 
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at any moment come on the pickets, since Lord Hims- 
don was far too keen a soldier to be taken unawares. 
He had scarce spoken, when, on turning a comer 
abruptly, a challenge came, and looking past the sol- 
dier who stood before us, we could see the outline of 
many tents, lighted by torches and firepots, which 
threw their red glare on every hand, and showed, too, 
how rapidly the snows had melted, which had not long 
before been lying all around. 

" Is Lord Hunsdon in the camp ? " I cried. 

"Yes. But what is your business?" asked the 
sentry. 

" I bring a message from the Queen, and must see 
him at once." 

Hearing this, the man, still alert and holding his 
arquebuse in readiness against surprise, whistled 
loudly; and before long an officer and half a dozen 
men came up at quick pace to know what was amiss. 
The soldier said something, and then the officer ques- 
tioned me. Finding that I was duly accredited, he 
bade us follow him, the soldiers drawing in about us 
to prevent our doing mischief, if we were that way 
inclined. Halting outside a handsome pavilion in 
the very centre of the camp, we were made to stand 
a while, the officer bidding the men observe me well, 
that I did not elude them. 

A few minutes passed, a hundred horses near re- 
sponding to the snorts and challenges of our own 
steeds, and making sleep scarcely possible for those 
who were in hearing. Heads appeared at tent doors, 
and calls passed from one to another of the men on 
sentry, asking what was afoot at so late an hour. But 
little information was forthcoming, and presently the 
heads and faces disappeared. 

" My lord will see you at once, Master Flamsteed," 
were the words with which the officer greeted me on his 
return. 
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"But what about this lady, and the sick man? — 
for he is sick although he sits on horseback. 'Tis cold 
waiting here, and I may be with his lordship some 
time," said I. 

" I will have them cared for," was the courteous 
response, and dismounting, I passed into the tent. 

His lordship was busy fastening his doublet when 
I entered, and he greeted me kindly. 

"I was asleep. Master Flamsteed, when the cap- 
tain came to say that a messenger had arrived from 
the Queen, so that I was compelled to keep you wait- 
ing. But now to business. Is it a letter from her 
Majesty, or a verbal message ? " 

"A letter, my lord, but one which I shall want a 
little help in producing," said I. "Her Majesty was 
so explicit as to the importance of it, that I must die 
rather than suffer it to pass from my hands to any 
other but your own. She spoke so decisively, that I 
have had it placed within the shield of my coat of 
mail, so that I must ask for an armourer to release 
it from its hiding-place." 

So saying, I drew off my coat of mail, and laid it 
on a table close by. 

" That was well thought of, sir," said Lord Huns- 
don approvingly. " We will get at the letter at once." 

Then raising his voice, he summoned an officer 
who stood without. The man came in, saluting. 

"Bring an armourer hither, without delay, and 
bid him have his tools with him," said his lordship. 

I thought, as the man passed out, that he cast 
a furtive glance at the coat now in Lord Hunsdon's 
hands; but I could not be certain on the point. I 
feared that I was growing suspicious of every one 
after such an experience as mine had been since I left 
Windsor Castle. 

Some minutes passed before the armourer ap- 
peared, and I occupied the time by telling what had 
17 
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befallen me from the time of my arrival in Bristol, 
and of the imprisonment Irene and I had endured 
at Blakeloke Castle. His lordship paced the floor of 
the pavilion angrily, and vowed that the Knight and 
Franklin should pay dearly for their treachery. 

" But here comes the armourer. You shall tell me 
more. Master Flamsteed, when I have read her Maj- 
esty^s letter." 

It took the man some time to release the missive 
from its hiding-place, and meanwhile he indulged in 
running comments on the workmanship. But Lord 
Hunsdon was too eager to say aught, save to urge the 
man to quicker handling of his task. 

" An it please your lordship, 'tis a matter o' time. 
'Twas no 'prentice hand that set these plates togetller. 
These be screws to all appearance, and yet they fasten 
nothing. And here is the bolt, but it ends where it 
begins. Beshrew me ! no other hand but Ralph Purey's 
ever dovetailed steel like that. Was't so, my master ? " 
the man inquired, looking me in the face, while he 
put his hand into his bag to reach another tool. 

" It was," I responded. 

"I knew it I Ralph and I wrought at the same 
bench for three years and more, and I know his work. 
If you had told me otherwise, Fd give no faith to 
it. I know of no man who can make two plates of 
steel look one, such as he. But see — it comes! An- 
other turn. Aye ! there 'tis ! " 

As the armourer spoke, the letter slipped out of its 
hiding-place on to the table. 

Bidding the man quit the tent, Lord Hunsdon 
took the package in his hand, examined the seal with 
eager scrutiny, to know if it had been tampered with, 
nodded his head with satisfaction, and having opened 
the letter, read it slowly by the help of the cipher 
key which he drew from his bosom. His only com- 
ment when he got to the end was: 
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"It was too much to have trusted to one man. 
Why, Master Flamsteed, had any of the rebel lords 
known of this, they would have given you short shrift, 
I warrant, to get it into their keeping. I little 
thought, however, that Blakeloke was a traitor. Good 
heavens! what things have I not spoken to him about, 
and that snake in the grass, as he proves to be — that 
Franklin I " 

But when I told his lordship fully of my treat- 
ment at the castle and of the jeopardy in which Irene 
had been placed, his anger knew no bounds. He paced 
the tent as one who was consumed with passion, his 
hands clenched, his face pale, his teeth set close, and 
his breath coming in fits and starts. It seemed to me, 
when I stood back a little from the table, and watched 
him, that had the recreant Knight and his companion 
in this treachery been preseilt, he would have hung 
them, and drawn and quartered them without a mo- 
ment's hesitation. But as it was, he called aloud : 

" What ho I " 

The oflSicer in attendance appeared instantly. 

" Tell Masterton to come hither." 

Masterton, the captain who had conducted us into 
the camp, came without delay, and orders were given 
that at daybreak a hundred well-armed horsemen 
should be in readiness to ride to Blakeloke Castle. 

The other officer was standing at the tent door, 
and the same strange look was on his face which was 
there when he cast a scrutinizing glance at the coat 
of mail. 

" Does he mean mischief ? " I asked myself. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

TREACHERY 

Arrangements were made for a strong escort to 
conduct Irene to Flamsteed Manor, and she started 
before we set out on our journey to Blakeloke Castle. 

It was broad daylight when we caught sight of the 
battlements of Sir Robert's stronghold, which pre- 
sented a very different appearance to what they did 
when first I set eyes upon them. A great change was 
coming over the country. The sun was out, and there 
came into the November day a short, warm breath of 
summer. Quaint gargoyles, which had been covered 
with snow, were wholly visible, and the waters dripped 
from the stony hair and ears and nose and lips, and 
every comer of the ugly features. Great masses of 
ivy which mantled some old building we met with on 
the way — a ruined monastery, perhaps — ^were now 
showing up green again, after their long hiding be- 
neath the winter covering. Here and there, on what 
had been a white, unbroken expanse, which spread 
to west and east, to north and south, were patches of 
glistening green, which, by contrast with the unmelted 
snow close by, had a hue which seemed even richer 
than in the sunniest summer-time. It was a glorious 
ride for me, and free from care, by reason of the 
knowledge not only that I had discharged my duty 
and kept my word with her Majesty, but that Irene 
was safely on her way to my father's house. 

We were yet a mile distant from the castle when 
252 
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we saw a small party of horsemen spurring across 
country, and judging from the direction in which 
they were going, they had just issued from the gates 
of Blakeloke. The sudden thaw had made the bad 
roads slushy, and many a time our horses sank in 
the mud up to their fetlocks, so that it would have 
been almost impossible to overtake them, had Lord 
Hunsdon wished it. But he merely expressed a wonder 
as to whom they might be, and rode on. Still nearer 
to the stronghold — ^within sight of the gates, indeed 
— one of the soldiers riding in advance cried out sud- 
denly : 

" See, my lord I One of our own men comes from 
the castle I '' 

Looking ahead, we saw a horseman, who, coming 
down the slope to the level plain, caught sight of us, 
and halted. But not for long, for he presently pulled 
his horse aside, and galloped away in an opposite 
direction to that which the first party had taken. 

" Who can it be ? " exclaimed Lord Hunsdon, peer- 
ing at the rider from beneath the hand which he held 
above his eyes. "It must be one of our men, for he 
wears my livery. See it, Maitlandl the red cloak 
slashed with gray, and the helmet tipped with brass. 
Who can he be that has business at Blakeloke Castle 
unknown to me ? Hast sent any one thither ? " 

"Nay, my lord. Every man answered to the roll- 
call last night, and none passed the lines, nor had one 
any business outside the camp with my knowledge." 

" Then after him, and bring him here to me I " 

A dozen horsemen galloped across the meadow to 
overtake him, while the rider sought a beaten track 
some distance forward, where travelling would be 
easier. More than one horse slipped on the melting 
snow and rolled over on his rider, who rose to his feet 
and came back limping. Maitland's bugle rang out a 
halt for the retreating soldier, whose response was evi- 
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dently a more vigorous plying of the spur, for his 
horse tore on madly. 

"He has been up to mischief, or he would have 
halted," said his lordship; but be broke off with an 
exclamation : 

" He is down I " 

It was true. The charger was galloping on, over 
open greensward and stretch of snow when, coming 
to an unexpected depression, he fell forward, and flung 
his rider far out over his head. For a little while the 
man lay still; then rising to his elbow, and seeing 
his pursuers coming on, he rose to his feet and ran as 
if to mount the horse again. But the animal was 
useless for his purpose, having so hurt himself with 
the fall, that when he struggled to his feet he moved 
on a few paces, limping painfully, and absolutely unfit 
for any further pressure. Thereupon the soldier 
turned, and made an effort to reach a bit of forest 
land close by. For this, however, there was no time. 
The escape was cut off, and presently, after a desperate 
but fruitless struggle, the man was made a prisoner. 
A belt was flung about him, so that his arms were 
strapped down tightly to his sides, and he wag brought 
on slowly, with bleeding head and limping step, to the 
spot where Lord Hunsdon was awaiting him. 

" How ' now ! " cried his lordship, when the man 
was brought near enough to be known. "'Tis Rod- 
dam! What business had you at Blakeloke Castle, 
sirrah?" 

"I went thither, my lord, to see a wench whom I 
am to wed," the man responded. 

" But who gave you leave to quit the camp ? " 

The man hung his head, and was silent. 

" Speak, sirrah, or I will have you run up by the 
neck on yonder tree I " 

"I was sent to Blakeloke Castle by Captain Den- 
ton, who is behind you, my lord I " said the man, 
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frightened into speech alike by the threat and the 
resolute look upon his lordship's face. 

Lord Hunsdon wheeled his horse round with sudden 
'energy, and faced the officer whom I had seen in the 
general's pavilion the night before, and whose keen 
glances at the letter I had brought attracted my at- 
tention. 

"Are those words true, Denton?" cried his lord- 
ship. 

The man had turned pale, and his bloodless Jips 
served to show that he was startled. He looked first 
at the general, then at the prisoner, and muttered 
something which none could hear. 

" Speak out I " cried Hunsdon. " 'Twas a plain 
question; give me a plain answer. Has Koddam 
spoken the truth, or does he lie ? " 

« He lies, my lord ! " 

" I do not I " shouted the soldier fiercely, enraged 
at finding himself discarded by one who had used him 
in a dangerous service. "He gave me a letter for 
Lord Egremont, and bade me die rather than suffer 
it to be taken from me. But I'll not die for one who 
uses me, and then kicks me aside like a dog ! " 

Lord Hunsdon looked keenly at Roddam, and then 
at the officer close by, and formed his own opinion. 

"What say you to that, Denton?" 

" I gave him a letter for Blakeloke Castle, my lord, 
but 'twas of small importance," stammered Denton; 
yet it was easy to see that the man was prevaricating. 

"What was the letter about?" 

No answer came, even when his lordship repeated 
the question. 

"'Twas to warn Lord Egremont that you were 
going to the castle, my lord ! " blurted out the soldier, 
who was savage at heart a^t being made a tool of, and 
then repudiated. 

A few more words passed, and when Denton, 
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pressed into a comer and unable to escape, confessed 
himself guilty of being a traitor, he was hung with- 
out any shrift on the nearest tree, and the journey 
was resumed. Harsh as some may deem it, it was but 
justice; for if there be anything that is shameful in 
a soldier, next to cowardice, it is treachery. 

But most of all did it occur to me during our short 
ride to the castle gates, after that summary execution, 
that the position of her Majesty was one of untold 
peril, since so many were playing a double part. Lord 
Egremont, Sir Kobert Blakeloke, Nicolas Franklin, 
and scores, aye I and hundreds of others, if not thou- 
sands, who made loud protestations of loyalty, and 
who professed themselves Reformers after Elizabeth's 
sort, were naught but Catholics, sworn to betray the 
Queen and overturn the throne. In the Court itself 
there were those who — ^like Egremont — ^pretended to 
be incensed at the rising of the northern lords and 
gentlemen, and the intrigues between Catholics and 
Spaniards, yet sought to bring over the infamous Duke 
of Alva to institute a reign of terror and introduce 
the Council of Blood, thereby making a shambles of 
England, even as he was doing with the Netherlands. 
Men had flung honour and honesty to the winds. 
Dacres of Naworth, for instance, whom men called 
"Leonard of the crooked back," had come to Eliza- 
beth, bitterly repenting, to her face, the part he had 
taken with those who were now in arms; and having 
been forgiven and taken into royal favour again, and 
promised large estates, was in the Queen's confidence, 
and able thus — and never hesitating, however dis- 
honourable — to transmit such news to the rebel lords 
as reached his ears. Men scarce know, I think, how 
much the brave-hearted Queen deserved the sympathy 
of her people. He whom men call the Bard of Avon 
hath made the fourth King Henry say: "Uneasy lies 
the head that wears a crown." Whatever may have 
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been the sorrows of the Usurper-King, his cares were 
scarcely greater than her Majesty's. She knew not 
who were friends, nor who were foes, so that I wonder 
not at her imperious temper, which did not grow softer 
as the years went by. 

Even in the army itself the taint was present; for 
here was this Denton as a sample — a trusted officer 
abusing his trust, and divulging the doings and inten- 
tions of his commander. Yet there were compensa- 
tions. For this knowledge of such treachery dispelled 
the apathy of many, and served to strengthen the 
resolution of the loyal. Indeed it led me to take the 
course I did before many hours had passed. 

The delay of chasing Roddam, and hanging Den- 
ton for his treachery, put us to no small trouble; for 
when we rode into the courtyard, and Lord Hunsdon 
had called for Sir Robert, Dick Selby declared, in 
answer, that the Knight and Franklin, together with 
two other gentlemen and their servants, had gone. 

" Barely an hour since, my lord," the warden added. 
" And had I but known that your lordship was on the 
Way, and that they were flying elsewhere to do the 
Queen more mischief — as Dick Flaunting here be- 
lieves — I had lost the key or spoiled the lock — any- 
thing that would have hindered them in their disloyal 
purpose." 

" Beshrew me ! " cried Flaunting, who stood beside 
the burly warden, " I deserved the cap and bells. Else 
would I have lamed every horse in the stable, while 
there was opportunity." . 

He was the fool no longer before these, any more 
than he had been with me when we were face to face 
with desperate circumstances, but stem and serious 
as any man among them. 

" But listen to me, my lord," he proceeded. " When 
Lord Egremont had read the message which a red- 
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cloaked soldier brought some time since, he turned to 
Sir Robert and asked him whither they could go. 

" * To the north, where we can carry out our first 
intention regarding the Queen o' Scots,' the Knight 
responded. And that, as* Master Flamsteed can tell 
you, was to go to Tutbury and carry her away." 

Lord Hunsdon sat on his horse with folded arms, 
and his lips were sternly set. I had told him this 
before, but he had hoped to make Sir Robert and his 
guests prisoners before they could have started. 
Doubtless he purposed also to worm out their secrets, 
if needs be, by torture, and then mark down his future 
course. But now time was everything, and it was 
necessary that some one should travel post-haste to 
Tutbury, to warn Shrewsbury against this projected 
attempt. And this, indeed, he told me. 

" But my lord," said I, " dare you trust the Earl 
of Shrewsbury? I heard Egremont and the others say 

while I was in hiding " But here I halted, and 

beckoned to the jester, " Come hither. Flaunting ! 
May we not go aside a moment, my lord, and I can 
tell what Flaunting heard ? " 

" 'Tis well. Drop back, my men, all of you, for 
I would speak with Master Flamsteed." 

In a short space of time the men, servitors and sol- 
diers alike, had gone out of hearing, so that none could 
listen to what we said in our little group of three. 
His lordship and I had dismounted meanwhile, and 
now were conversing in low tones, Flaunting supple- 
menting by telling what I had partly forgotten. 

"And what were you going to say about Lord 
Shrewsbury ? " asked Lord Hunsdon. 

" That Egremont himself had declared that while 
his lordship was ostensibly on her Majesty's side, he 
was but holding back from the rebels till opportunity 
should serve, so that he is not to be trusted." 

" True," was his lordship's thoughtful response. 
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" And yet I think I know what will cause my Lord of 
Shrewsbury to think twice before he turns his back 
on my royal cousin. He shall have a letter which will 
make that much certain. But how to reach him before 
Egremont can get at him is the question. Time is 
golden now if it ever was. As for the Queen's life, 
that is safe for a while, but with Egremont and Blake- 
loke on the way to Tutbury, who can say what they 
may not do? I could send a thousand men, but large 
bodies of soldiers travel slowly. I must look around 
for a messenger who will ride post-haste, and place 
Shrewsbury upon his guard." 

An impulse which I have never regretted made me 
speak, almost before his lordship had ended. 

"My lord, I will be the messenger, if I can be 
trusted." 

"If?" cried Lord Hunsdon, turning round and 
facing me full. " If ? 'Tis not the trusting you. Mas- 
ter Flamsteed, since the Queen had confidence alike in 
your courage and fidelity. 'Tis rather an unwilling- 
ness to put such a burden on one who has done so much 
already." 

" On one, my lord, who, having done something, 
is ready to do yet more," said I. "But let me be 
gone without delay." 

Before many minutes had passed, Lord Hunsdon 
and I, accompanied by a dozen horsemen, were riding 
back to the camp, the remainder having been left 
behind with Maitland to hold the castle for the Queen. 

"It becomes not rebels to have a stronghold such 
as this, in which they may devise such treason. And 
bethink you, Maitland, should the Knight return 
hither, or Franklin, or any one of them, put such into 
the dungeon, and send me word." 

So saying, we rode out at the gates, and galloped 
toward Glastonbury. 

"I am going to Tutbury to stop the rebel lords 
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from carrying off the Scottish Queen, Gower," said I, 
hurrying into the tent I had shared the previous night 
with my sick serving-man. 

" Then, Master Flamsteed, I go with you," was the 
response. " I know the country better than any other 
in these parts, since I was bom and bred in the Mid- 
lands." 

" But thou'rt sick ! " I cried, amazed at the sug- 
gestion. 

"Say I was sick ; but that witch has cured me. 
Flaunting may call her beldame, harridan, or what 
he will, but I am not the broken man I was. 'Twas 
magic, I verily believe, but I care naught for that 
since I am on the mend so much, that a ride will not 
hurt me. And as for fight, if it comes to that, I'm 
ready. So say no more, for Fm going with you, with 
or without your leave." 

The honest fellow was so full of pluck, that he rose 
from the mattress on which he had been lying, and 
walked to and fro across the floor of the tent, to show 
me how fit he was for the journey. 

" Then see to what you are likely to need for the 
journey, while I will have Redboy looked to," said I, 
when I saw that he was resolute. And truly his re- 
covery was marvellous. This old witch, as the jester 
called her, and who, so he declared, healed not so 
much by medicine as by the black art, had done 
wonders for Gower, and while he was yet somewhat 
stiff and pale, he looked equal to the saddle, and was 
in it, when, on leaving Lord Hunsdon's tent, I saw 
Redboy standing outside with Oliver. 



CHAPTEK XXXn 

THE TRAVELLING DOCTOR 

Our journey as far as Lichfield was uneventful, 
md, although we travelled hard, I was glad to note 
:hat Gower was in no sense distressed, but, on the 
jontrary, seemed to grow stronger daily. By judicious 
nquiry, varying our questions according to those with 
^hom we spoke, we found that we were keeping pace 
vith Blakeloke's party. Indeed it was our hope shortly 
:o pass them, and so have a good lead in the final stage 
jf our race for Tutbury. 

Toward the close of a fine November afternoon, 
we had reached the ridge of a hill from whence we had 
an extended view of the vale in which the city of Lich- 
field lay. Keining in our tired steeds, we gazed a while 
on the picturesque scene wherein the setting sun threw 
long shadows across the now green meadows, lighting 
up the distant marsh through which a narrow road 
vound its way, and glinting on the small stream that 
•an by the Cathedral Close. The snow had gone, so 
hat we saw the red tiles of the old-fashioned houses 
iiich were set down without much attempt at regu- 
rity. Every one had built his abode according to 
B fancy, and many a man was content to erect it 
the position which would give him the best view 
tlie beautiful cathedral. Other houses were built 
l^T the shadow of the castle, within whose walls the 
'^^^unate King Richard the Second had been con- 
^- Standing alone, desolate and ruined, was the 
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nunnery which the Commissioners of the Queen's 
father had condemned during their visitation of the 
monasteries, by reason of the gross irregularities 
which the examination revealed. 

But while all this was full of interest, and we gazed 
thereon with pleasure, Gower called my attention to 
a small party of horsemen — some ten in number — who 
were riding slowly, as if their steeds were tired, along 
the road which swept past the castle. 

It was no unusual sight, for in such rough times, 
when there were so many Ishmaels abroad in the shape 
of gipsies and wandering troops of vagabonds, men 
often went from town to town in little companies, 
hoping thus to show a bold front, and so preserve 
themselves from molestation. 

" Will yonder horsemen be those whom we are seek- 
ing, Master Flamsteed ? '' asked my companion. 

" That were hard to say, Gower. 'Tis too great a 
distance from here to tell them, for I neither know 
the costume nor the horses. But cpme, we will follow 
warily, for none can tell how near we may be to those 
whom we seek to pass." 

"But not to meet," said Gower. 

" Nay, not to meet. There were half a dozen horse- 
men galloping off from Blakeloke Castle when I saw 
them, and yonder men may be the same, with three 
or four added on — ^men of the same kidney, perhaps 
— so that it were ill for two men to meet so many, and 
those two ourselves, who have already been their pris- 
oners. I would that we were nearer, so that we might 
know at what inn they will lodge, and thus avoid 
them." 

A word or two more, and then we rode forward, keep- 
ing the distant horsemen in view while we rode down 
the hill into the city; seeking, indeed, to draw nearer 
to them, and tell, if possible, at what place they would 
put up for the night. But they were too far ahead 
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for us to gain much on them. Oliver and Redboy had 
travelled hard that day, and were flagging consider- 
ably, so that even the spur brought poor response. Two 
better animals it would be hard to find, and we ceased 
to press them when we knew that they were doing 
their best. Indeed, when we got into the vale itself, 
where the road was level, and we lost sight of the 
riders, we suffered the horses to go at their own pace, 
trusting to good fortune to keep us clear of Sir Robert 
Blakeloke, and resolved to get out of Lichfield before 
daybreak. The latter was no difficult task, since the 
city had no walls, and therefore no wardens to chal- 
lenge and delay us. 

Riding through the outskirt, Gower hailed a passer- 
by, and asked whether the man had seen any horsemen 
pass who answered to the description we gave. 

" Aye ! " the man responded. " They drew up at a 
hostelry near the cathedral." 

These northern men were not prodigal of their 
words, and having said thus much, the countryman 
nodded to our good night and passed on. 

"That settles it, sir," said Gower, having looked 
round after the man, as if to be assured that he had 
spoken the truth. Whether it was written on the 
fellow's shoulders or not, I can not tell, but Gower 
pretended to be satisfied with the scrutiny, and went 
on with what he had to say: 

" 'Now we may make straight for St. John's Street, 
where there is a hostelry called One Pin, and kept 
by an old acquaintance whom I know to be loyal to 
the backbone." 

The One Pin stood close by the new Grammar 
School which the Queen's brother. King Edward, had 
founded, and the very look of the place — as lights 
streamed through the various casements — ^gave one 
pleasure, after a long and wearying journey. Dis- 
mounting, we gave the horses over to the charge of 
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the stablemen, and then sought for the landlord. Peep- 
ing in at an open door, we saw nothing out of .the 
ordinary with that casual glance. There were citi- 
zens come from their homes to spend the time from 
twilight to curfew, travellers of all grades, who, as 
custom ran, said what they pleased, and if they were 
of low degree, made up for their lack of respectability 
by extra insolence, which I have ever considered a bad 
feature of these times. In fact, one was never sur- 
prised to find it so. It was just what one expected to 
see in the room. There was, also, the usual comple- 
ment of disputes, good temper, and querulousness, and 
all the hubbub of a well-filled hostelry. 

" Is the landlord here ? " I cried, standing at the 
open door. 

One or two looked up, having no particular busi- 
ness on hand, but simply stared, and said nothing. 
Another, whose pimpled nose had been buried in an 
ale-jug, told us, as he set the empty vessel down on the 
table, to go and hang. But one who sat at a table 
under the window, with his back to us, turned round, 
and gazed sharply in my direction. The first glance 
at his side face, as it was coming round, made me 
draw back involuntarily, and with h hope that he had 
not seen me, I pulled the door together. Bidding 
Gower follow, I passed down the passage, on the look- 
out for the keeper of the hostelry. 

" Why did you come away in such a hurry, master, 
and look so pale ? " said my serving-man, when I had 
halted. He had been standing near, ready to follow 
me into the public room, and so stood as to see my 
face, on which the light fell when I looked in. 

" Franklin was there ! " 

"Franklin! 'Tis unfortunate. Yet we are safe 
enough here. Did you hear how some of the men 
were shouting out curses on the Catholic lords? If 
those men be here who left Blakeloke Castle with 
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Franklin, and should attempt to molest us in any way, 
we are sure of help. How now. Jack Dent ! " Gower 
cried, abruptly breaking off from his speech with me, 
and turning to a burly fellow whom one knew at a 
glance to be the landlord of the One Pin. " Canst 
find us safe and comfortable lodging? 'Tis for an old 
chum. Jack, but more than that — let me whisper in 
thine ear — ^for one on the Queen's business, which is 
urgent." 

" Then he shall have the best room there is," an- 
swered the landlord, with respect. " 'Tis enough to 
know that he serves her Majesty, and he may com- 
mand the best I have in food, or wine, or lodging. 
Come hither, sir." 

So saying, he threw open a door close by, in dark- 
ness save for a smouldering fire upon the hearth, and 
which gave but little light. 

" Bide a while, and I will get a lamp, and feed the 
fire," he added; and we stepped in as he went away, 
awaiting his coming again. 

" Shut yonder door, Gower," said I, when Dent 
returned with a light, which he hung on the wall. 
"Now tell us, master landlord, what special com- 
pany is in the hostelry to-night." 

The man folded his arms, and pursing up his lips, 
considered. 

"To begin with, my usual customers ; for 'tis well 
known that the One Pin is in favour with the citizens. 
Then there be two soldiers, noisy, swearing fellows, 
two ladies from the north with their serving-men, and 
a couple of wenches who wait upon their mistresses. 
Now let me see who else. Aye ! I have it I there be some 
strolling players and showmen, who have made things 
lively, a minstrel belonging to the household of my 
Lord Vepyng, and a travelling doctor, so that ye have 
need of little fear if the supper disagrees with either 
one of ye. Then there be three or four countrymen 
18 
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who have no respect of persons, but thrust themselves 
up to the table without so much as *By your leave,' 
for, as they say, their pence be as good as any lord's, 
and they pay as promptly." 

But I was growing impatient with this long enu- 
meration of guests in whom I had no interest. 

" These be no special company. Master Dent. 
What is there in the way of travellers of considera- 
tion?" 

" Good lack I Fd forgotten the most important of 
them all — saving your own presence, sir. There came 
half a score, some of whom I have just mentioned; 
but others, by their manners, be lords, or men of 
quality. And one, if I mistake not, is Lord Egremont, 
who must be come hither to do the Queen some service 
and assist in putting down the rebels. So he is 
doubly welcome." 

Stepping up to the door, and looking into the 
passage to be assured that there were no eavesdroppers, 
I came back, and told the landlord what Egremont's 
errand was, and why we were at his inn. 

" Art sure of that ? " exclaimed Dent, looking at 
me keenly. 

I swore it, and then the landlord fell into deep 
thought, leaning with his back against the fireplace, 
so that the lamplight fell upon his face. 

" I have it ! " said he, at length, but in a tone that 
could not be overheard. "Yonder travelling doctor 
would sell his soul, I verily believe, rather than a hair 
of her Majesty's head should be hurt. 'Tis his one 
mad point — and we be all mad on one point, so I have 
heard men say — ^but 'tis the proper sort of madness 
when 80 much treason is about. I'll call him in an 
you will, and perchance he'll find these worthy travel- 
lers a draught which will make them oversleep them- 
selves." 

" But I want no killing," I cried. 
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" Nor shall there be any, my master," was the land- 
lord's response as he quitted the room. 

Gower and I sat down and waited in some amuse- 
ment while the landlord of the One Pin was away, 
but presently he returned, bringing with him a strange- 
looking little man, whose quick and steel-like eyes 
seemed to search one through and through. His beard 
was long, and silver-gray in colour. The forehead was 
broad, and puckered above the nose from so much knit- 
ting of the brows. His head was so bald that he wore a 
Httle scarlet skull-cap, which he occasionally took off, 
so that he might polish his pate with it, as if he thereby 
aided thought, which, however, could scarce be sluggish 
at any time with one of such a restless disposition. I 
need not describe his dress, for it was of sombre colour, 
and cut after the fashion of a well-to-do citizen. 

"Now, Master Warren, this gentleman is on her 
Majesty's business," said the landlord, when the door 
was closed and we sat facing the newcomer. "He is, 
as you can see by his dress, a Gentleman Pensioner — 
one of the Queen's body-guard. There is some devilry 
afoot " 

" There always is. Jack Dent," said the other in 
quick, sharp tones, interrupting the landlord. 

** But I specially mean concerning her Majesty." 

" That's what I said," exclaimed Warren, pulling 
off his cap and wiping his shining pate vigorously. 

"And this gentleman is come north to put a stop 
to as much of it as he can, and wants thy help." 

" Then he shall have it with all my heart. Jack ! 
How shall it be rendered, sir ? " asked the doctor, turn- 
ing round abruptly so as to face me, replacing his cap 
while he did so. 

" Well, Master Warren," I answered, " 'tis the land- 
lord himself who suggested your being brought hither. 
I will say what may be necessary, but pardon me, since 
His Queen's business, for not saying more." 
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" Say nothing, but only tell me how I may serve 
her Majesty and confound the Papists," Master War- 
ren almost snapped out. 

" I will tell you thus much. These four or six men 
— six, I think — ^have travelled hither, as they suppose, 
with their purpose unknown. It is to make a sudden 
onslaught on Tutbury Castle, and carry off the Scot- 
tish Queen. After that the good Queen Elizabeth — 
God save her! — is to die, so that Mary may sit upon 
the throne." 

While I spoke, Warren's eyes appeared to look me 
through and through. He went to the wall, took down 
the lapip, and placed it on the table, so that the light 
fell full upon my face ; and then, with one hand lean- 
ing on the table, the other on his hip, his body bend- 
ing forward and his eyebrows knit, while his eyes 
seemed to gleam like polished steel, he listened to so 
much of my story as I thought fit to tell him — ^just 
sufiicient for the purpose. 

" They shall not wake until you have had full time 
to warn the Earl of Shrewsbury. For the rest I can 
not help you more. I can only pray that confusion 
may come on all the conspirators, and that the good 
Queen may live and prosper for many a long year." 

"And as for you, Master Warren, I can only say 
that the Queen shall know of your loyalty, and of the 
service you have proposed to render," said I, when he 
turned to quit the room in order to fetch his nostrums. 

An hour later the plan was agreed upon, and we 
were in readiness. Gower and I withdrew, and left 
the landlord and Warren to do what they could. Truly 
it was something which shows that comedy has its 
place in history; and when I told the Queen about it 
later, she, and the lords and ladies standing round, 
laughed until they could laugh no more. A jest has 
influenced the course of history before to-day, and 
surely what the active brain of the little travelling 
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doctor devised, went far to save the throne of Queen 
Elizabeth and to stay the restoration of Komanism 
in England. 

What they did was simply this : 

The landlord went into the room where, at the 
moment, men were coming near to fighting over some- 
thing that the strolling players had said. Tapping 
Franklin on the shoulder, he bade him bring his 
friends to a quiet room where they could drink their 
wine in peace, so that the rowdy ones could settle 
their business how they pleased, and give them no 
further annoyance. This was such an ordinary thing, 
that Egremont and his party rose to their feet and 
followed at once to the room which I had lately occu- 
pied. There they drank their wine, and in secret 
talked over their final plans — and there they slept. 

The inn had grown quiet when Warren came to 
us, and bidding us follow him, led the way to the 
room. A fire was blazing on the hearth, the flickering 
light falling on the wainscot of the chamber. A lamp 
hung on the wall, as before, throwing a feeble light 
around. At the table sat four men in high-backed 
chairs. A couple of them were leaning forward, their 
heads upon their arms, which rested on the table. Two 
others were sitting so that they leaned against the 
chair backs, their heads lying heavily on their chests. 
One of these was Nicolas Franklin; the other Sir 
Robert Blakeloke. 

" Who are those two ? " said I, pointing to the men 
whose faces were hidden. 

"Nay, I know not. But see for yourself," re- 
sponded Warren; and so saying he went to one and 
lifted his head. 

" You will wake them ! " I exclaimed. 

"Wake them? Nothing will wake them yet, my 
master; not even all the heralds of her Majesty blow- 
ing their silver trumpets at the same moment in this 
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very chamber. Nor will they stir for many an hour. 
But who is this ? " 

" Lord Egremont," I answered. 

"And this?" 

"Adam Leugar, a Gentleman Pensioner who is 
betraying his trust to her Majesty, like those other 
men," said I scornfully, regretting that I could not 
wreak my vengeance on such traitors. 

" They will wake some time to-morrow, and wonder 
how they lost a whole day in their history," said War- 
ren, his eyes twinkling, and the faintest trace of a 
smile on his thin lips. 



CHAPTER XXXm 

THE CAPTIVE QUEEN 

By daybreak Gower and I were in the saddle, about 
to start on the last stage of our journey to Tutbury. 
When we had finished our breakfast, Warren took me 
by the arm and led me to the room where the sleepers 
were. 

" Make the most of your time. Master Flamsteed, 
and these men will not disturb you. See them." 

They were as we had left them the night before, 
wrapped in sleep and breathing heavily. 

" But what if they take vengeance, Master Dent, 
if, when they awake, they suspect you of having 
drugged their wine ? " said I, somewhat apprehensive 
of consequences to those who had so outwitted the 
conspirators. 

" Take vengeance ? " quoth the landlord, with a 
loud laugh. " Let them try it on. I have half a score 
of serving-men who will put them in the horse-trough 
if they venture on such a mad exploit. And a loyal 
Mayor in the city, too, to look after my safety. A 
hundred 'prentice lads would be delighted to trounce 
them with their clubs, if the word were passed. Be 
easy on that point, sir, for at the One Pin we are well 
able to look after ourselves." 

The road to Tutbury was not a good one, and con- 
sequently, while the distance from Lichfield was but 
twelve miles as the crow flies, it was afternoon before 
we reached the castle gates. Thrice in the short space 
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of country which we travelled that day we saw some 
hanging — ^vagabonds who had been breaking the law 
in some way, and had come to this extremity. The 
men had had their chance, and had little cause of 
complaint in consequence. They had their warning 
when caught for the first time in the act of violence 
to travellers on the Queen's highway, and were 
whipped at the cart's tail. They had no excuse that 
starvation was their lot, for food was provided for 
them under certain conditions ; but the lazy spirit was 
in them when they were bom, and they cared more to 
tramp the land and be a terror and a nuisance wherever 
they went than work; so that on the second falling 
into the hands of the parish constables an ear was 
slit or bored through with a hot iron. A man must 
be a bad one in the grain if that is not warning 
enough, and when he goes on in his evil ways, a 
scoundrel to the last, and knowing the penalty, he 
must needs forfeit all pity, and pay the price, which 
is death by hanging. The great evil lay in the fact 
of the unevenness with which justice was adminis- 
tered. One magistrate would wink at irregularities, 
and simply warn a man out of the parish, but an- 
other would run a man up on the nearest tree without 
compunction. The unevenness of justice is one of the 
blots which mark the rule of the Tudors. 

But the hangings that day saved us from being 
molested on the road, for the news spread through the 
parishes like wildfire. It was a risky thing for only 
two men to travel in company. A score of wandering 
vagabonds could have barred the way at any lonely 
point, armed with scythes, bill-hooks, old arquebuses, 
swords, bludgeons, or any other weapon which came 
to hand, and it might fare badly when two horsemen 
had to face such odds. But we did not so much as 
have a tussle, even when we rode clean through a 
gipsy camp pitched on either side of the road, four 
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miles distant from Tutbury. There were scowls, of 
course, and there were stone-throwings, and curses 
which made one^s ears tingle to remember, and all 
these from the women; but that was the worst, since 
the men had gone off to see the hangings. 

It was afternoon when we came in sight of the 
famous stronghold where the Scottish Queen was held 
a prisoner. It stood on a commanding eminence, 
higher than Windsor, where our own Queen loved to 
dwell, and was of great extent and magnificence. The 
castle itself was surrounded on three sides by a high 
wall, the precipitous declivity on the fourth side ren- 
dering it unnecessary to provide anything for the pur- 
pose of defence beyond a low wall which would prevent 
those who walked in the garden from falling over. 

Around this stronghold spread a richly wooded 
park, the trees of which — since it was winter when I 
saw it — were destitute of leaves. It must have been 
very beautiful when seen in summer-time from the 
castle. Sweeping through the park to the foot of the 
hill which led up to the gate-house was a broad avenue, 
along which half a dozen troopers could ride abreast. 

Mounting the hill, we halted, and presently a 
warden demanded our business when I called for ad- 
mission. 

" To see the Earl of Shrewsbury, and on the 
Queen's errand," I responded. 

There was no delay when the man heard this. The 
heavy gates swung open, and leaving our horses in 
charge of the stablemen, we followed a page who led us 
into a long room, along one side of which the lozenged 
windows ranged. Left to our own devices for a time, 
while the lad went to seek the Earl and tell him of 
my arrival and desire to see him, we whiled the time 
away by gazing, first around the handsome chamber, 
which bore tokens of occupation by a lady of the high- 
est rank — the Queen of Scots, of course — and then. 
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tiring of this, and wanting some diversion, we crossed 
to the window, and looked into the garden which lay 
below. 

Upon a broad stretch of greensward stood a group 
of ladies, all handsomely dressed — ^ladies of rank and 
breeding, as every gesture, however trivial, told. But 
ami^ that little group of four was one whom — ^al- 
though I had never seen her before — ^I knew to be 
Mary of Scotland, the prisoner-Queen. I had been 
told by all who had seen her that she was the most 
beautiful woman of her age, and that her social charm 
was unrivalled. I did not wonder, when I saw her, 
that even that Maccabseus Knox, as her Grace some- 
times called him, found it hard to resist the enchant- 
ment whereby men are bewitched. That, indeed, was 
his own assertion. Her broad and open brow, her 
haughty look, the decision about her mouth, the very 
gesture, even while she purposed to be friendly to those 
who were sharing her exile and imprisonment out of 
pure love and loyalty — all answered to the description 
I had heard reiterated at Court. 

"It is the Queen of Scots, Gower," I exclaimed, 
while watching her eagerly. 

Gower said nothing, but nodded and gazed curious- 
ly on what he saw below, and I, absorbed in thought, 
was not inclined to speak. Who, ignorant of the crisis 
which had come upon the nation, would have thought 
that in that small garden — ^where everything was so 
placid, and naught was there of human life but this 
group of beautiful women — there should be the ele- 
ments of danger alike to the country and the religion 
for which so much had been suffered? But, as I 
chanced to know, it was even so. If by any ill-fortune 
Mary should escape from the care of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury and join the rebel lords, there would be 
endless trouble in store, an upheaval of all things, 
the renewal, perhaps, of the fires of Smithfield, a fresh 
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inroad of the accursed Spaniards with their haughty 
pride and cruelty, and all the stagnation, the shames, 
and horrors that come wherever Home has asserted 
her sway. 

Presently, through the open casement, I heard the 
Queen's voice, full of sweetness. She was calling to 
the ring-doves which stood on the roof and gargoyles; 
and while she called she turned and looked up with 
keen, dark eyes to the feathered pets. One came down 
with a gentle swoop, and perched upon her braceleted 
wrist, cooing pleasantly, and as she smoothed its 
feathers with her soft fingers the Queen bent down 
and kissed it. Another came and stood beside it, and 
waited to be caressed, and yet a third, followed by a 
score of others which settled on the grass and walked 
about with dainty strut, expecting to be fed. They 
scrambled for the corn she flung among them, while 
those on her wrist took the seeds gently from her open 
hand. 

"Now go, my pretty ones," cried Mary, after a 
time, spreading her hands and arms abroad, as if to 
wave them their signal for departing. The birds rose 
slowly, and flew back to the places they had quitted 
at her call, where they plumed themselves and spread 
their wings to catch the sunshine. 

The Queen turned her face upward to watch them ; 
but while she looked the smiling mouth grew grave and 
the dark eyes sparkled with tears. 

" Would that I could soar like those little ones ! " 
she cried. " I would fly away to be free ! Aye ! free I 
free as God's pure cool breezes that are e'en now play- 
ing on my cheeks! Oh, Sybil, I would barter all my 
beauty to be like them ! " — but she said no more, for 
her voice broke, and tears ran down her cheeks. 

Sybil, who had drawn closer at the captive's words, 
drew nearer yet to speak some words of cheering to 
her royal mistress, who walked to and fro on the grass. 
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"I am a captive Queen, Sybil, and what comfort 
can there be for me ? " Mary exclaimed passionately 
when she to whom she spoke threw her arms about her 
neck. Ere long she disengaged herself gently, and 
kissing the lady who had caressed her, began again 
her walk with downcast head and clasped hands. The 
others, seeing her overcome by such a paroxysm of 
grief, stood back and watched, and wept with her in 
truest sympathy. 

While gazing on the beautiful Queen, and marking 
the plaintive look upon her face, I could not but be 
filled with regret that I was here to add to the sad- 
ness, and draw yet tighter the cords which were bind- 
ing her, and, perhaps, ensure her death. No woman 
so young and beautiful — for even now she was but 
eight-and-twenty — ^had ever passed through so many 
vicissitudes in so short a space of time. While some 
are but beginning life, Mary had already come on 
irremediable disaster. For here was a Queen who 
was yet a prisoner, and for aught that I could see 
doomed to ascend the scaffold steps and die at the 
block. 

It was pain to think of it. A widow before she was 
nineteen, she set out for her Scottish kingdom. Her 
people were awaiting her coming, not with the inten- 
tion of treating her kindly, but with curiosity and 
alarm. Elizabeth, our own proud Queen — so men de- 
clared, and I confess that I think they were not wrong 
in what they said — ^would have been glad had the ship 
which bore the royal girl sunk in the stormy sea. Mary 
had landed on the shores of her own kingdom, and 
found some ready to love her, but many more — because 
they were Reformers, and she a rigid Catholic — ^pre- 
pared to hate her to the death. Knox, who might 
have led her had he been but kind, was waiting to 
deal with her as though she had been Satan incarnate. 
I have not wondered since that she once called him 
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"tliat Maocabseus of the Kirk of Scotland," and did 
so with a scorn in her voice and gesture which, once 
heard and seen, could never be forgotten. 

I could not but be filled with regret while I watched 
that sad scene in the castle garden. She had come to 
England, driven hither by her rebellious lords, and 
hoping against hope that Elizabeth woidd be kind. 
Alas! she had found a prison. But how could those 
tears condone her guilt? Much sinned against by a 
disloyal people, yet she had been sinning. She was in 
the conspiracy to murder our Queen, and subvert the 
Protestantism for which so many had died, and which 
had already brought such comfort to the land. I ques- 
tioned in my mind, while I stood leaning on the win- 
dow-sill, how one so gentle and beautiful could act so 
guiltily. It appeared to me so unnatural. But in time 
I considered with what different eyes Reformers and 
Catholics looked at truth. Those who followed Luther 
or Calvin made this their standard of right and wrong, 
even while they differed in many things — that no cause 
can be served, nor ought to be, by a known lie. 

It was all so different with those who were Mary's 
spiritual advisers. They continually impressed it upon 
her, thkt their Church must triumph at all costs, and 
that no good Catholic must ever dream of placing 
truth or justice or any other noble thing first, and the 
Church second. Such a precept as that — I was going 
to say such an accursed precept — if she honestly be- 
lieved in it, and I think she did — served to render Mary 
honest in her deceptions, however vile at heart her ene- 
mies may have thought her. I have many a time 
thought, as I did when looking out on her as she paced 
the greensward at Tutbury Castle, that while she pre- 
tended to be on affectionate terms with Elizabeth, 
she believed herself to be doing God service by seek- 
ing to encompass the death of the English Queen. 

I might have been wrong. Many have told me 
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since that I was; but I hold to my own opinion, and 
it is in Mary's favour. 

My reverie was broken in upon by the entrance of 
the page, who came to say that the Earl would see 
me at once. I followed the lad's lead to a room into 
which the sun, now very low, was coming slantwise 
through the window, and lighting up the costly tapes- 
try which hung upon the opposite wall. The light fell 
also on the face of Shrewsbury, who served as jailer 
to the captive Queen. 

He was sitting at a table on which there lay a 
litter of papers, and did not look up at once. Pen 
in hand, he scanned a paper on which the ink was 
still wet, halting to make an alteration of a word here 
and there, frowning, or looking pleased as the perusal 
and alteration took, or did not take, his fancy. But 
presently he turned, and I liked him from the first 
glance he gave me. 

Lord Hunsdon — and I, too, I must confess — had an 
idea that Shrewsbury, being a Catholic, was scarcely 
to be trusted, but I could hardly conceive him capable 
of treachery while I watched him. His clear, light- 
brown eyes were frank, and he looked at me fearlessly. 
There was, moreover, on his weather-beaten face a 
certain air of honesty, which showed itself even when 
he was unaware that he was being watched. 

"You found me busy, Master Flamsteed," said he 
pleasantly ; " busy, too, at what some would suppose 
a strange avocation for a soldier." 

I looked at him inquiringly, for I did not under- 
stand. 

" It was a bit of verse with which I sought to while 
away the monotony of my dreary life here. With 
the Scottish Queen in my charge, I dare not ride forth 
for hunting, nor for any other kind of pleasure, and 
with the rebel lords in such proximity 'twere danger- 
ous to be away, though but for an hour. But you 
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have come from her Majesty? Has she sent me a 
stronger force to defend the castle more eflEectively ? " 
he added questioningly. 

" Nay, my lord, I have brought with me but one 
serving-man, and I come not from her Majesty, but 
from Lord Sunsdon," said I. 

" Ha ! where is he ? " his lordship exclaimed, look- 
mg disappointed. 

" By this time he should be far on the way hither 
with a large army for the south, bent on crushing the 
rebellion that aims at the overthrowing of the English 
throne. But this letter will tell what Lord Hunsdon's 
wishes are." 

Shrewsbury took the letter from my hand, and look- 
ing carefully at the seal which bore Hunsdon's crest 
— a hind's head with a slip of holly in the mouth — ^he 
opened the missive, and began to peruse it, leaving 
me at liberty to gaze around. The room in which I 
stood was the Earl's library. There were at least four 
hundred books, but what their titles were I could 
not tell, since these volumes being elegantly bound, 
were turned leaf edge outward, to show the gilding, 
the silken strings, and the golden clasps. 

Pausing in the midst of his perusal of the letter 
to look at me — ^grimly, as I thought — the Earl saw 
that I was casting inquiring glances at the books; not 
that I was any book-lover, but I liked to see a well- 
bound volume. 

" Do not hesitate, Master Flamsteed. If the books 
take your fancy, look at them with all liberty." And 
so saying, his lordship went on reading. 

Stepping forward to the shelves, I took out a book 
here and there, and judged, from what I saw, the 
scholarly tastes of the owner. " Godfrey of Bouillon " 
was one; another was " Amadis of Gaul." Yet a third 
was " Gesta Bomanorum." Close by was the " Amor- 
ous Fiametta," and next " The Seven Champions." 
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The last I liked amazingly, and si)ent a few minutes 
at it. On a shelf by itself were ranged small piles 
of manuscript, labelled " Original Verse." This was 
nothing to be surprised at, for nearly every gentle- 
man dabbled in poetry, whether he turned out verses 
good or bad. Of course a great deal was bad, wretch- 
edly so; but a great deal was of a high order. The 
tastes of the gentlemen of the day ran in the direc- 
tion of composing music and writing verses. One 
who claimed to be abreast of his contemporaries had 
so accustomed himself to the fancies of the times that 
he was able to play an instrument with skill, and more 
than that, would write the verse he chose to sing when 
called upon to play. I have done it myself, but am 
not aware that any one counted either my playing 
or my verse-making worth much. 

But I had not long for this diversion, for the Earl 
had read and reread his letter, and was gazing into the 
fire thoughtfully when I chanced to glance at him. 

" There is no small danger afoot. Master Flam- 
steed," said he, turning to me at that moment. " Lord 
Hunsdon tells me that you can throw some light on 
what the Catholics intend, in their endeavour to get 
my prisoner from me. What can you tell me ? " 

I told him what I had heard in Sir Robert Blake- 
loke's chamber, and also of our doings at the One Pin 
in Lichfield. 

" By my faith ! " he exclaimed, laughing in spite 
of his anxiety; " 'twas a quaint trick, and I will reward 
Master Warren and the landlord, too, when I see them. 
But bethink you, Master Flamsteed, how we stand. 
I have less than two hundred men, and Egremont — 
shame on him for his duplicity! he might have played 
the honest man and shown himself against the Queen, 
and not have wormed out the secrets of the Court 
like a paid spy who deserves to be pilloried! — Egre- 
mont, you say, thinks to bring in four hundred men 
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from Burton. Strong as the castle is, I could not 
hold out long against them, since every hour of delay 
would but make my case more desperate. The rebels 
are in force at Doncaster, and could easily pit four 
thousand men against me. And what could I do 
against such odds? The Queen would be surely gone 
out of my hands in the end, however bravely we 
fought." 

" But has not Lord Hunsdon told you where to 
take your prisoner ? " I asked. 

"Not one word." 

There was silence for a while, the Earl sitting with 
folded arms, and feet outstretched toward the fire, 
into which he gazed intently, as if in search for some 
inspiration with which to meet his difficulty. 

"Would you object to a little further venture for 
our Queen's sake. Master Flamsteed ? " 

" Tell me, my lord, what the venture shall be, and 
I am ready," I answered briefly. 

I had heard whispers at Windsor and St. James's, 
expressing doubts as to Shrewsbury's loyalty. Some 
ventured to say that, being a Catholic, he was playing 
into the hands of the rebel lords; but while I watched 
the nobleman, I could have staked my life that he had 
been maligned, and that he had enemies at Court who 
were whispering his honour away. Such a man as he 
was not one to play his royal mistress false. 

" Tell me, my lord, what the venture shall be, and 
I am ready," had been my reply ; but for a little while 
the Earl was silent, I standing near at hand, gazing, 
like him, at the blazing logs upon the hearth, and won- 
dering what new danger was in store. But his lord- 
ship, on whose face there was a sombre look, spoke, 
just as I began to grow impatient, and as though there 
had been no interval of silence. 

" I will send a messenger at once to Derby, and beg 
the Earl of Huntingdon to bring me a body of four 
19 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

AT THE WHY NOT? 

In less than half an hour we were gone, Oliver and 
Bedboy remaining in the stable, since they were not 
snfficiently fresh to undertake all that might be re- 
quired of them during the night. Gower was deter^ 
mined to accompany us, and side by side, followed by 
a score of splendidly armed and mounted soldiers bear- 
ing the Shrewsbury badge — a lion statant with tail 
extended — ^we travelled on the road to Lichfield, trust- 
ing not to be too late. A little on the Tutbury side 
of Rugeley, which was some seven miles distant from 
the cathedral city, the road branched off, so that travel- 
lers coming from Lichfield and bound for Burton would 
turn aside at that point. A doubt arose in our minds 
as to whether Egremont and his party had already 
passed, and it proved, when we made inquiries at a 
hostelry which stood at the parting of the ways, that 
four horsemen, answering to the description I gave, 
had gone by half an hour before. 

** Follow who can ! " I cried, turning my horse to 
the Burton road. "We are riding for the Queen's 
weal!'' 

Then began a furious ride, wherein we pressed 
forward, heedless of the dangers which confronted us 
on those execrable roads. More than one horse fell, 
and threw his rider heavily, but the others dashed on, 
waiting for no one. The men were loyal to the back- 
bone, and the whisper had gone through the castle 
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before we started that there was danger and indeed 
treachery afoot. Had it been dark, it had been mad- 
ness to have gone at such a pace; but the clearing 
on both sides of the road — so made for a hundred 
yards or more to right and left, in order to afford no 
lurking place for footpads and all who sought to 
pounce out on unwary travellers — ^was plainly seen by 
the aid of the moon which peeped fitfully from be- 
hind the broken clouds. Behind and before, too, we 
could readily mark if other wayfarers were coming or 
going. 

But there were no signs of those whom we pursued 
when we pulled up at a hostelry just within the town 
— the first house, in fact, within the boundaries. 

A hostler was leaning idly against the pole, at the 
top of which the sign-board swung. 

"Ho, there! Hast seen four travellers pass by of 
late ? " I cried, pulling up my horse so suddenly that 
those who rode behind barely escaped riding me down. 

" Aye ! " was the curt answer. 

" And how long since ? " 

" Ten minutes." 

" Which way went they ? " 

"In at this door," the fellow answered easily, and, 
with a straw which he pulled out of his mouth, point- 
ing to the entrance of the Why Not? as the inn was 
called. 

" What were they like ? " 

" One was his worship the Mayor of Lichfield. Be- 
like enough, an it please you, since you have just come 
from that direction, you know him. Tall, lean, ca- 
daverous — ^beshrew me ! every one in these parts knows 
him ! " said the hostler grimly. 

"But the others who came with him — ^who were 
they ? " said I, beginning to fear that we had had our 
ride for nothing. 

" One was a canon from the cathedral, and the 
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others were citizens of substance, alike in pocket and 
in i)erson," answered the man, with a grin. 

" Have no others come our way ? " 

"None that I have seen for the last three hours," 
said the hostler, replacing the straw in his mouth, and 
strolling off as if he deemed that he had given enough 
information for nothing. 

Here was a disappointment, but, as Gower and 
some of the troopers averred, the men we sought were 
behind us and not in Burton; so that if we chose to 
put up for an hour or two to breathe and feed the 
horses, we might rest ourselves, setting three or four 
to watch the road and give instant warning should 
Egremont and his companions approach. This being 
decided upon, I turned into the Why Not?, and meet- 
ing the landlord in the passage, asked him to show 
me to a room where I might quietly rest a while. 

" There's the public room," said the landlord 
genially; "but I suppose 'tis not quiet enough?" 

" Nay, mine host ; I have travelled far to-day, and 
have had little rest, and as we halt here for a couple of 
hours while the horses get breathed, I may as well 
be as quiet as possible," I responded. 

The host of the Why Not? considered a moment, 
as if he ran over in his mind what rooms were at 
liberty; and then bade me follow him. 

"We are so full up to-night, sir, that I have only 
one room to offer you — small, and not the most com- 
fortable, I wot; but 'twill serve your turn to drink 
such wine as you may order." 

" Where you will, landlord, so that I may be quiet," 
was my answer; for now that I had missed the men 
I sought, I wanted to be alone a while to think what 
were best to be done. 

Entering a small room, lighted dimly by a smoke- 
begrimed lanthom, which might very well have done 
duty in the stable, I flung myself into the settle, and 
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having been served with the wine I called for, began to 
think. The Why Not? was close to the entrance on 
the Lich£eld side of Burton, and no travellers could 
enter the town by any other way without travelling 
five or six miles round. Would Egremont think it 
necessary to do that? Scarcely, I thought. Doubtless 
finding, on their awaking, that the travelling doctor 
had served them such a trick, and that time was there- 
fore going, they were more likely to take the shortest 
road and get on to Lord Wharton's mansion, or wher- 
ever else they might decide for a meeting. Since they 
had not yet arrived, the Earl of Shrewsbury's riders 
— ^loitering about outside with orders to hinder any 
who might answer to the description I gave until I 
could be called — ^might well be trusted not to allow 
Egremont and the others to slip by, and so evade us. 
As for the presence of the troopers at the inn, that was 
nothing, since it was such an everyday occurrence. 
Men of all sorts and conditions came and went, and 
landlords, having an eye to business, asked no ques- 
tions. When men called for wine, and set down good 
money on the table, it was brought to them. If they 
wanted a room to themselves, and looked likely to play, 
they had the room, so far as acconmiodation allowed, 
and the troopers could linger outside, or go into the 
kitchen and drink, just as they pleased. 

It was not long before I had decided on the course 
I should pursue; but, willing to give the horses a rest, 
since they might have much travelling to do that 
night, I sat before the smouldering fire with folded 
arms and feet outstretched to get the warmth. 

After a time a sound caused me to look quickly 
round to the door, but I saw that it was shut. Yet 
I heard heavy footsteps as plainly as though some per- 
sons crossed the floor of the room where I was sitting; 
indeed, the boards on which the settle stood jarred 
and shook me slightly. Then came the scuffle of chairs. 
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as of men drawing up to the table. It was all so near 
that when I stood and glanced round the high-backed 
settle at the table behind it, I thought myself be- 
witched, for the room had no one in it but myself, so 
far as I could see, so that I sat down again. 

A short silence followed. On a sudden I sprang 
to my feet with a smothered exclamation of surprise, 
but by good fortune my movement and that low cry 
were nearly noiseless. Now I had the explanation of 
those sounds that had so alarmed me. The inn itself 
was built for the most part of strong timber. Mine 
host of the Why Not?, finding some of the rooms too 
large for ordinary purposes, had cut off the portion 
in which I sat from the larger room by means of a 
thin partition of lath and plaster. The device had 
provided an extra room, but it had not secured pri- 
vacy. Any one sitting as I was could hear all that 
was said in the next room with ease, even to the lowest 
cough, the movement of a foot among the rushes on 
the floor; a whisper, almost, would be audible. 

What caused me such surprise, and to spring up 
so suddenly into an attitude of attention, was a voice 
to which I would have sworn as confidently as if I 
had seen the speaker's face and lips. 

It was none other than Nicolas Franklin's. 

" The hostler tells me that Lord Wharton and 
the Lowthers will be here in a few minutes, but says 
that the landlord must not know that the fellow 
was sent to fetch them. What wine will you take, 
my lord ? " 

"What you will, Master Franklin, provided it be 
good," came the answer, and so far as I could remem- 
ber, it was the voice I had heard when Flaunting and 
I were in hiding at Blakeloke Castle. Nay, when he 
spoke, there were the peculiar halt and lisp which 
assured me that it was Lord Egremont. 

" And you, Sir Kobert ? " 
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" Oh ! a cup of Malmsey. I have as great a liking 
for it as the drunken Duke of Clarence had." 

There was no mistaking the voice for any other 
than that of the master of Blakeloke. 

Were there others besides those three? Was 
Leugar there? I asked of myself when I bent forward 
in a listening attitude, hand to ear, so as to lose no 
word. Yes, he was, for without waiting to be asked, 
he expressed his wish for a flagon of muscadine. 

" Then I will see to it, Leugar, that the flagon be 
not too large. We want clear heads to-night, if Whar- 
ton and the Lowthers are ready," said Egremont. 

" As you will, my Lord Egremont," responded Leu- 
gar, with a laugh. " Muscadine may be sweet, but it 
is not heady." 

While he spoke two or three others entered the 
room, and there were the sounds of chairs thrust back, 
as if those who sat had risen to greet the newcomers. 

«'Tis Wharton I" exclaimed Sir Kobert. "But 
who are these gentlemen, my lord ? '' 

"Do you not know them, Blakeloke? They are 
the liowthers, each of whom hath a hundred well- 
mounted men outside the town, in readiness to ride to 
any place Lord Egremont may choose to name." 

" And have you no men to hand, Wharton ? " said 
Egremont eagerly. 

"Yes, my lord. Two hundred who can be in the 
saddle in a couple of hours." 

I have no need to tell all that I heard in the con- 
ference which followed more than this — that it was 
decided to start at midnight for Tutbury, where the 
chief warden was to throw open the gate at the hoot- 
ing of an owl. 

Lord Wharton was saying: "Before daybreak, the 
Queen of Scots shall be ours, and if Shrewsbury will 
not join us, he shall hang at his own gate." 

That was enough. Going softly to the door, which 
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opened with a slight creaking of the hinges, I slipped 
into the passage, and down the stairs. The troopers 
were outside, some sitting on the benches, and drink- 
ing, heedless of the cold; others standing in little 
groups, or looking to the horses that were munching 
away at the oats which had been served out to them. 
In the distance, on the Lichfield road, I could see the 
gleam of steel as the moonbeams played upon the 
breastplates and weapons of three or four of Shrews- 
bury's men, who were loitering about to listen for the 
approach of the men we had come to intercept. 

"Run, my good fellow, and bid your comrades 
yonder to come hither instantly," said I to one of the 
troopers ; and leaping on a horse at the word, to get to 
them the more quickly, the man galloped down the 
road to carry my message. 

When they all gathered round, and bent their heads 
toward me to hear what I had to say, I told the men 
in a low voice what I had heard, and one and all ex- 
pressed their willingness to effect the capture of the 
conspirators. 

" Then, Burrell," said I, to the captain of the troop, 
" set aside half of your men to look to the horses, and 
prevent any one from leaving the inn, either by front 
door or back, and let the others follow me with arms 
ready for a fight ; for it may come to that." 

The captain told off his men at once, and the others 
followed me up the stairs with stealthy tread. At 
the top we met the landlord, and by the aid of a lan- 
thom hanging on the wall I could tell that his face 
was full of wonder at seeing a dozen men come up 
to a part of the house where they could have no pos- 
sible business. 

" Hist, landlord ! " said I, holding up my hand by 
way of warning, fearing that he might raise an alarm. 
Stepping forward, and standing at his side, I spoke. 
"W^e are on the Queen's business, searching for 
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traitors. Not one word from you, or we will bum the 
house about your ears." 

" If it be Queen's business I am with you, heart and 
soul," responded the man, looking relieved. "But 
where are you going ? " 

" To the room into which you showed four travel- 
lers not long since," I whispered; "the room next to 
that in which you placed me." 

" 'Tis close at hand, and I will show the way." 

The man went down the passage softly, followed 
by us all, and never did I know a dozen heavy-booted 
troopers tread the boards so lightly as did those who 
were advancing now with drawn swords. The land- 
lord was about to lay his hand on the door to thrust 
it open, but I prevented him, and bade him stand out 
of the way. 

"But remember what I told you," said I wam- 
ingly. 

As the man dropped back, I opened the door quiet- 
ly, and entered, the others pressing in after me. For 
a moment or two those who sat at the table were too 
eagerly discussing their plans to be aware of our pres- 
ence, and it gave me time to look on those whom I had 
resolved to make prisoners. I had made no mistake. 
There were three men whom I did not know ; the other 
four were those whom Gower and I had tracked from 
Blakeloke Castle. 

Then on a sudden there was an outcry. Franklin 
had looked up, and saw that the room was quietly fill- 
ing with armed men, and with an oath he sprang to 
his feet. The others rose with the alarm, and, as if 
by instinct, although they had not all seen us, their 
faces being turned the other way, they knew that 
danger was afoot, and drew their swords. 

"Wharton," cried Egremont, turning savagely on 
his companion, " you have betrayed us ! " 

" I ? It is the other way, my lord I " exclaimed 
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Wharton. " Was it for this you lured us here? " And 
there was such anger in his voice, and such danger- 
ous passion in his eyes, that I was not surprised to see 
him dash his fist into the face of his confederate. 

" Is it so? " cried one of the Lowthers with a savage 
note in his voice. " This devil Franklin has well-nigh 
ruined me more than once, but this time pays for all I " 

With a sudden lunge he drove his sword clean 
through the breast of the man who had proved to be 
my evil genius since I had left Windsor on her Maj- 
esty's errand. Clutching the keen blade with his 
naked hands, as it tore through the flesh, Franklin 
sought to stay its progress ; but it went on relentlessly, 
cutting his hands as they held it, so that blood sprang 
from them as well as from the other wound. Without 
a scream or groan he fell back, dropping off the sword 
against the wall, from whence he tumbled to the 
ground, where he lay still and senseless; doubtless 
dead. 

Meanwhile the troopers had poured into the room, 
so crowding it that there was little space for fight. 
Lord Egremont had staggered before the fierce blow 
he had received from Wharton, and before he could 
recover, big man though he was, another blow followed, 
and another; then his colleague's sword flashed when 
the blade caught the light. It missed the body, but 
passed through his lordship's arm. Leaping backward, 
his feet caught in the decaying rushes on the floor, 
and he fell with a scream of pain full on the burn- 
ing logs in the great fireplace. With an unselfishness 
which I could not but admire, much as I hated the 
man for a traitor, Sir Robert Blakeloke flung his sword 
aside, so putting himself at our mercy, and sprang 
forward to pull Egremont from the flames which had 
already caught some of his clothing. The sword fell 
at my feet, and I put my foot upon it, while I called 
on the troopers to arrest the other conspirators. 
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Leugar was evidently the worse for the wine he had 
drunk, notwithstanding Lord Egremont's warning, and 
instead of being able to make a sturdy defence, lost 
the grip of his sword as soon as he essayed to use it. 
The burly trooper who opposed him, seeing the sort of 
man he had to deal with, struck the weapon aside, 
and it went flying slantwise to the ceiling, where it 
rebounded, bringing down some of the ornamental 
plaster with it. Then rushing in, the soldier caught 
Leugar by the throat, and shook him well-nigh sense- 
less. Leugar was but slight, and stood no chance in 
the hands of one so strong, so that he had no alterna- 
tive but to yield. The others were speedily overcome, 
for there was no room for swordplay, so that only two 
men remained free — one of them Sir Robert Blakeloke, 
who was striving to stifle the flames which were wrap- 
ping themselves round the senseless lord. 

"Can you not help me. Master Flamsteed?" the 
Knight cried reproachfully, looking up into my face. 
" Is his lordship to die before one's face, and so hor- 
ribly, too, for want of a helping hand ? " 

A couple of troopers who stood near stooped to as- 
sist Blakeloke; but in helping his friend, and heedless 
of himself, the partelet of embroidered lawn about 
the Knight's neck caught fire, and the flames, with a 
sudden hiss, flashed round his face, burning hair and 
beard, and scorching him horribly. Forgetful of the 
Knight's treatment in the bygone days, Gower caught 
at a curtain which hung on the wall close by, and tear- 
ing it down with sudden energy, flung it over Sir 
Robert's head and saved him thus from further injury. 

Bidding the troopers bind their prisoners securely, 
I cleared a space for Egremont and Blakeloke, and 
then knelt beside them to see what could be done to 
relieve their sufferings. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

THE CHALLENGE IN THE WOOD 

When we were about to start for Tutbury Castle 
with our prisoners — all save Franklin — strapped by the 
feet to their own horses, I bethought me of the hostler 
who had been the go-between, and had brought Whar- 
ton and the Lowthers to the hostelry. Calling for him, 
he did not answer, and in spite of a diligent search he 
was nowhere to be found. 

Anxious to get back to the Earl, and make sure 
of our prisoners, we went through the streets at a 
steady trot, halting, however, for a few minutes while 
I dismounted to enter the Mayor's house, to tell him 
of the evil we had, as we hoped, nipped in the bud, but 
bidding him to be on the alert, and call out the burgh- 
ers' guard to prevent any one from doing aught that 
would bring damage to the Queen's cause. 

This had taken some time, and doubtless served to 
add to the peril we were likely to encounter during 
our ride. But springing into my saddle when the in- 
terview with his worship was over, I led the way, and 
rode out of Burton toward Tutbury at a stiff trot, 
but slower than we should have gone, owing to the 
injuries from which Lord Egremont and Sir Robert 
Blakeloke were suffering. There was little doubt, 
however, that, the castle being not more than ^ve miles 
away, we should get there in an hour at the farthest, 
provided we met with no hindrances. 

Once or twice, being somewhat in advance of my 
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men, I thought I saw a gleam of steel — a fitful glanc- 
ing of the moon on a helmet among the far-off hedges 
which here and there lined the road. But I put it 
down to fancy. 

We had gone a mile or more beyond the town, when 
Gower came level with me, and I turned to hear what 
he had to say. 

" Master Leugar desires to speak with you, sir, 
and bids me say that 'tis a matter of life and death." 

Pulling up my horse on hearing this, I called on 
Adam Leugar to come forward, telling the trooper 
who rode at his side to keep a firm hand on the bridle. 

"iNow, Master Leugar," said I sternly, "what is 
your will? Be brief, for I am anxious to get to the 
end of the journey without delay." 

Not that he was likely to be much influenced by 
that. But he answered instantly: 

" It touches that very point. Master Flamsteed." 

While he spoke, the moonlight showed him pale of 
face, of deathly pallor almost, and the sweat-drops 
were visible, falling down his cheeks. The man was 
evidently going through the pains of his certain death 
in anticipation. 

" I can tell you news which will serve you well, if 
you will have it on my terms," said he, when I bade 
him proceed. 

"And what are your terms?" I asked, almost 
roughly, a feeling of contempt finding place within 
me for one who was willing to turn informer if he 
could reap advantage. 

" That you set me free as soon as we get to Tut- 
bury," he answered eagerly. 

" Forward ! " I cried abruptly, leaving Leugar to 
come on with the trooper, and riding as I had done 
before, alone. 

" Then you ride to death yourself," cried the other. 
" Yes, and all these men with you I " 
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" What say you ? " I exclaimed, pulling up my horse 
again. 

"I say, you ride to death, and all these men who 
are with you, if you do not heed me." 

" How so ? " 

"Nay, I shall tell you naught if you grant me 
naught," answered Leugar sullenly. 

I sat in my saddle and considered a while, the 
whole company at a halt, the only sounds being those 
of the breathing of the horses, the jangle of the har- 
ness as they tossed their heads, or of some trooper 
clearing his throat or chiding his restless charger. 
Then I called the captain of the troopers to my side, 
and told him what Leugar had said. 

"Promise him nothing, sir," said Burrell, and in 
a tone which betokened infinite contempt for one who 
was willing to buy respite. " If we ride to death, as 
he would seem to imply, I vow he shall die among 
the first. Hands off the bridle, Morton," he said, 
turning to the trooper who was leading Leugar's 
horse. "He shall be my especial care for the re- 
mainder of the journey." And waiting, as it were, 
for me to give the command to proceed, the officer 
prepared to drop back into his place at the head of 
his troop. 

" Forward, men," I cried. " But keep a sharp look- 
out against surprise." 

We rode onward, my own mind busy with this rene- 
gade Gentleman Pensioner, who supposed that he 
might get off scot-free by turning informer. The 
coward! How I scorned him I He had bartered 
loyalty, and was now prepared to purchase liberty 
because he feared to face death. 

" The cad ! " I exclaimed aloud, and perhaps those 
who followed heard me. "I would rather," thought 
I, "have the fellow who goes about the town, openly 
defying law and order, and yet is honest enough while 
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posing as a villain to be one, but will not whimper 
when he has to face the consequences. 'Tis bad 
enough then. But to be a scoundrel in the dark, if 
one might say so, and a seemingly honest man in the 
sunshine, nothing is too bad for him." 

Before long, however, something happened which 
made me think I might have done better to have 
bought his information at his own price. 

A mile beyond the spot at which we had halted the 
road lay through some forest land, where the trees 
came up so closely to the way itself that the branches 
met overhead, and made an archway through which in 
summer the moonbeams could not pass, but now — ^the 
trees being bare of leaves — came fitfully. 

We had gone well into the wood when a voice came 
clear and strong: 

« Halt ! " 

" Who calls on us to halt who are on Queen's busi- 
ness ? " cried I, drawing my sword. 

The men-at-arms behind needed no word from me, 
for there came on the instant the sharp, quick graze 
of steel, as of swords drawn rapidly from their scab- 
bards, and the moon, coming slantwise through a gap 
in the overhanging branches, showed the gleam of 
weapons when I looked round quickly. Those behind 
me were at most a score. In front of me were a full 
hundred, so far as one could judge. The way was 
literally blocked with armed horsemen. 

Sharply following on my challenge came the an- 
swer: 

" Who are your prisoners ? " 
I was astounded, and the men behind me likewise, 
for they shouted in astonishment. 

"What do you know as to prisoners?" cried I. 

"Ask no questions, but answer mine," came the 
response, sharply and sternly. "Who are your pris- 
oners i 
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" That is my business. Clear the way, in the 
Queen's name, and suffer us to proceed." 

A scornful laugh came from the front, and then 
a pause, during which we looked ahead on the solid 
Diass of men and chargers, and heard the chink and 
iangle of harness and armour, while the horses tossed 
their heads and moved restlessly on the road. 

"The Queen is at Tutbury, and we are on her 
business," shouted one man in the ranks before us, 
and the words were greeted with shouts by those who 
were ranged behind the leader. 

" Long live the Queen Elizabeth! " shouted my own 
men, in no sense daimted by the numbers confronting 
them. The bulldog spirit of the English, which I saw 
displayed nearly twenty years later, when the Spanish 
Armada swept up the Channel, expecting to find the 
people who rallied round the Queen mere cravens in 
the face of overwhelming odds, had been born long 
before Spain had thought of conquest. Aye! and it 
^as old and well-tried even when the call for its dis- 
3lay came on such fields as Crecy and Agincourt. 
That whole-hearted courage animated the men behind 
me, and the cheers rose, not once but thrice, and 
3nded in a tone of defiance which made our foes know 
that it would be no mean fight which would win for 
them the prisoners they sought to rescue. 

The pause and the space taken by such cheers had 
^ven me opportunity for thought, and turning to 
Burrell, I asked him how he valued the suggestion I 
made to him. 

"Good lack!" said the captain, "why did I not 
think of that myself? Lord Wharton and the Low- 
thers are hostages to use to our advantage. Get your 
pistols ready, my men," he called out loudly. 

This decided me. 

" In the Queen's name, clear the way I " I shouted. 

" You go not this or any other way until you give 
20 
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vp jvmr pfisoneis/' caJkd back tlie officer inpene 

''When joa get them they will be dead men," I 
answcaed. Then, tmnin^ to the men behind me, 
''Sc^dieis, at the fiiat si^n of anj adrmnce on the part 
of jonder men who Ucck the way, dioot the psisoneis 
tfaioii^ the head. Begin with Lovd Whart^m and the 
Lowthen, and after that f oDow me, and strike hard 
if jon kyre jour Qoem ! ^ 

M J words went ringing ont on the ni^t, so that the 
most distant horseman in the opposing pi^rty heard 
them. 

This brou^t the other to a pari^, bnt I refused to 
bate one jot of an^t that I had said. 

**! know not anything as to your name or condi- 
tion," said I in the end, ^bat I swear that if a shot 
is fired, or a single sword-thrust deliyered by one of 
your oomxMmy, eveiy prisoner in my hands shall die. 
And after that yon may do your worst with men who 
know how to fight." 

** Great heaven ! Yon would not dare to touch one 
of the Lowthers?" cried the officer. 

** Try us ! " I answered decisively. " The Lowtheis 
must die if others must. Gret ready, my men," I 
shouted there and then, for I thought that he to whom 
I spoke was handling his pistol menacingly. ^If 
aught happens, shoot your prisoners." 

My men responded with a loud shout of approvaL 

"Will you promise to set them free at the castle 
gates?" exclaimed the officer, as eagerly as ever. If 
the Lowthers were his masters, he was fighting their 
battle well. 

"I will promise nothing, save to kill the prisoners 
if you touch us. Now clear the way and let us 
pass." 

The officer did not draw aside, but called past me 
to the elder Lowther. 
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"What shall we do, Sir William? Fight for you, 
or suffer you to pass on to Tutbury Castle ? " 

" Stand aside, Ferguson. I thank you for your 
loyalty, but if you press it farther we shall die," came 
the answer. 

** Then be it so," called back the officer, with an 
unwillingness in his tone which showed that he dis- 
liked greatly to leave his masters in our hands. He 
turned his horse round and called forward four or five 
men of quality, judging from the armour they wore, 
and conferred with them eagerly. But we were losing 
time, and I broke in upon their colloquy. 

"If you delay us any longer I will give the order 
to advance, and carry out my promise should we be 
molested." 

That was enough. Ferguson, who was a few paces 
ahead of his men, rode back with the others, and amid 
the sound of many curses, the horsemen under his 
command were drawn up in a row on either side, leav- 
ing space for my own men to ride past them three 
abreast. 

" Now go, and may the devil drive with you ! " ex- 
claimed Ferguson passionately. "Would to God, Sir 
William, you had suffered us to fight ! " 

" Forward I " cried I, leading the way down the 
avenue thus made of men who cursed us at every 
step. The captain of my troopers set the example, 
holding his pistol so that it gleamed in the moon- 
light, the mouth of it toward the head of the prisoner 
whose bridle was flung across his left arm. On the 
other side was another trooper, vith his pistol also 
ready; and so on with every one of the conspira- 
tors we were carrying with us. But not a hand was 
lifted to effect a rescue while our horses trotted 
slowly onward, and as the last man rode clear of 
the enemy we heard a hoarse and angry shout of exe- 
cration. 
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We had thought that having passed them they 
would leave us, but they followed the whole of the 
way, keeping a hundred yards or so behind, till we 
reached the steep slope which led up to the gate-house 
of the castle. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

A MESSAGE FROM HER MAJESTY 

As I have already set down in my story, I had 
heard that the chief warden of Tutbury Castle was 
in league with those without, who sought to rescue 
the Queen of Scots, and would admit the enemy at 
the sound of an owl's hoot. Kesolved to test this, I 
bade Gower, who had once been a forester, to raise 
that night-bird's cry when we halted outside the gates. 
The serving-man responded to my wish with a loud 
monotonous hoot, but hearing nothing from within 
in the way of falling chain or sliding bolt, he raised 
the cry again, and yet again. The ruse answered on 
the third note, for after some stealthy movements, as 
though the bolts and chains were being removed with- 
out others hearing any sound, the gates rolled open 
slowly, and the way into the well-lighted courtyard 
was clear for the horsemen to enter. 

" Arrest that man and close the gates ! '' I cried, 
pointing to the warden who was standing near, gazing 
at us eagerly, as if in search of some one among the 
riders. The captain of the troopers, anticipating my 
order, had already dismounted, and leaving his horse 
to take his own way, he sprang upon the man, and 
throwing his arma about him, held him in a strong 
grip, startled and helpless. 

The fellow, caught in the very act of treachery, 
dared not raise any cry for assistance, for, as far as 
I could tell, he was the only one in league with Lord 
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Wharton and his co-conspirators. Three or four 
others, at the captain's call, sprang from their horses, 
and bound the warden's arms to his sides, so that the 
man, full terror, with the sweat-drops standing on 
his forehead in spite of the coldness of the night, stood 
trembling and with blanched face, wondering at this 
unexpected seizure. At that moment the last man 
had ridden in, and the gates fell together with a heavy 
clang, which brought out some of the servitors on duty, 
who were taken by surprise at seeing a company of 
horsemen without having heard the usual challenge. 

" Where is my Lord of Shrewsbury ? " I asked of a 
page who had run out to see what was doing at so late 
an hour. 

'^ In his bedchamber," was the lad's response. 

" Asleep ? " said I, wondering whether his lordship 
was resting, and if so, how he could dare to do so 
when such danger was afoot. 

"Nay, sir, my lord is too anxious to sleep, I wot. 
He did but say just now that he would have out a 
patrol to search the wood, and then go forward to 
look for you; but as yet he has given no order to that 
effect." 

" Then hasten, boy, and bid him come hither 
speedily. Tell him there are some prisoners of note 
here. Ho ! " I shouted, before the lad had turned to 
do my bidding; "what is that fellow doing at the 
gate ? Stop him I " 

All eyes turned in that direction, where a stable- 
man was busy unbolting the wicket, doubtless intend- 
ing to get away — ^perhaps to give notice to some one 
outside. Gower and two or three others, already dis- 
mounted and standing near, were .on the man in an 
instant, and although the rogue struggled desperately, 
kicking viciously and biting like a dog at those who 
were holding him, he was overpowered, and stood 
bound and swearing by the warden's side. 
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While the tussle was going on the Earl came into 
the courtyard. 

" What news. Master Elamsteed ? " he asked 
eagerly. 

"I have brought those whom I sought, my lord, 
and others of even more importance." 

" Lord Wharton ? " he cried, interrupting me ; for 
the light of the torches fell on the face of the prisoner 
and on the badge upon his breast. 

" Yes, my lord, he and the Lowthers are here. But 
before I say aught of these, I will tell you of this 
warden." 

When Shrewsbury heard of the treachery his anger 
was great, and, calling for a rope, he had the gate- 
keeper swung up on the Justice Elm, as the tree 
was called which stood in the centre of the court- 
yard. 

" And what of the other ? " asked the Earl, pointing 
to the stableman. 

" I know naught, except that we caught him while 
trying to get out by the wicket when he saw what had 
come to the warden. I fear me that it looks like 
treachery, but he must needs be examined closely, my 
lord, and he may be able to tell us something." 

" True. And now concerning these prisoners. 
Bring them into the castle hall, Burrell, and then 
look well to the gates, for if the chief warden proved 
traitor, who may not also be of the same kidney ? " 

" There can be small doubt on that point, my lord. 
I have one or two others in my eye. The fellow who 
is swinging yonder has been bought, I'll warrant, for 
he was ever keen on money, and would have bartered 
his soul — aye ! he has done it ! — for a few gold pieces," 
said Burrell, who thereupon called on some of his men 
to follow Lord Shrewsbury with the prisoners. 

Lord Egremont and Sir Robert Blakeloke were 
Buffering greatly from their burns, and before the 
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Earl began his examination, he called for the captive 
Queen's leech to give them some relief. 

" I think, my lord," said I presently, " it would be 
well to postpone any examination of these men for 
a while. Lord Egremont appears to be far too weak 
to be questioned." 

" What say you, Master Stevens ? " asked the Earl, 
addressing the leech, who was busily engaged in pre- 
paring a salve for the burns. 

"Lord Egremont is like to die if he be troubled 
any further," answered the leech decisively. " And 
I can not see that Sir Robert Blakeloke is in any 
better condition. At the least I would beg you to 
postpone the examination until the morrow, unless you 
want two dead men on your hands. It was most unfor- 
tunate that they had a night journey in the cold air." 

That decidied the matter, and the prisoners were 
put into safe keeping, the examination standing over 
until the morning. 

An hour had passed away, during which the Earl 
had heard my story of the night's adventure, and dis- 
cussed with me his plans for the defence of the castle. 
Anxious to see for himself that nothing was left to 
chance, he rose to his feet, and was about to quit the 
chamber, when the page came in hurriedly, scarcely 
waiting to give the customary knock upon the door. 

" How now, boy ! Do you come in so unceremo- 
niously?" said the Earl with some acerbity; for my 
Lord of Shrewsbury was ever very particular on these 
points. 

" Pardon me, my lord," answered the youth, his 
face colouring deeply with confusion at the rebuke. 
" I forgot all in the news I bring." 

" News ! what news ? " cried his lordship, interrupt- 
ing the page, the boy's words far exceeding in impor- 
tance a little encroachment such as he was guilty of. 
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" A messenger comes from her Majesty at Windsor, 
and comes in such haste that his horse has dropped 
dead outside the gate." 

The boy himself grew breathless in his eagerness, 
and was gone on the instant when my lord bade him 
bring the messenger into his presence without delay. 

" Now what may this mean, Master Flamsteed ? " 
said the Earl, walking up and down the rush-strewn 
floor restlessly. "Would to God it were 'to relieve me 
of this care; for to hold the Scottish Queen in safe 
keeping is a task that is killing me. I can not sleep 
at nights, I can not rest, and were it not for my books 
yonder, which serve to distract me, I should go mad. 
It is terrible to bear such a burden of responsibility. 
Bethink you. If this Queen escaped me, men would 
everywhere denounce me as a traitor. Because I am 
a Catholic, they would say that I had bartered my 
loyalty to my own Queen, and had suffered this Mary 
to go free I To allow her to escape would be not only 
to perjure myself, but to plunge the country into all 
the horrors of civil war, and even the astute Elizabeth, 
with all her statecraft — ^which passes anything I have 
known among the monarchs of her day — would have 
much ado to retain her grip upon the sceptre. God 
only knows how many men, supposed to be loyal alike 
to the Queen and her religion, are tainted, and might 
any day declare themselves on Mary's side." 

"Pardon me, my lord," said I, interrupting him. 
" I have seen much, and heard much of what men think 
and say about the two Queens ; but if the worst came, 
these northern lords would stand but i)oorly in the con- 
test, and Mary would be a Queen without a throne. 
Did I not tell you that in two or three weeks from now 
Lord Hunsdon will have a well-equipped army of fif- 
teen thousand men, all ready to fight for Protestant- 
ism " 

" Master Flamsteed," cried the Earl, " do not put 
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it like that. 'Tis not for Protestantism as against 
Home, for I am a Catholic of the strictest sort; yet, 
while Hunsdon may have his doubts of me, I am for 
the Queen — ^f or Elizabeth I — aye I and so are thousands 
of my own religion; we stand for the liberties of Eng- 
land, and will have naught to do with traitors." 

"I crave your pardon. Earl," said I; but before I 
had time to say more, the curtain which covered the 
door was drawn back, and a travel-stained horseman, 
mud-bespattered even to his hair and beard, appeared. 
I knew him for a gentleman of quality, whom I had 
often seen about the Court of St. James and some- 
times at Windsor — Sir Henry Conyers. He looked 
pale and exhausted, and, standing within the doorway, 
could scarcely keep on his feet. 

" Is Lord Huntingdon here ? " cried Sir Henry, 
coming forward unsteadily. 

" Nay, he is at Derby, but on his way now, I trust, 
with four hundred horse," answered the Earl, his face 
and attitude all eagerness. 

" That is unfortunate," said the other. " I am 
Sir Henry Conyers, one of her Majesty's gentlemen- 
in-waiting, sent hither by her. The Queen said that 
if I could not find the Earl of Huntingdon, I was to 
give this into your hands, my lord, and that you were 
to read and act upon it." 

As the Earl put out his hand to take the letter. 
Sir Henry staggered, and would have fallen had I 
not been near. He sought to recover himself, and even 
made some show of strength, but it was only mo- 
mentary. 

" You are tired, Sir Henry," exclaimed Shrewsbury. 

" I am, my lord," answered the other, sitting on a 
chair close at hand. "I have had but little to eat 
for three days, and have been in the saddle all that 
time, save when I got off one horse to mount another. 
One poor creature is lying dead outside your gate." 
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" And have you had no sleep ? '* I cried. 

" No sleep," answered Sir Henry. " The Queen 
bade me ride night and day, and halt nowhere until I 
had given that letter into the hands of Lord Hunting- 
don or Lord Shrewsbury." 

" What ho, there I Bring this gentleman wine and 
food instantly," cried the Earl, when the page ap- 
];>eared. 

Meanwhile his lordship had turned the letter over 
and over, but without attempting to open it. 

"You do not look to see what her Majesty has to 
«ay, my lord," said Conyers. 

" Why should I? " asked Shrewsbury testily. " 'Tis 
addressed to the Earl of Huntingdon." 

" True ; but said I not that in his absence the letter 
was to be opened by you? Lose no time, my lord, for 
I protest that every moment is of worth, since the news 
is abroad that the rebel lords are not fifty miles away 
from this spot, and Lord Northumberland is on the 
point of starting hither to wrest the Scottish Queen 
from your keeping." 

Hearing this, the Earl broke the royal seal, and 
having read the contents, cried: 

" Thank God I It is a dangerous errand, yet I shall 
not rest until it is done. But 'tis a cruel encroach- 
ment of her Majesty on my honour," he added, pacing 
the floor in great agitation. 

I watched my lord while he tramped the room from 
end to end, his fine face pale with anger and anxiety, 
and his breath coming and going quickly. Presently 
he caught my eye, and halted in front of me. 

"You wonder at my agitation. Master Flamsteed. ; 
But listen, and you shall judge whether I can take 
this calmly. Her Majesty writes this letter to the 
Earl of Huntingdon, passing over my head, although 
I have borne the brunt of the dangers and cares of the 
Scottish Queen's captivity, and bids him take the 
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royal prisoner into safer quarters at Coventry. Good 
Godl does she distrust my loyalty? Have I ever given 
her reason to doubt my honour? — ^I, who have suffered 
on her behalf, and have never thought aught, however 
costly, too much for my Queen? Sir Henry, did the 
Queen seem doubtful of me from anything that you 
observed ? " said Shrewsbury, turning to the messenger. 
But he was already overcome with fatigue, and fast 
asleep. 

"Poor fellow, he at least is true. But Elizabeth 
shall know that Shrewsbury is loyal also, and at her 
bidding, although the doubt stings deeply, I will carry 
this through I " 

I knew not what to say, save to assure his lordship 
that it must be a misunderstanding, and that the Queen 
would make amends so soon as she saw her error. 

" Oh, 'tis not the Queen, I warrant you. 'Tis Cecil, 
who was ever jealous of me." 

"Nay, my lord,^' I interrupted. "I have heard 
the Secretary speak of you as one of the few Catholic 
lords whom he could trust." 

"Hal said he so? Then I wronged him, and will 
show that his trust is not misplaced. Well, Hunting- 
don must lead, and Shrewsbury must needs obey his 
Queen." 

By this time the page had brought food and wine 
from the kitchen for Sir Henry Conyers, but nothing 
could avail to awaken him. He lay with his head 
thrown against the chair back, and slept on, in spite 
of shakes and calls. 

" Overwrought, good fellow ; and well he might be 
after such a journey. Lend a hand, Master Flamsteed, 
and we will lay him before the hearth. So! Now 
fetch a pillow, boy ! " cried the Earl ; and having 
placed it beneath the weary messenger's head, he 
turned to me again to talk over the precautions for 
the castle's safety. 
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While we were speaking, there came a loud trumpet 
hlasty and hurrying down into the courtyard, we saw 
the gates roll open and a body of horsemen — ^full four 
hundred, as they proved — pouring in, and at their 
head, in full war panoply, my Lord of Huntingdon. 



CHAPTER XXXVn 

A QUEEN UPON HER KNEES 

What passed between the two noblemen I do not 
know, for Shrewsbury led the newcomer into his 
library, and closed the door behind him. They were 
together thus for a full hour, and at the end of that 
time orders were given to the riders in the courtyard 
below to lodge their horses as they could, and such as 
could not be stalled were to receive their food where 
they stood. 

I was passing along the corridor not long after 
that, when I saw Shrewsbury cross from his own room, 
and halt before the door of the apartment occupied 
by the Scottish Queen. Awaiting permission to enter, 
he caught si^ht of me, and beckoning, bade me enter 
with him, and take my stand within the door, so as 
to be in readiness if he should have need of me. 

" Pardon me for making use of you. Master Flam- 
steed, instead of the page," said he, "but I do not 
care to have a mere boy understanding all our busi- 
ness, for much that will be done to-night will be of a 
secret nature." 

At that moment the door was opened by one of the 
ladies-in-waiting, and my lord was invited to enter. 

Following the Earl into the chamber, and anxious 
not to be thought intrusive, I drew back to the arras 
which hung in heavy folds over the door, where I was 
practically out of sight. The Queen was lying on a 
couch at the farther end of the same long chamber 
810 
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into which Gower and I had been shown on our first 
arrival, and on our entry was looking at some tapestry 
at which she and the ladies about her had been work- 
ing. Doubtless, therefore, she was quite unaware of 
my presence, and that would account for the freedom 
with which she spoke during the interview which fol- 
lowed, unless, as some men were wont to say of her — 
out of sheer dislike, perhaps — she was wont to treat 
all of lel^er rank than nobility as canaille^ as they did 
in France, where she had spent her days of young 
wifehood. It may have been that she saw me when 
she lifted her beautiful face, and gave a swift, search- 
ing glance beyond the Earl and around the spacious 
chamber, but deemed me mere dirt, as she had done 
those whom she had watched pass along the streets 
of Paris, when gazing from the windows of the Louvre. 
Had she dared, perhaps, she would have told me to go 
back to my kennel; as it was, if she knew of my pres- 
ence, she ignored it, as though what she had to say 
was of no concern to me at all. 

I had thought her supremely beautiful when she 
moved restlessly about the garden; but here she was 
in every way a queen — queen in gesture, in haughti- 
ness, in dress. She had discarded that night the stiff 
whalebone bodice which was in vogue, and wore a 
gown of crimson velvet, richly embroidered. It hung 
about her shapely form in loose folds, showing that 
she had fallen back on a fashion then quite out of 
date. It served to enhance her beauty, and as for 
fashion, a queen can set her own; so that it mattered 
naught. 

"What is your will, my lord?'* she asked, almost 
gaily, when Shrewsbury advanced and bent the knee 
before her. She had been sad when first I saw her 
in the garden, but now her whole demeanour was 
changed, and I understood why men who had dealings 
with her, even while they were plotting against her. 
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were fascinated, and faltered in their purpose. Her 
beauty, as the warm glow of the firelight fell upon 
her face, dazed me, and her smile when she gave her 
hand for the Earl to kiss was such, that I no longer 
wondered why many were won over to her side against 
their better judgment. Watching during the inter- 
view, I remembered what men had said about her at 
Court — that she was Circe, wooing men from their 
loyalty to principle, compelling them to perjure them- 
selves. 

She had asked my lord his will, but he still re- 
mained on bended knee, and silent, as though he found 
it difficult to tell his business. 

"Ha! Shrewsbury, are you dumb? Have you 
merely come to tell me that it is time the prisoner 
should retire to rest, even as you would a child ? What 
rest can one have when there are trumpets braying all 
the night, and shouting of orders, and stamping of 
horses in the courtyard ? " 

"I came, your Grace,* to bid you prepare to quit 
Tutbury Castle " 

"And go to liberty?" she cried, springing to her 
feet, hope lighting her face, and her eyes dancing with 
a new sort of beauty. 

But when she looked into Shrewsbjiry's eyes — ^for 
he had now risen, and stood before her — she saw what 
slew her hope, and her face grew pale and startled. 
It was a short-lived hope, and one could not but pity 
her for the disappointment. 

"Nay, I have not come to tell you of liberty. 
Would to God I had done ! " said Shrewsbury, stand- 
ing with hanging head, and speaking in a voice which 
thrilled with emotion. It was easy to see that he was 
engaged in a struggle; on the one side duty, common 



* Mary had not asRumed the title of '* Majesty " as Elizabeth and 
other monarchs had done. 
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sense, judgment, or whatever one may choose to term 
it; on the other a beautiful woman who was beset and 
eager to be free. 

" Then where am I to go ? " cried Mary. " Will 
they never let me rest? Is my cousin of England re- 
solved yet more to perjure herself " 

" Hush, your Grace," interposed the Earl deprecat- 
ingly; but she brushed his words aside, as it were, 
and went on as though he had not spoken. 

" Is my cousin of England," she repeated, " resolved 
yet more to perjure herself, and take me a step nearer 
to death? 'Tis easy to conceive it sol " she exclaimed, 
stamping her foot passionately, and walking to and 
fro across the carpeted floor. 

" I came to England — you know it, my lord I " she 
went on again presently, "imploring her protection 
from my rebellious lords, and that canting preacher 
Knox ; and what did she do ? " cried Mary, halting 
suddenly, her white face, when she gazed at her keeper, 
full of indignation. "What did she do? Elizabeth, 
who had written to me such smooth words and pro- 
fessed such love and friendship, sent her cousin. Sir 
Francis Knowles, to me in my extremity. He said 
that if I would but throw myself without reserve upon 
his royal mistress, she would find me all convenient 
means for my relief and comfort — those were the 
words, my lord I But what have been those convenient 
means and all the promised comfort? A jailer and a 
prison! I, who did but seek asylum while I could 
find a ship to carry me to France, was thrust into 
captivity, and here I stay. I! Mary Stuart! a poor, 
bruised bird, caged in with worse than iron bars, and 
every day I break my wings afresh! Aye! and every 
day — I feel it, Shrewsbury — I know it must be ! Eliza- 
beth is too jealous and vindictive " 

" Hush, your Qrace," interrupted Shrewsbury, hold- 
ing up his head and looking at her whose face he had 
21 
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hitherto shunned; "you speak too harshly of my 
sovereign." 

" Too harshly ? " she exclaimed scornfully, walking 
to and fro again, her hands folded and her dark eyes 
bright with tears. " I was saying, my lord, what you 
must know to be true. Every day brings me nearer 
to your awful Tower at London, and that must mean 
for me what it meant for Anne Boleyn, your Queen's 
own beautiful mother — the block ! the block I " Then 
her voice faltered, and was tearful when, after a pause, 
she spoke again. " Oh, Shrewsbury, I am so young 
that I do not wish to die yet! I would go back, my 
lord, to sunny France again, where I spent my girl- 
hood, and if I am but Queen in name there, I shall at 
least be free." 

"You wrong her Majesty," said the Earl, after a 
little while. " She bids me and my Lord of Hunting- 
don carry you to Coventry, where, for your own sake 
and the country's good, you will be safer." 

" For my own sake, said you ? " cried the Queen, 
exchanging her tears for passion. " How can it be for 
my sake that you take me to dnother prison?" 

"You will be farther away from those who make 
you their tool, so that they may win something in the 
way of privilege for themselves," responded the EarL 

" 'Tis false, my lord. They seek, I grant you, my 
liberty; but that is all. Let me stay where I am." 

"I dare not. The Queen bids us carry you to 
Coventry, and I must needs obey. It will but be for 
a time, your Grace, and then her Majesty will send 
you back to Scotland, where you will be happy again." 

"You must be mad, my lord, to think so, or you 
are trifling with me," cried Mary angrily. " Shrews- 
bury, if ever I go back to Scotland by reason of any 
grace on the part of your Queen, it will be as a crimi- 
nal, to be tried for my so-called offences before a 
tribunal where that hateful Ejiox will interpret the 
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law. Aye! and he will so interpret it as to make my 
pathway to the scaffold a certainty. My lord, you do 
not realize my danger. You do not know — as I do, 
although I have never seen her — ^how vindictive Eliza- 
beth's feelings are toward me, and how, in her jealous 
alarm, she will let all things contribute to my ruin." 

There was a long pausA. Mary crossed the chamber 
and gazed through the latticed window into the night. 
She saw naught, either there or in her own heart, 
to give her any hope. Had the rebel lords but plucked 
up courage, they might ere this have taken the castle 
by storm and released the captive; but they lingered, 
and doubted, and disputed, and suffered rivalries to be 
a drag upon their movements, so that meanwhile 
Hunsdon was marching north with an overwhelming 
army. Perhaps she thought of this, for presently she 
turned to the Earl with tear-wet cheeks. 

" Shrewsbury,'' said she, going to the place where 
he was standing, and taking his hand in hers. 
" Shrewsbury," and she looked into his eyes with a 
look which, he told me later, thrilled him and wellr 
nigh broke his resolution, "for your religion's sake, 
save me! For my own poor sake, a broken woman, 
a queen who is no queen, a woman who has been made 
a scapegoat, although she has sinned, save me I And 
yet, Shrewsbury, although I have sinned, I am not so 
sinful as men say. Not so sinful as that iron-hearted 
Knox has said. Oh, my lord, it is but a word I want, 
and an open door, and I will be gone. Nay, come 
with me, and you shall have great honour! They tell 
me that because you are a Catholic your Queen mis- 
trusts you. Methinks that when Elizabeth mistrusts, 
the headsman sharpens his axe. My lord, save me, 
a queen in sorrow, in jeopardy, and face to face with 
death!" 

But the Earl slowly shook his head and turned 
away. 
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"I can not, your Grace. I will not be untrue to 
my Queen." And as he spoke he sought to disen- 
gage his hand. 

" Unkind I unkind I " cried Mary, " to hold a woman 
prisoner? See, Shrewsbury, I, Mary, whom men have 
always called proud, I kneel before you and plead for 
my liberty, for I know that in so pleading I beg my 
life at your hand. Will you disdain me now? Will 
you refuse me?" 

My eyes were dim, and I scarce saw down that 
long chamber, but there was the blurred picture of a 
kneeling woman bending over the hand of the Earl. 

"Your Grace, I would if I dared; but God knows 
I dare not," was Shrewsbury's response. 

And gently, yet firmly, disengaging his hand, he 
bowed low and came toward me. When he reached 
my side he lifted his hand and looked upon it. I, too, 
saw by the light of the silver lamp which was hanging 
near, that there were tears there — the tears of a cap- 
tive Queen. From the hand he glanced down the long 
apartment, half-hesitating, but shook his head and 
murmured something, I know not what. I could well 
understand that it wanted resolution to resist such 
pleading. 

While we drew back the arras that hung across 
the door, a woman's cry fell on our ears. Turning 
quickly, we saw the Queen of Scots still on her knees, 
her hands outstretched in all the abandonment of 
despair, and then she swayed and fell senseless to the 
floor. 

"I thank God you were within hearing, Master 
riamsteed," said the Earl, halting in the corridor to 
wipe his forehead. " Had you not been, I fear I should 
have fallen before that assault on my honour and 
loyalty. God save me from such another I " he added 
fervently, striding away and leaving me there alone. 

As for myself, I could not wonder either at the 
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Earl or the captive Queen. To the one who knew his 
royal mistress's disposition, it must have seemed in- 
human beyond all thought, that this poor woman 
should spend her days in prison. But what could 
Shrewsbury do? 

And as for Mary. How could she willingly consent 
to wear her chains ? I did not wonder that she played 
80 keenly for her life; and how could she do less than 
strive for it with her whole soul? 



CHAPTER XXXVm 

THE queen's bid FOR LIBERTY 

It had been arranged between the two earls that 
her Grace of Scotland should be removed that same 
night ; but half an hour later, while they, with myself 
in attendance, were in council together arranging the 
order of our march, Master Stevens, the leech, came 
to say that the Queen was too ill to be moved. 

The two noblemen looked at each other in con- 
sternation, but on hearing in full the report which 
Master Stevens gave, they decided, reluctantly, to 
postpone the journey. Meanwhile two companies 
of horse, each fifty strong, were sent to patrol the 
country and see that no hostile movement was taking 
place among the rebel lords. 

For so much depended on what might occur at 
Tutbury, and within the next few days. Many a lord 
stood aloof, halting between two opinions, half dis- 
posed to join the rebels, half afraid to take the de- 
cisive step and cross the Rubicon of insurrection which 
should forever separate them from Elizabeth's clem- 
ency. So long as Mary stayed in Shrewsbury's and 
Huntingdon's safe keeping, many would refuse to 
openly adhere to the rebel cause, whatever their pri- 
vate feelings might be. Even the Duke of Alva — ^who 
had Spanish ships and men in Zealand waiting to 
weigh anchor, and bring with him members of the 
infamous Blood Council who were doing their worse 
than Inquisition work in the Netherlands — ^refused to 
318 
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move until he knew that the Scottish Queen was in 
the rebel camp. The discontented lords of the south, 
hampered by the presence of the remnant of Huns- 
don's large army, were afraid to move — afraid to join 
their forces so as to make them one, and thus com- 
mence the conflict. 

Everything appeared to rest on the action taken at 
Tutbury. The two lords realized this, and sat and 
talked eagerly, with sentries on the walls and patrols 
without, ready to give the alarm if the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland should make an attack on the castle, as it 
had been said he would. A dash for Coventry with 
four hundred men, armed to the teeth, might discon- 
cert the whole conspiracy, but it must be done without 
delay. Yet, when Master Stevens came into the room 
with this news of the Queen's illness, it looked like a 
matter of " touch and go." 

" Her Grace must go in a litter," said the Earl of 
Huntingdon sharply. 

"My lord," responded the leech, with an assump- 
tion of earnestness, " 'tis absolutely impossible. Would 
you kill her? She is as one demented, her whole mind 
on fire, and life depends on quietness and solitude." 

" Then how long before we may move her hence. 
Master Stevens?" asked Shrewsbury, looking up at 
me furtively, as if to say that he and I understood 
the meaning of the Queen's sudden breakdown. 

" A week, my lord," said the leech decisively. 

" A week ? " cried Huntingdon, springing to his 
feet. " Shrewsbury, there must be no waiting for so 
long a time. Her Grace must go at once, dead or 
dying! For what is her life compared to the exigen- 
cies of the kingdom ? If we stay here a week Northum- 
berland will have time to bring such a strong force 
hither that we shall need thousands instead of hun- 
dreds for an escort to take the Queen of Scots to 
Coventry. How long can we hold out, my lord? " 
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" A day or two, but not more, for we are short of 
provisions and of powder. If our own Queen had been 
more ^^ 

Shrewsbury broke off suddenly, as if what he had 
been about to say might be construed as blame upon 
Elizabeth. But Huntingdon was not disposed to allow 
him to hold back his words. 

"*If our own Queen had been more — ^ you say, 
and then you break off, Shrewsbury. What was it 
you would have said ? " 

"Nay, I do not wish to pass judgment on the 
monarch's methods of procedure, my lord," was the 
response. 

" That is no judgment. Speak, my lord. You may 
as well speak at such a time to your colleague, as 
think." 

"Then since you will have it so, Huntingdon, I 
was about to say that if her Majesty had been more 
free with her money, less parsimonious ^" 

" Ha I " interrupted the other, " I understand. She 
will never awaken to the fact that if she would hold 
her throne she must dip her hand deeply into her treas- 
ure boxes. I agree with you, my lord. Had she been 
quick to spend at such a crisis, Hunsdon would have 
been here, a fleet would have battered Alva's ships to 
pieces, and the rebels would have been in full flight. 
But, good lack ! she risks her throne while she is count- 
ing the cost ! " 

My Lord of Huntingdon broke off at this point, 
and turned to the leech, who was standing near, his 
face showing a smile of satisfaction which did not 
escape my notice, and served to arouse my suspicion. 

" Master Stevens," said the Earl, " the Queen, how- 
ever sick she may be, must travel at nine o'clock to- 
morrow night. Are you agreed, Shrewsbury?'' 

" Absolutely, Huntingdon," responded the other. 

"You hear that. Master Stevens?" 
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The leech nodded his head, but began to protest. 

" It is of no avail to protest. The Queen of Scots 
stays here no longer than nine o'clock to-morrow night, 
so get you gone, and make her ready for her journey." 
So saying, the Earl of Huntingdon dismissed him with 
a wave of his hand. 

How that last day at Tutbury passed I scarcely 
need to tell, save to say that the guards, strong enough 
before, were doubled, and that the horses stood har- 
nessed, ready for a rush if news should come that a 
force approached. A couple of litters also stood in 
the courtyard, cushioned, in full readiness for the 
Queen, who was to be lifted into one with or with- 
out her will. 

Snatching some sleep in the afternoon, after a long 
and busy night and no less busy morning, I awoke at 
dusk, and strolled with Gower into the garden, where I 
had first seen the Scottish monarch. I had no impor- 
tant motive in going thither; merely a desire to talk 
with my serving-man about some business I wanted 
him to do for me when we should reach Coventry. We 
walked across the grass plot to the wall, over which we 
looked idly. Beneath was a terrace along which a 
sentry passed to and fro, his steady tramp on the loose 
gravel growing more distinct, or less so, according as 
he came or went. Close by where we stood was a door- 
way in the wall, just visible by means of one solitary 
lanthom which hung below us ; and from our standing- 
place, with this lanthom's aid, we could see a flight of 
stone steps leading down to the terrace itself. 

Presently the sentry, who was barely visible, halted 
at another door almost directly opposite the steps, 
and, by some sudden impulse, I suppose, went to this 
door, to assure himself that it was securely bolted. 
He cried out in surprise when he found it open out- 
ward at the touch of his hand; but without any delay 
drew it together again, and from the sounds which 
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followed, we judged that he ran three bolts into their 
sockets. That done, he resumed his monotonous 
tramp. 

Some time passed, but, cold though the evening 
was, we lingered where we were, talking in low tones 
on a matter that only concerned ourselves. Then, 
sheltered by a high bush which overhung the wall, so 
that none could see us by reason of the shadows, we 
stood quiet for a while, busy with our thoughts. By 
this time the moon had begun to rise, but it shed 
such a meagre light that it scarcely modified the dark- 
ness, for the clouds overhead were so dense. 

The sentry was standing still, looking away into 
the night, alert for danger if any should be near. 
Yet while he stood immovable, a sound fell on our 
ears as of the crunching of distant gravel — ^just two 
steps, and no more — and gazing quickly into the gar- 
den behind us, we discerned, but barely, a moving 
figure. It came on stealthily across the grass, and 
then reached the door close to the spot where we were 
standing. Wondering what this might mean, we heard 
a key turn in the lock, then the drawing of bolts; but 
all was done so silently that only our nearness could 
make us aware that they were being moved. 

" Good lack ! " I exclaimed, beneath my breath, 
" what evil is afoot ? " 

Before I had finished my question, the man was on 
his way across the grass again. 

" Gower, go to the door and thrust the bolts into 
their places. Do it silently, and follow me. I am 
going to see who yonder man is, and what he is up to." 
So saying, I glided across the lawn, from tree to bush, 
from bush to tree, keeping in the black shadows until 
I came to a big yew tree which had been cut into fan- 
tastic shape. It stood within two or three yards of 
the wall into which were built the windows of the 
Queen's chamber. Getting beneath the window itself, 
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I was joined a few minutes later by my trusty com- 
panion, and we waited impatiently to see what else 
remained to be discovered. Standing in the dense 
shadows, and looking outward, we began to see plainly 
what was going on. Some one was standing in the 
gravelled path, holding on to something which only 
showed up indistinctly against the gray stone of the 
building. What it was, the man's own act revealed, 
for he began to ascend slowly and cautiously; then, 
having gone up a few steps, he came down again, and 
stood still. It was a rope ladder, and he had been try- 
ing it, to be assured that it was secure. 

" Gower," I whispered, putting my lips close to my 
companion's ear, " what think you ? " 

" An attempt to get the Queen away," he responded 
briefly. 

" Shall we raise the alarm? " 

" Nay, sir, let us wait. We may catch the Queen 
herself, and she can not get away if we jump out on 
her, and then call for help." 

" Then let it be so." 

At that moment the man gave a signal — a quiet 
hoot of an owl, barely heard beyond the garden, and 
being night, scarce likely to attract attention. That 
done he stood with his back to us, and now, able to 
discern things more plainly, we saw him set his foot 
on the lowest step of the ladder to steady it, and hold 
the side ropes firmly in his hands to prevent the 
swaying. 

It was easy now to understand why the Queen's 
apartment above us was in total darkness. Had the 
lights been burning, any who got through the latticed 
window could be seen. As it was, her Grace's indis- 
position might well explain the absence of lamps, since 
Master Stevens had said that the light caused her head 
much pain. Waiting after the signal had been given, 
we saw the ladder sway, and the man put forth his 
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strength to hold it steady. Then came a dark figure, 
and we thought to spring out upon it as soon as it 
should touch the ground. 

But it was not the Scottish Queen. 

"Thanks, Master Stevens," said a sweet voice 
which I recognised as belonging to the lady-in-waiting 
who had opened the door the night before to the £arl 
of Shrewsbury. "Her Grace comes next. Hal she 
already descends." 

While she spoke the ropes swayed again, and, look* 
ing upward, we saw something black against the walls. 
It was slowly descending. There came a halt pres- 
ently, as if she who was on the ladder had become 
afraid. 

" I fear to come any lower," we heard some one say 
in a frightened voice, little above a whisper. " I shall 
fall! Come up, Master Stevens, so that I may have 
your strong touch upon me ; then I shall feel safer.*' 

It was the voice of the Queen. 

" I dare not come, your Grace," was the whispered 
response. " The ladder will not bear us both. Come 
down step by step, and in confidence. There is noth- 
ing to fear, and the way is open when once you get 
to where we stand. I will hold the ropes firmly." 

" Oh, but I fear. Mark how it sways. There, I 
missed a step. Mother of God, be my helper I " Mary 
added fervently, taking a downward step. 

"Hush, your Grace," exclaimed the leech anxious- 
ly, and so silent was everything around, that the 
whisi)ers reached our ears readily. " You will be heard, 
and we shall all be undone. Take your time, and see 
that you make your footing sure at each step. There, 
that was bravely done. Another. Yet another." 

"It is useless, Stevens. I shall fall I Hal the 
ladder sways ! " 

"Nay, your Grace, it scarcely moves. One more 
step; then if you fall I can catch you." 
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Those last words put nerve into the poor woman 
whom I pitied, although for so many great and 
weighty reasons I dared not suffer her scheme of 
escape to succeed. Brave of heart, I am sure she 
would have been ready at any time to go with her 
forces to the wars, and take her place, if needs be, in 
the thick of the £ght on a stricken field. But she had 
not nerve enough to do this, and was well-nigh over- 
come, as many a man unused to soldiers' tasks might 
readily have been. 

She had come within the last two or three steps 
when I left my hiding-place, bidding Gower deal with 
Master Stevens, while I would see to the Queen. 
Hurrying across the little space which divided us, I 
got close to the foot of the ladder, unseen by any of 
the three since their backs were turned to the garden, 
the two below intent on the slow descent of Mary. 
Brushing the lady-in-waiting aside, I flung my arms 
around her Grace just as she was putting her foot on 
the gravel path. 

" Thanks, Stevens," exclaimed the Queen, thinking 
— ^poor woman — that her leech was holding her. "I 
am on solid ground again, the saints be praised I " 

But there came a loud shriek of terror from the 
lady whose back had been turned to me, when, on 
glancing round to see who had thrust her aside so 
unceremoniously, she saw a huge and full-armed man 
grappling with the leech. Another glance showed her 
that her royal migtress, too, was caught. 

The Queen turned at that cry of terror, but bore 
herself with wondrous fortitude, for she did not scream 
as the other had done. 

"Alack!" she simply said, trembling, however, 
while she spoke. "I am doomed! Oh, sir! whoever 
you may be, suffer me to go." 

"It can not be, your Grace," I answered. "And 
more than that, it is too late." 
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Mary turned, and caught sight of hnnying soldiers 
who had been roused and goided to the spot by that 
piercing scream, and in a few moments escape was im- 
possible. The poor Queen saw that her effort had 
failed, and burying her face in her hands, she burst 
into tears, crying from time to time: 

" Ah, woe is me I Dear Lord, let me die! let me 
diel" 

Never had I found it so hard to do my duty, and 
never did I curse the fate — as then — which forced me 
to steel my heart against a woman's tears. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE DECOY 

PxjNCTUALLY at the hour of nine that night the 
gates of the castle rolled open, and a cavalcade rod© 
forth, some fifty strong, under my own command, ac- 
companied by Burrell, the captain of the mounted 
men-at-arms, as knowing well the road we had to take. 
The horses had been si)ecially chosen, and with the 
greatest care as to their fleetness; for the plan to be 
adopted made it very possible that there would be a 
trial of speed in our endeavour to reach Coventry, a 
journey of not less than two-and-thirty miles as the 
crow flies, but fully another eight or ten when all the 
twists and turns of the road were included. 

This idea of getting as far as Coventry was, of 
course, only a tentative one, for it was more than 
possible that in the pursuit of our plan we should not 
get anywhere near to that place, and might, indeed, 
find it better for the furtherance of the enterprise to 
return to Tutbury Castle. For the company under 
my command was to act the part of decoy in case we , 
should be seen quitting the castle; and in order to 
make it appear that we had the Queen with us, two 
of the maids-of -honour rode immediately behind Bur- 
rell and myself, Gower being to the right of them ' 
and another trooper to the left. The course we were 
directed to take was by way of Rugeley, Lichfield, and 
Walsall, with instructions to run for refuge to certain 
places on the route, in case. we should be hard pressed 
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by the enemy, who were known to be scouring the 
country in all directions. 

The Queen herself was to follow half an hour later 
with an escort of full four hundred troopers under the 
Earl of Huntingdon, who resolved to take the most 
direct route possible, and at all hazards; avoiding Bur- 
ton, however, where there was reason to believe a force 
of at least two hundred men had been drawn together, 
awaiting others who would bring the total up to four 
or five hundred. 

This plan was fraught with danger to my own 
party, but since so much depended on the safe conduct 
of the Scottish Queen, the men of our smaller com- 
pany recked little for the peril, and declined to a man, 
when Shrewsbury gave them opportunity, to make 
way for others who would take their places, if they 
had no care for the extra risk. We were, indeed, to 
show ourselves in the neighbourhood of Rugeley, 
where it was known, through the reports from scouts, 
that a party of eighty men was holding the road for 
reasons best known to themselves, and which we could 
not discover. 

!N"ot a sound could be heard anywhere when we got 
away save the occasional cry of a night-bird, the jangle 
of the soldiers' corselets, the snorting of the chargers, 
and the thud of hoofs on the soft grass or gravel over 
which we travelled. We had not gone far when a man 
dashed across the open space which separated us from 
some distant trees, and standing by a huge boulder, 
surveyed us keenly. Then silently, but swiftly — ^fleet 
as a hare it seemed to me — ^he dashed across our path, 
and made for the bit of forest land, from whence he 
could pursue his way unseen. 

What did it mean? 

We were not long without our answer, for some 
time before we could reach Rugeley we found the 
way barred by a company nearly double the strength 
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of OUT own. Strangely enough, the same voice rang 
out the challenge as when I was conveying Lord 
Wharton, Blakeloke, and the rest to Tutbury Castle, 
and with no less imperative a demand to say who we 
were, and what our business was. 

The . moon was breaking through the clouds, and 
to eyes accustomed to the night it was easy for those 
who opposed us to see that we had two ladies with us. 
But they were not recognisable, for their faces were 
muffled by reason of the keen, cutting wind which blew 
full on us. They had been warned to be silent, and 
when told that the safety of their royal mistress de- 
pended on their own fortitude, we knew by the expres- 
sion on their faces at the start, that they would neither 
say nor do anything to put the Queen — ^to whom they 
were devoted — into greater jeopardy. 

When the officer caught sight of the females in 
our ranks, he exclaimed, "Horsley made no mistake, 
my men. 'Tis the Queen." 

Instantly the troopers behind me rode forward, and 
gathered round the women with drawn swords, as if 
to safeguard them, serving by their action to convince 
the captain on the other side that we had her Grace 
with us. Indeed his own surmise appeared to be as- 
sured to him, 'for he instantly demanded her surrender. 

Time was going, and at any time there might come 
on the night air a sound of the distant trampling of 
the great body of horse that was escorting Mary. We 
had received orders not to fight if possible, but serve 
our cause by pretended flight, thereby clearing the way 
for Huntingdon, who must needs pass within a short 
distance of the place where we were parleying. On a 
sudden — and to men who were prepared for it — ^I 
shouted out my orders, and the whole company, wheel- 
ing to the left, dashed across the plain before the 
others had any knowledge of our intentions. We had 
the start, and with picked horses maintained our lead, 
22 
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at the same time keeping together in a compact body. 
The others galloped after us, but some of them being 
mounted indifferently, they were straggling wofully 
before we had gone a mile. 

" Keep together, men ! " I cried, knowing this, that 
if any of those who pursued should overtake us, they 
would be so few in proportion that we could afford to 
halt a little while and fight them; then turn and make 
good our own flight before the greater body of men 
could come up. 

We did not halt, however, until we came to the 
river. Burrell had led the way to a spot where the 
stream was crossed by a narrow wooden bridge, which 
at most we could only pass over two abreast. Before 
the whole of us could do this, a score of our pursuers 
were at our heels, our enforced halt giving them an 
opportunity for overtaking us, and leaving no alterna- 
tive but to fight. 

Shrewsbury had served me well in the men he had 
chosen, for those who had not already crossed rallied 
round me when I turned Oliver to face the foe, while 
the others who had passed over the bridge with the 
ladies, waited in readiness to dash back again if we 
were too hard pressed. But there was no need. A 
word was sufficient, and the horses, eager and in no 
way fatigued, bounded forward at the call, and went 
headlong at those who were pursuing. The first to 
come to grief was the captain. He rode on recklessly 
and bravely ; but Oliver, a war-horse to his toes as Dick 
Flaunting had once said, hurled himself against the 
oncoming charger in such a fashion, that the lighter- 
built animal rolled clean over, and crushed his rider 
in the fall. Those who followed likewise sustained 
much damage, for before the impetuous riders could 
pull up their horses, some of them stumbled over the 
struggling creature and fell, others acrain plunging 
into the confused heap, where men yelled with pain. 
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and horses kicked, doing all within reach the deadliest 
damage. Some, meanwhile, had fallen by fair fight, 
the riderless steeds dashing across the plain, dragging, 
in two or three instances, their hapless masters, whose 
feet were entangled in the stirrups. 

It was a short quick brush which wrought con- 
fusion for our pursuers, and enabled us to get across 
the bridge, from whence we continued our journey 
without further molestation. But behind us, while we 
rode along the riverside, making for a spot three miles 
below, where Burrell knew of a ford, we could hear 
oaths and curses which made the ladies with us shudder 
and cross themselves. 

"Your north-countrymen know how to use their 
tongues, captain," exclaimed Gower, when we passed 
out of hearing. 

" Good lack ! " cried Burrell, taking the criticism 
with easy good-nature ; " they generally say what they 
think. But strong words break few bones ; else we 
should be fit for little more fighting to-night, I wot. 
Keep together, men, for we shall have more brushes 
before we get to our journey's end." 

The captain's words were, unfortunately for us, 
prophetic. We had cleared the way of all who were 
likely to be patrolling the country in the endeavour to 
isolate the castle where the Queen was held a prisoner, 
save for a large force which we hoped to meet with 
rnd decoy, after we had passed through Rugeley. But 
things were not to go all our own way, and before 
long we found that in avoiding Scylla, we had run 
into the arms of the no less cruel Charybdis. 

We had not altogether shaken off those whom we 
had worsted at the bridge, for while we rode along 
the banks of the stream with the wind behind us, 
we began to hear again the shouts and execrations of 
the soldiers, as well as the heavy thud of the chargers* 
hoofs in furious gallop. 
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"What say you, BurreU?" I asked. " ShaU we 
take the ford, which will mean some loss of time, or 
go in some other direction ? " 

The captain's response was to the point. 

" Yonder, a mile away, is a bit of forest land, where 
we are like enough, I trow, to lose those howling fools, 
who might just as well, for their own sakes, save their 
breath, as tell us by their shoutings where they are." 

"Then lead the way," said I; and presently we 
were galloping after the sturdy soldier, who assured 
me that we should be but a short distance from the 
spot where one of the scouts said that the largest force 
to be feared by Huntingdon was likely to be met with. 
If hard pressed then, we could run down to Lichfield. 

But now things were not so much in our favour. 
The moon, which had only shown itself for a few 
moments at the bridge, now swept from behind the 
clouds, and revealed us to those who were riding far 
away in the rear. It shone with such brightness that 
the beams reflected from the polished helmets and 
corselets of my men, gleaming, too, from the steel 
points of the studded harness and the scabbards which 
danced at the soldiers' belts with every plunge of .the 
galloping steeds. Our pursuers even now, in spite of 
the many who had been maimed, were yet far supe- 
rior in numbers, and when they caught sight of us, 
raised a shout, and turned to overtake us by a shorter 
cut. 

The forest land itself, although the trees were bare 
of leaves, was in comparative darkness after such 
brilliant moonlight, so that we hoped to elude them 
and emerge on the other side, or lie in hiding till they 
passed us. But as we rode well on into the black 
shadows, with only a bit of struggling broken light 
here and there, and BurreU two or three yards in ad- 
vance, there was the unexpected whinny of a horse, 
and then a challenge. 
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" Who goes there ? 

" A friend," shouted Burrell, but drawing his sword 
nevertheless. " Who are you ? " 

"Friend of whom?" came back a sharp call, the 
captain's question being quite ignored. 

" Friend of the Queen, an you will I " Burrell an- 
swered fearlessly. 

" What Queen ? " 

"What Queen? Who but the rightful Queen — 
Elizabeth? God save her! Who are you?" the cap- 
tain cried, with fiery resolution. 

We had rushed into danger in deadly earnest, as 
we saw while these questions were proceeding. Before 
us sprang up armed men whose helmets gleamed fit- 
fully, and whose swords and pikeheads glanced in the 
struggling moonbeams among the trees. But no blow 
was struck. The men who faced us were all on foot, 
but some distance to the front we could hear the 
whinnying of horses picketed in some more open space. 
Shading my eyes with my right hand, which already 
held my sword, I glanced around. There were men 
everywhere; not a score, but many — a hundred! two 
hundred! three hundred, if one might judge with a 
hasty, searching look! 

There was no response to BurrelFs question, " Who 
are you ? " and I repeated it. Before the answer could 
come we heard the thundering hoofs of galloping 
horses behind, and ere we could decide upon our 
course of action our retreat was cut off. 

"Who comes?" shouted one close by me, from 
among the mass of silent men who seemed content to 
wait without a blow, as if by rising around us they 
made us prisoners. 

" Ferguson of Chipchase ! " came the answering 
cry. To my surprise it was the captain who had been 
thrown from his saddle in the last encounter, and 
whom I imagined maimed by the plunging horses, if 
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not killed. Before there was time for further words 
from the challengers, he shouted: 

" These men have the Queen of Scots with them! " 

" Mother of God ! " cried the leader, and while he 
spoke, in the extremity of surprise, a shout came, such 
as one rarely hears ; and hemmed in by the tree trunks, 
with men on every side, all shouting lustily, the cry 
was deafening: 

" God save the Queen ! " 

Our own men re-echoed the cry with loud hurrahs, 
as they had done who rode with me in that other 
night's adventure; for they were in no sense cowed 
by the fact that they had fallen into a trap. 

" Yield her Grace and you shall go free," cried the 
soldier who had. challenged us. 

" The ladies were placed in my charge," I answered 
stoutly, " and I shall deliver them to none unless I see 
fair cause." 

I was willing to temporize a little, for not only 
should I gain time for the Earl of Huntingdon to press 
on in the now cleared country, as I hoped, but I could 
think what could be done to effect our own escape. 

" They must be given up, or you must die. We are 
^ye hundred against fifty, sir," added the leader, who 
appeared to be in no hurry, and had made sure that 
there was no escape for us. 

" What say you. Master Flamsteed ? " asked Bur- 
rell, during the pause that followed. 

"I am going to fight," I exclaimed, gathering up 
my reins. 

"Aye! and so, forsooth, are all these men about 
us, sir," said the captain, glancing round him, and 
seeing by the now familiar light that every man in 
our company was resolute. "Good lack! and so am 
I! Give the word, sir, and we will make a dash that 
will surprise them all." 

There was a road behind, broad enough for us to 
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ride four or five abreast without coming into contact 
with the overhanging branches. But some sixty or 
eighty horsemen held the way, and we were but fifty 
all told. Before us was a dense mass of men armed 
with pikes, partisans, and arquebuses, but these last 
they dared not use lest they should shoot the women, 
one of whom they believed to be the Queen of Scots. 
As for the men, the majority of them had burgonets 
on their heads — steel caps which indicated that those 
who wore them were foot-soldiers. 

What would be our course ? Should we wheel round 
and force a way through the already winded horses, or 
ride into the mass of men on foot? 

" Let us get out by the way we came in," whispered 
Burrell. " Our men are a match for all who have just 
ridden up, and a full score besides, I wot. Once we 
get mixed up among those horsemen, the foot-soldiers 
can not harm us, and as for our getting clear when 
once we have knocked the troopers to pieces, we can 
laugh at what the men on foot may do. But for God's 
sake give the word at once, sir." 

Ferguson of Chipchase had forced a way to the 
front and was busily talking to the leader, while his 
men, fearing nothing from us, imagining that we were 
already prisoners, and that there would be no further 
resistance, sat carelessly in their saddles, some of 
them even thrusting their swords back into the scab- 
bards. !N'othing could have served us better, for every 
man in our company was alert, and seemed to divine 
what the next movement would be. 

Burrell had scarcely ended his advice when I 
shouted the command to wheel round and make a dash 
for liberty. A man's hand was on my horse's bridle, 
and another on Burrell's, but a sudden prick of the 
sword made each one of them snatch his hand back 
with a yell, our chargers swerved, made a wild plunge 
which caused the men on foot, taken unawares, to fall 
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back from the iron hoofs, and then, amid shouts of 
alarm, and our own cries of encouragement to the 
horses, we were right in the midst of the unsuspecting 
troop of cavalry. The standing horses with loosened 
rein had no chance against our own plunging chargers 
that, driving on by spur and shout, cleared a way with 
the self-same heat and mad enthusiasm which ani- 
mated their riders. 

Gower and the trooper who had been riding by the 
ladies in our company had little need to fight. They 
laid hands on the bridles of the led horses and turned 
them round, keeping well in our midst, and presently 
the whole force under my command burst away from 
the crowd into the open country, pursued by a mob of 
swearing footmen who, were infuriated at our escape. 

As for the troopers, they had no heart to pursue 
the conflict further. We had come on them so unex- 
pectedly that they were absolutely demoralized; their 
horses, taken unawares, were driven back on each 
other, and plunging in their mad terror, did them- 
selves and their companions more harm than they got 
from our own weapons. We galloped forward across 
the open for a short distance, outstripping the men 
on foot, and then halted to see what damage we had 
sustained. But being the aggressors, and our on- 
slaught coming as such a surprise, we had passed 
through almost scatheless, none having received more 
than a sword-cut, or suffered the loss of a helmet. 

With a defiant cheer when we saw the exasperated 
men level the arquebuses at us, we turned our horses' 
heads toward the river, Burrell showing the way to the 
ford. There was little to fear from the firearms, for 
if they dared to fire among us they might hurt her 
whom they supposed to be the Queen ; and well beyond 
all possibility of any damage from the foot-soldiers, 
we started on the way leisurely, so as to give our 
animals time to regain their breath. 
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We had not gone more than a mile when we dis- 
covered that our escape was not to go unchallenged. 
From behind came the sounds of pursuit, and looking 
round I saw the gleam of weapons belonging to a hun- 
dred horsemen who were bearing down upon us furi- 
ously. Finding that we had escaped them when they 
imagined us as good as captured, the men in ijie forest 
had saddled their horses, and were coming after us 
to effect the capture of the Queen. 

" If they can catch us ! " shouted some of the men, 
the whole of our force cheering lustily at this. Our 
peril was none the less even here in the open, for the 
horses coming after us were fresh, whereas ours had 
been doing work that already began to tell. Yet the 
men recked not of odds. The war spirit was awakened, 
and they seemed to revel in the thought of danger, 
and would have fought though face to face with five 
hundred of the foe. 

But discretion ruled, and we dashed on to the ford 
into which BurrelFs charger rode, hot and foaming, to 
show the way. The water rose to the saddle-girths, and 
once, by swerving too far to the left, the gallant crea- 
ture found himself out of his depth; but the captain 
skilfully brought him to his footing again, and went 
ahead, followed by Gower and the women. The men 
waited their turn on the bank, while one and another 
essayed to walk on the water-covered way. Some thirty 
had gone over, and a score only remained with me when 
the pursuers came up with a tremendous rush and shout. 

" We will fight them ! " cried a well-known voice, 
and turning quickly I saw that Burrell had come back 
from the other bank, and was at my side, facing — 
as I did, and the brave fellows about me — an over- 
whelming force. Gower remained on the further side 
of the stream, holding the women in safe keeping, but 
the others plunged into the waters, regardless of their 
depth, and joined us to do battle. 
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Many a trooper had cause to remember that fight at 
the riverside; for myself, I carry the m.arks of it to- 
day. But in the end the enemy — ^not all seasoned 
soldiers like my own, but many mere recruits — ^turned 
from us and fled, a broken mass, followed by men who 
could scarce keep in their saddles by reason of their 
dripping wounds. More than one, even while spurring 
the panting horses across the open land to strike one 
final blow, reeled and fell, trampled under the hoofs 
of those that followed; and when Burrell blew with 
his bugle the signal to cease pursuit, we found that 
half a score of our lusty band were dead. And for the 
rest, they turned and slowly crossed the ford, not one 
without his wound, and each one weary and in sorry 
case after that bloody fight. 

" Cheer up, my men," cried Burrell, when we 
turned our horses' heads in the direction of Tutbury 
Castle. "We have cleared the way for my Lord of 
Huntingdon, and the Queen of Scots is safe." 

Spent though they were, the troopers cheered 
exultantly, and slowly rode their homeward way, when 
they had bound up each other's wounds. We had 
thought to follow on to Coventry, but there was not 
one in the company — save Gower, who unwillingly 
looked on at the fight while he held the bridles of the 
women's horses — ^who had strength to ride farther than 
the castle gates. 

Even while we rode slowly forward we heard a 
shout, and looking round, saw by the moonlight's aid 
hundreds of gleaming spearheads, and a dense mass 
of footmen halting at the riverside. 
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WHAT I SAW AT WINDSOR 

The news of the Queen of Scots' removal to Cov- 
entry spread like wildfire throughout the country 
where the rebel lords had gathered their forces, and, 
from all that we could hear, caused confusion, con- 
sternation, and I know not what besides, among them 
all. There were some who suggested a bold advance 
on Coventry itself, since there was no stronghold there 
into which the Queen might be taken for greater 
security. Indeed she was lodged at an inn there, and 
simply guarded by the troopers who had escorted her 
thither under the guidance of the Earl of Huntingdon, 
and the burghers' guard which the Mayor had called 
together as soon as he knew of the royal prisoner's 
arrival. 

But an advance on Coventry was seen to be sheer 
madness; for Lord Hunsdon, coming on by forced 
marches with a body of five thousand horse, followed 
as speedily as possible by another body of foot, had 
gone up the country as far as Derby, and what with 
his own force, a thousand stronger than all the rebels 
put together, and Elizabeth's small army under the 
Earl of Sussex, who was strongly entrenched behind 
the walls of the city of York, their cause had become 
so hopeless that their chief anxiety was to secure their 
retreat, and so get out of England, lest, being cap- 
tured, they should ascend the scaffold steps. 

By the end of the week, although still smarting 
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with my wounds from that last fight, I had not only 
gone to Derby, where Lord Hunsdon was halting to 
rest his horses, but had received letters at his hands 
for his royal cousin, her Majesty of England, with 
orders to find her, either at Windsor or in London, 
with all despatch. 

"And I would have you go speedily, Flamsteed," 
said his lordship to me, the night before I started on 
my journey, "because her Majesty little knows how 
she is imperilling her cause here by her parsimony. 
She spoils everything by it. A courier came this 
morning in hot haste, to say that Sussex had men in 
York who were full of complaining, and threatening 
to refuse to fight by reason of their lack of pay. I 
have sent the Earl sufficient money to put the men 
into better humour, but it is her Majesty's business 
to do that, and not mine; and if she will not pay her 
soldiers, it will be her fault if we do not speedily end 
this rising once and for alL The Queen mistrusts the 
Earl, just as she unjustly mistrusted Shrewsbury, but 
I have here set forth in this letter to Cecil, that if 
Sussex's diligence and carefulness had not been great, 
and Shrewsbury loyal, her Majesty had neither had 
York nor Yorkshire any longer at her service, nor had 
the Queen of Scots been now at Coventry. And I 
would to God, Master Flamsteed, that her Majesty 
knew all the doings of those two men. She would 
know what good subjects she had. But, alack! one 
often has to spend his whole energies in loyal service, 
and be misunderstood." 

Gower and I were away before daybreak, and halted 
for a short rest at Burton about noon. Going to the 
Why iNot ? we heard to my chagrin that Nicolas Frank- 
lin, who, we thought, must have been dead by now, 
had gradually recovered, and in spite of precautions 
taken, and his weakness, had gone, none knew whither. 
Was that man never to be brought to book? It was 
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like one rising from the dead to have survived that 
savage sword-thnist by Lowther, and to have actually 
gone, leaving no trace of his whereabouts. 

Throughout that long and trying ride to Windsor, 
made more trying by reason of my wounds, I worried 
over Franklin's disappearance. None had seen him 
go out either by door or window, for the Mayor of 
the town, eager to get him well enough for his execu- 
tion, had set on a double guard night and day, plant- 
ing down a man beneath every window, as well as 
double sentries at the doors. And yet he had gone! 

"Beshrew me. Master Flamsteed," said Gower, 
when we rode away from the hostelry ; " we have been 
within hearing of Franklin while we were at dinner 
at the Why Not ?, or my name's not Eoland Gower ! " 

" But how so ? " I asked querulously ; for the news 
had served to spoil my temper as well as my dinner. 

" What chanced to us at Blakeloke Castle ? " asked 
the serving-man gravely. "And is Blakeloke Castle 
the only place with secret passages and hidden 
chambers, and the like? And is the landlord of the 
Why Not? more proof against temptation than most 
when money goes, and it can be earned for the merest 
trouble of pressing a button, or removing a bit of 
panelling, or some such trick? FU never give faith to 
it that Master Franklin has yet crossed the threshold, 
and yonder lean and mealy-mouthed landlord could 
unfold a tale if he chose." 

" My wits must have gone wool-gathering, Gbwer,'' 
I cried, when my companion looked me in the face to 
see how I received his words. "Pull up at once, my 
good fellow, and we'll e'en turn back and tell the 
Mayor what you suspect. In sooth, he may see his way 
to stripping every wall in the hostelry, rather than miss 
the pleasure of taking part in the rogue's hanging." 

His worship's eyes sparkled when we told him, and 
he rubbed his hands together with energy, vowing that 
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neither concealed cupboard nor aught else would keep 
him from finding Master Franklin if he were within 
the four walls of the Why Not ?. I would have stayed 
behind willingly to help, if needs be, in the demolition 
of the hostelry, whose landlord, perhaps, was a rebel 
at heart and a Papist to boot, and was trying to cir- 
cumvent us all. 

When we reached Windsor Castle on the morning 
of Sunday, the twenty-seventh of November, our good 
horses were well-nigh broken down with their journey 
on roads that were foul and miry, and ourselves 
wearied with having been in saddle so long. But when 
we rode through Henry the Eighth's Gateway and 
drew up in the Lower Ward to ask whether her Maj- 
esty was in the castle, we heard a fanfare of silver 
trumpets, and looking up we saw a procession ap- 
proaching, as from the Norman Gate, and just appear- 
ing at the base of the massive Round Tower. Six 
milk-white steeds bearing the trumpeters came down 
the incline, bedecked with all the gorgeous trappings 
that Elizabeth so delighted in, followed by the Dean 
and Canons in their dark cassocks, leathern girdles, 
and caps; behind these came the white-robed choris- 
ters. 

Next came the members of the Herald's College. 
First the Earl Marshal of England, followed by the 
three kings-at-arms. Garter, Clarencieux, and Norroy. 
Then the six heralds, marching three abreast, while, 
walking two and two, came next the four pursuivants 
— Rouge Dragon, Blue Mantle, Portcullis, and Rouge 
Croix. 

And then the Queen. 

She was apparelled in a purple velvet gown em- 
broidered with silver and many jewels, which danced 
in the wintry sun at every movement of her milk- 
white palfrey. The Knights of the Garter followed 
her Majesty's ladies-in-waiting, all in robes of crim- 
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son velvet, lined with sarcenet and white silk, with 
high-crowned hoods of black velvet flung across their 
shoulders. 

But her Majesty's face was full of care, and instead 
of her usual alertness and gracious glances on all who 
stood to right and left, and which made her so much 
beloved of all her loyal subjects, she rode this morn- 
ing with downcast eyes, and an apathy which caused 
many to look at her anxiously. 

" Methinks her Majesty is in low spirits this morn- 
ing," quoth an old guard who stood close by me. 

" And well she might, a woman so beset and crossed 
in her purposes by rebels," exclaimed another who 
heard the old man's words. 

"But she will ride through it all, Dick," observed 
a third, old and decrepit, who stood bareheaded in 
spite of the bitter wind which blew through the gate- 
way. " God bless her, I say," he added. 

The procession went slowly on, turning to the right, 
and passing through the archway into the Horseshoe 
Cloisters, where the Queen alighted, in order to ascend 
the marble steps which led up to the west door of 
St. George's Chapel. But when she passed, she glanced 
idly in the direction of the gateway where I sat un- 
covered, and rousing from her apathy, gazed at me 
keenly. Checking her horse's progress, and bringing 
the procession to a standstill, she spoke to one of her 
gentlemen-in-waiting who walked at her side, and 
then rode on, after a further look as if to assure her- 
self of my identity. 

"Is it Master Flamsteed?" said Sir Henry Carr, 
who had come to me at her Majesty's bidding. " And 
yet now that I am near, I scarcely need to ask the 
question," he added. 

" Surely not, Sir Henry, unless I am so dilapi- 
dated with my long journey," I answered. "I have 
but now passed within the precincts, hoping to find her 
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Majesty at liberty, for I bring her some important 
despatches from Lord Hnnsdon." 

"Her Majesty bade me come to you, to be assured 
whether you were Master Flamsteed or no, and as I 
have no eyes for distance, I was not able to tell your 
face until I stood quite near; so pardon my treating 
you as a stranger. I am to bid you await the Queen 
at the choir door within the chapel on her exit. She 
would speak with you." 

" But I am scarcely fit to have audience with the 
Queen in such a state as this, Sir Henry," said I, some- 
what ruefully, looking at my mud-bespattered cloth- 
ing; for the long travel had left me little to be proud 
of in the way of general appearance. 

Sir Henry smiled when he turned to leave me. 

"Methinks, sir, her Majesty will have no eyes for 
mud stains while her mind is set on news from the 
north. And what matters it? If you bring her good* 
news — and God grant that you do I — every mud splash 
will be as so much cloth of gold to her in such anxious 
days." 

"If it will set her Majesty's mind at rest. Sir 
Henry," I exclaimed, as he was walking away, and 
causing my horse to move after him, so that none 
should hear me, " tell her that I bring good news." 

Dismounting when the Queen passed within the 
doorway to the nave, I gave Oliver into Gower's care, 
bidding him find the stables, so that the horses might 
rest. 

" But no need to ask where Oliver's stall is, Gower, 
for he will show you the way, and the shortest too, I 
wot," said I, laughing. 

Then I followed the royal party to see what was 
afoot, for it was unusual for the Queen to come down 
to the chapel in such state. 

Passing up the nave, I followed to the entrance ta 
the choir into which all who were in the procession 
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had gone, and waited there, curious to see what was 
about to transpire. None about me knew any more 
than I did; but presently the service began, and went 
its wonted course, until the benediction. Then came 
a hush, broken after a time by the sound of men ap- 
proaching hastily. Two men bore a ladder on their 
shoulders, and went into the choir, where they reared 
it against the stall of the Earl of Northumberland, 
who was a Knight of the Garter. That done, Kouge 
Croix mounted the ladder, and drawing a parchment 
from his belt, he read its contents in a clear and ring- 
ing voice. It was the sentence which had already been 
determined on, adjudging Percy, Earl of Northumber- 
land, a traitor, and depriving him of the high honour 
of Knight of that famous Order. That done. Rouge 
Croix tore the EarFs banner of arms from its place, 
and flung it to the ground. The brass plate that 
recorded his rank as Knight of the Garter, already 
loosened, was wrenched away, and fell with a loud 
clang upon the floor, followed by the sword, helmet, 
mantle, and crest. Garter King-at-Arms waited at 
the ladder's foot, and as Rouge Croix began to de- 
scend, he stepped forward and spumed the things 
which lay upon the floor with his foot, kicking them 
down the nave, out of the west door of the chapel, 
down the steps, and through King Henry's Gate, and 
so without the precincts. 

The Earl had paid for his disloyalty, and what 
had taken place served to show those who stood and 
watched the unusual ceremony, that her Majesty 
would treat in like manner all such — ^whatever their 
degree — ^who dared to forget their vows of allegiance 
to her as true sovereign of the realm. 

The order of the procession on her Majesty's return 
was the same, and she had scarcely come from the 
choir and entered the nave, when she glanced round 
quickly, as if seeking for me. 
23 
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^Ha! Master Flamsteed, you are welcome if the 
news you bring is good. But Sir Henry Carr whis- 
pered to me that you bade him say it was. 'Twas kind 
of you, for I wot no Queen of England ever felt more 
anxious than I, with disloyalty cropping up in so many 
quarters of my realm, and another queen shamelessly 
willing to rob me of my subjects' allegiance." 

She spoke in tones half haughty and half weary, 
60 that while the Queen displayed herself one moment, 
the anxious, careworn woman was speaking in the 
next. 

" What have you brought me. Master Flamsteed ? ^ 
she added presently. " Letters ? " 

"Yes, your Majesty, I bring you letters and good 
news," I answered, bending before her. " Shall I give 
them to you now ? " 

" Xay, if the news be good the letters can wait. 
Walk at my side, and tell me what you can, for I am 
but a woman and have a woman's curiosity," she added, 
smiling pleasantly. "I have spent such sleepless 
nights that I do not wonder that one of the kings 
before me said that the head that wore a crown lay on 
its pillow painfuUy. Grod knows. Master Flamsteed, 
how I have waited for news which was slow a-coming 
— ^I mean the news which was good. There was too 
much of that which brought me sorrow. But what 
is it ? Is my cousin of Scotland in safe keeping? " 

** She is secure at Coventry, your Majesty." 

" And Shrewsbury — was he loyal ? " 

" Your Majesty had never a more faithful servant." 

" But he is a Papist ! " 

" Yet loyal, may it please your Majesty." 

" And Hunsdon — ^where is he ? " 

" When I left him he was at Derby with five thou- 
sand horse; but he was about to start for Doncaster, 
and thus with Sussex at York, and himself reinforced 
by this time so as to command full eleven thousand 
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men, he said your Majesty had no more to fear, for 
the rebellion is practically ended." 

" Thank God ! " exclaimed the Queen fervently. 
" Mr. Dean, come hither ! " 

The Dean approached, and awaited her wishes. 

" Master Flamsteed brings me news which sets my 
heart at rest. We will return to our seats again, and 
give thanks to God." 

And so saying, she turned back, and took part in 
the brief service that followed, with an easier heart, 
she declared, than she had known for many a long 
month. 



CHAPTER XLI 

IRENE AND THE QUEEN 

That afternoon I liad not only told the Queen all 
I knew of the movement of the rebel lords, and much, 
too, at her request, of what had transpired during my 
perilous journey to the west, but — ^I know not now how 
it was — she had drawn my love-story from me, and the 
part which Nicolas Franklin had played in causing 
Irene's home to be beneath my father's roof. 

The story, I think, touched her deeply, and stirred 
all her noblest and womanly instincts, for when I had 
told her of Irene's refusal to quit the dungeon at the 
expense of persuading me to disloyalty, there was a 
gentleness in her voice I had never noticed before, and 
a brightness came into her eyes which gave one the 
suspicion of tears that were not far away. 

" Some day, Master Flamsteed, I will see Mistress 
Irene Eepyngdon, and tell her what I think alike of 
herself and of her lover." 

And so saying, she brought the interview to an 
end. 

The Queen's kind words only served to make me 
long the more to see Irene, but there were many things 
transpiring at Court which served to keep me at Wind- 
sor. iNo more was said to me by her Majesty, either 
of Irene or myself. I had my duties to perform, and 
sometimes I came into contact with my royal mis- 
tress. But one morning, when I had occasion to enter 
the library. T found her Majesty there alone, and 
848 
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seated at a writing-table scanning some books she had 
taken from the shelves. She looked up quickly, and 
seeing me enter, beckoned me to approach. I ad- 
vanced at once to know her will. 

" You seem to be ill at ease. Master Flamsteed. 
Are you tired of your duties ? " 

" Nay, your Majesty, do not believe that of me. I 
am simply anxious as to how things are going at home. 
I can get no news, and of course, being in attendance 
at Court, I am not able to see for myself what is 
doing." 

" No wonder," exclaimed my royal mistress cheerily. 
" But be brave of heart, and some day you shall see 
the maiden — Irene, I think you called her?" 

And her smile was so pleasant, and the promise so 
welcome, that I quitted the presence in better heart 
than I had been for many a day. 

That same evening one of the Queen's ladies came 
to seek for me. 

" Her Majesty bids me send you to her at once," 
she said; and glancing at her ladyship's face, I won- 
dered at the look I saw there. But she turned away 
with a smile, and left me to find my way to the Queen. 

When I entered the room my breath fairly left me 
for the moment, and I forgot her Majesty's presence 
completely. By her side stood a beautiful maiden, 
clad in blue silk, but with a face all rosy red with 
blushes, and eyes that danced with delight. Not only 
breathless but speechless, I halted just within the door 
which closed behind me, and how long I stood thus 
I do not know. 

" How now, Master Flamsteed ! " I heard the Queen 
say at last, her voice full of laughter. "Is that the 
way which lovers have when they meet ? Beshrew me ! 
if ever I have a lover, he shall not stand there like a 
marble statue, still and staring as though he had no 
smile nor greeting for me." 
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"Pardon me, your Majesty," I cried, finding my 
tongue at this. " I thought I dreamed. Is it Irene ? " 

Irene glanced at her Majesty, as if to ask permis- 
sion, and the Queen, her face all smiles, nodded, and 
spoke. 

" Go, my pretty one. Show your lover how he ought 
to greet you. Nay, 'tis a pretty sight ! " 

For by that time Irene's arms were about my neck. 
And I? — ^we both forgot that there was a Queen look- 
ing on while the greeting lasted. Love may blush, 
but it will even brave out royalty, and have its way. 

The greeting was cut short by the Queen herself. 

" Come hither, both of you ! " she cried. Her voice 
faltered. Her eyes were bright. There was a look of 
tenderness which one scarce conceived possible to her 
who could be so stern, when I led Irene across the 
floor. My own face burned at the thought of my 
own forgetfulness of the royal presence, and while we 
stood before the Queen, I said something, but very 
haltingly, about pardon. But my royal mistress held 
up her hand as if to bid me say no more. 

" I should have wondered had you done less, Master 
Flamsteed. I brought Mistress Repyngdon hither to 
surprise you. This lover of yours," she added, turn- 
ing to Irene, " deserves more from me than I can tell 
you. He held my honour in his hands — almost my 
kingdom! For I wot that the throne was shaking, 
and might have fallen had the rebel lords known of 
my plans. And you, my child ! " — and she took Irene's 
hand in hers, and drew her down to kiss her — ^" and 
you, my child, helped him to play the man when you 
might both have been excused had your resolution 
broken." 

But why write more concerning that interview? 
Suffice to say that Irene became my wife; and no 
dowerless one. For the Queen, pronouncing Nicolas 
Franklin to have forfeited all that he possessed in this 
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country by reason of his turning traitor, transferred 
the estate of Repyngdon to us and our heirs forever; 
and to mark her sense of what I had done while acting 
as her messenger, she created me Lord of Repyngdon. 

It was overmuch payment for what every loyal 
subject of such a brave-souled monarch should have 
done. But her Majesty would not let me say much 
on the point. 

" 'Tis my pleasure, my lord," she said, when I knelt 
and kissed her hand. 



THE END 
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Boothbt. 
The Sun qf Saratoga. By J. A. 

Altshbleb. 
Fierceheart^ the Soldier. By J. C, 

Snaith. 
Marietta's Marriage. By W. B. 

NOBBIS. 

Dear Faustina. By R. Bboughtok. 
NtUma. By Mrs. Campbell-Pbabd. 
The FoUy of Pen Harrington. By 
J. Stubgis. 
A Colonial Free-Lanee. By C. C. 

HOTOHKISS 

His Majesty's Greatest Subject. By 
8. 8. Thobbubn. 
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234. Mifanwy : A Wdth Singer. By A. 

Rains. 
2S6. A Soldier qf Manhattan. By J. A. 

836. Fortune's Footballs. By G. B. 

BlTBOIK. 

227. The Clash of Arms. ByJ. Bloun- 

DELLE-BURTON. 

228. God's Foundling. By A. J. Daw- 

son. 

229. Miss Providence. By D. Gebabd. 

230. The Freedom of Henry Meredyth. 

By M. Hamilton. 
281. Sweethearts and Friends. By M. 

Gray. 
232. Sunset. By B. Whitby. 

283. A Fiery Ordeal. By Tasma. 

284. A Prince Qf Mischance. ByT. Gal- 

lon. 

235. A Passionate Pilgrim. By P. 

^VHITB 

836. ITiis Luile World. By D. C. Mttb- 

RAY. 

287. A Forgotten Sin. By D. Gerard. 

288. The Incidental Bishop. By G. 

Allen. 

289. The Lake of Wine. By B. Capes. 

240. A Trooper qf the Empress. By C. 

Ross. 

241. Tom SaUs. By A. Raine. 

242. Materfamillas. By A. Cambridge. 

243. John of Strathbourne. By R. D. 

Chbt'wode. 

244. The Millionaires. By F. F. Moore. 

245. The Looms of Time. By Mrs. H. 

Fraser. 

246. The Queen's Cup. By G. A. Henty. 

247. Dicky Monteith. By T. Gallon. 
348. The Lust of Hate. ByG. Boothby. 

249. The Gospel Wnt in Steel. By Ar- 

thur Paterson. 

250. The Widower. By W. E. Norris. 

251. The Scourge of God. By J. 

Bloundelle Burton. 

252. Concerning Isabel Camaby. By 

Ellen Thornkycropt Fowler. 

253. The Impediment. By Dorothea 

Gerard. 



254. Belinda— and Some Others. By 

Ethel Maude. 
256. The Key of the Holy House. By 

Albert Lee. 

256. A WHter qf Books. By Georgb 
Paston 

257. The Knight of the Golden Chain. 
By R. D. Chetwode. 

258. Sicrqft of WUhens. By Halli- 

WELL SuTCLIPPE. 

259. The Procession of Life. By Hcb- 
ACE A. Vachell. 

260. By Berwen Banks. By Allen 

liAINE. 

261. Pharos^ the Egyptian. By Guy 
Boothby. 

262. Paul Carah, Camishman. By 
Charles Lee. 

263. Pursued by the Law. By J. Mac- 

LAREN Cobban. 

264. Madams Izdn. By Mrs. Camp- 

bell-Pbaed. 

265. Fortune's my Foe. By J. Bloun- 

delle-Burton. 

266. A Cosmopolitan Comedy. By 

Anna Robeson Bbown. 

267. The Kingdom qf Hate. By T. 

Gallon. 

268. The Gams and the Candle. By 

Rhoda Brouohton. 

269. Br. yikola's Eosperimsnt. By 

Guy BooTHBif. 

270. The iitrange Story qf Hester 

Wynne. By G. Colmobb. 

271. Lady Barbarity. ByJ.C. Snaith. 

272. A Bitter Heritage. By John 

Bloundelle-Burton. 

273. 'JTie Heiress of the Season. By Sir 

William Magnay, Bart. 

274. A Voyage at Anchor. By W. 

Clark Russell. 

275. The Idol qf the Blind. By T. 

Gallon. 

276. A Comer of the West. By Edith 

Henrietta Fowler. 

277. The Story of Ronald Kestrel. By 

A. J. Dawson. 

278. The World's Mercy. By Max- 

well Gray. 

279. The Gentleman Pensioner. By 

Albert Lee. 



" In their ' Town and Country Library,* as it ift known familiarly, the 
Messrs. Appleton have been remarkably successful both in preserving a 
^ood standard and in the matter of popularity. Presumably tnis ia one of 
the very few efforts of the kind which have been successful for more than a 
few months. And we think the secret of continued success lies in the dis- 
crimination used in selecting' tales that are clean, pure, and withal of interest 
to the averaifo reader's intelligence ; and, furthermore, to the fact that the 
editors have been using American stories more and more frequently." — 
A'ew York Mail and Express. 
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FEUX GRASS ROMANCES* 



The White Terror. 

A Romance. By F^lix Gras. Translated from the 
Provencal by Mrs. Catharine A. Janvier. Uniform with 
"The Reds of the Midi" and "The Terror." i6mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

In "The White Terror" M. Gras paints with singular vividness the 
strange conditions offered in the Midi after the more familiar events of 
the French Revolution in Paris. He shows the alternating triumphs and 
reverses of Whites and Reds, and the lengthening of the shadow cast by 
Napoleon, while throughout all these stormy and adventurous scenes there 
passes the appealing figure of Adeline, daughter of a murdered Royalist. 
The story of Adeline's protection by humble friends from factional hate and 
from the murderous Calisto forms a romance extraordinary in its sym- 
pathetic quality and dramatic power. Her story and the tale of her friend 
Pascalet's adventures in the Napoleonic wars make a romance which throbs 
with life and holds the reader tense with suspended interest. The enthu- 
siastic reception given to M. Gras's " Reds of the Midi " and *' The Terror " 
indicates the welcome awaiting his new romance. 

The Terror. 

A Romance of the French Revolution. By FfeLix Gras, 
author of " The Reds of the Midi." Uniform with " The 
Rqds of the Midi." Translated by Mrs. Catharine A. 
Janvier. i6mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

'♦ If Felix Gras had never done any other work than this novel, it would 
at once give him a place in the front rank of the writers of to-day. . . •. ♦ The 
Terror ' is a story that deserves to be widely read, for, while it is of thrilling 
interest, holding the reader's attention closely, there is about it a literary 
quality thai makes it worthy of something more than a careless perusal." — 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

The Reds of the Midi. 

An episode of the French Revolution. By Ff:Lix Gras. 
Translated from the Provencal by Mrs. Catharine A. 
Janvier. With an introduction by Thomas A. Janvier. 
With Frontispiece. i6mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

"I have read with great and sustained interest 'The Reds of the 
South,' which you were good enoug:h to present to me. Though a work of 
fiction, it aims at painting the historical features, and such works if faith- 
fully executed throw more light than many so-called histories on the true 
roots and causes of the Revolution, which are so widely and so gravely mis- 
understood. As a novel it seems to me to be written with great skill." — 
William E. Gladstone. 
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By ELEANOR STUARX 



Averages. 

A Novel of Modem New York. i2mo. Cloth, 

1 1.50. 

*'To picture a scheming woman who is also attractive and 
even lovable is not an easy task. . . . To have made such a 
woman plausible and real in the midst of modem New York life 
is what Miss Stuart has achieved in this novel. And the other 
characters reach a similar reality. They are individuals and not 
types, and, moreover, they are not literary echoes. For a writer 
to manage this assortment of original characters with that cool 
deliberation which keeps aloof from them, but remorselessly 
pictures them, is a proof of literary insight and literary skill. It 
takes work as well as talent. The people of the story are real, 
plausible, modem creatures, with the fads and weaknesses of 
to-day." — N, T, Life, 

*'The strength of the book is its entertaining pictures of 
human nature and its shrewd, incisive observations upon the 
social problems, great and small, which present themselves in the 
complex life of society in the metropolis. Those who are fond 
of dry wit, a subtle humor, and what Emerson calls * a philos- 
ophy of insight and not of tradition,* will find * Averages * a 
novel to their taste. . . . There are interesting love episodes 
and clever, original situations. An author capable of such work 
is to be reckoned with. She has in her the root of the mat-' 
ter." — N, T, Mail and Express. 



Stonepastures. 

i2mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

" The story is strongly written, there being a decided Bronte 
flavor about its style and English. It is thoroughly interesting 
and extremely vivid in its portrayal of actual life." — Boston 
Courier, 
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BOOKS BY FRANK T* BULLEN^ 
The Log of a Sea- Waif. 

Being Recollections of the First Four Years of my Sea Life. 
Illustrated. Uniform Edition. i2mo. Cloth, ^11.50. 

The brilliant author of " The Cruise of the Cachalot** and « Idylls of the 
Sea ** presents in this new work the continuous story of the actual experiences 
of his first four years at sea. In graphic and picturesque phrases he has sketched 
the events of voyages to the West Indies, to Bombay and the Coromandel coast, 
to Melbourne and Rangoon. Nothing could be of more absorbing interest 
than this wonderfully vivid account of foks'l humanity, and the adventures and 
strange sights and experiences attendant upon deep-sea voyages. It is easy to see 
in this book an English companion to our own " Two Years before the Mast.** 

Idylls of the Sea. 

i2mo. Cloth, ;j;i.25. 

"The * deep-sea wonder and mystery* which Kipling found in Frank T. 
Bullen*s * Cruise of the Cachalot* is appreciable again in this literary mate's 
new book, * Idylls of the Sea.* We feel ourselves tossed with him at the 
mercy of the weltering elements,** etc. — Philadelphia Record. 

*^ Amplifies and intensifies the picture of the sea which Mr. Bullen had 
already produced. . . . Calm, shipwreck, the sur^ce and depths of the sea, 
the monsters of the deep, superstitions and tales of the sailors— all find a place 
in this strange and exciting book.** — Chicago Times-Herald. 

The Cruise of the Cachalot, 

Round the World after Sperm Whales. Illustrated. i2mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

**It is immense — there is no other word. I*ve never read anything that 
equals it in its deep-sea wonder and mystery, nor do I think that any book before 
has so completely covered the whole business of whale fishing, and, at the same 
time, given such real and new sea pictures. I congratulate you most heartily. 
It's a new world you*ve opened the door to.** — Rudyard Kipling. 

" Written with racy freedom of literary expression and luxuriant abundance 
of incident, so that * The Cruise of the Cachalot * becomes a story of fascinating 
vividness which thrills the reader and amuses him. The volume is no less en- 
thralling than * Two Years before the Mast,* and higher praise can not be 
accorded to a story of the sea. ... A book of such extraordinary merit as 
seldom comes to hand.** — Philadelphia Press. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
/I DOUBLE THREAD, i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

*' The excellence of her writing makes . . . her book delightful ; 
ing. She is genial and sympathetic without being futile, and witty wit 
being cynical." — Literature^ London^ Eng, 

''Will attract a host of readers. . . . The great chann aboot lita 
Fowler's writing is its combination of brilliancy and kindness. . . • lita 
Fowler has all the arts. She disposes of her materials in a perfectly mil^ 
manlike manner. Her tale is well proportioned, everything is in its {dHsa^ 
and the result is thoroughly pleasing." — Claudius Clear ^ in tka BrMak ■ 
Weekly, t 

" An excellent novel in every sense of the word, and Miss EUen Thomflj ^j 
croft Fowler is to be congratulated on having made a most Hi^Hiyt md^ 
momentous advance. " — London Telegraph. j 

*' We have learned to expect good things from the writer of * Conoeniiii£ 
Isabel Camaby,' and we are not disappointed. Her present venture has all . 
the cleverness and knowledge of life that distinguished its predecessor."— \ 
London Daily News, 'i 

J 

1 

/CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. No. 251,! 

Appletons' Town and Country Library. i2mo. Cloth, 9x^00 ;:i 

paper, 50 cents. I 

** Rarely does one find such a charming combination of wit and tendsi^ ' 
ness, of brilliancy, and reverence for the things that matter. . . . It is bright , 
without being flippant, tender without being mawkish, and as joyous and aa j 
wholesome as sunshine. The characters are closely studied and dcarif ; 
limned, and they are created by one who knows human nature. ... ft 
would be hard to find its superior for all-around excellence. . . . No one ^ 
who reads it will regret it or forget it." — Chicago Tribune, 

" For brilliant conversations, epigrammatic bits of philosophy, keennoi 
of wit, and full insight into human nature, * Concerning Isabel Camafay ' ia 
a remarkable success." — Boston Transcript, 

•' An excellent novel, clever and witty enough to be very amusing, and 
serious enough to provide much food for thought."— Z««<fo» Daily 7VI»* 
graph. 
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